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First  Impressions  of  Andover 

By  Laurence  W.  M.  Viney,  P.  A.  '38 


^^^1^  HEN  I  arrived  at  Andover  on  a  Wednesday 
evening,  feeling  very  tired,  I  knew  very 
little  about  the  United  States  and  even  less  about 
Phillips  Academy.  Of  the  U.  S.  A.  in  general  I  was 
extremely  ignorant,  knowing  only  such  things  as  the 
name  of  the  President,  the  dates  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  reason  for  Reno 
(where  the  place  is  I  had,  and  have,  no  idea),  G- 
Men  and  Police  car  sirens,  and  the  rather  vague 
impression  that  America  was  a  large  place  of  roll- 
ing prairies  with  no  trees  and  occasional  Indians. 
I  might  add  that  this  last  view  is,  I  am  sure,  shared 
by  many  of  my  countrymen  and  is  gathered  entirely 
from  the  movies.  Of  Andover  I  knew  the  name  of 
the  headmaster  and  my  dormitory  master,  and  that 
the  school  was  situated  on  a  hill.  Now  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  here  for  an  age  and  that  I  know  far 
more  about  the  United  States  than  I  really  do.  This 
I  attribute  entirely  to  the  way  in  which  all  at  An- 
dover, faculty  members  and  students  alike,  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  help  me. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  magnifi- 
cence and  uniformity  of  the  buildings  and  the  scale 
on  which  they  are  set  out.  There  seems  so  much 
space  and  yet  it  takes  very  little  time  to  get  to  the 
various  class-rooms  and  from  one  building  to  an- 
other. The  second  thought  was  the  freedom  allowed 
and  the  entertainments  provided  free  to  the  stu- 
dents. By  the  latter  I  mean  the  movies  every  Satur- 
day and  the  excellent  concerts.  Compared  to  Eng- 
lish schools,  where  one  cannot  smoke  and  where, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  one  has  to  wear  specified 
clothing,  the  freedom  is  considerable. 

The  whole  system  of  studying  is  different.  In 
England,  at  Rugby  School,  we  had  a  possible 
thirty-four  classes  a  week,  and  the  majority  of  the 


school  attended  all  of  them.  Here  there  are  a  pos- 
sible thirty-seven  of  which  one  attends  about 
twenty.  The  difference  is  that  here  there  is  an  as- 
signment for  every  class,  while  at  Rugby  we  had 
eighty  minutes  preparation  each  evening  for  two 
specified  classes  on  the  following  day.  The  inference 
is  obvious:  here  the  student  is  left  far  more  to  his 
own  initiative  and  possible  ingenuity.  At  Rugby 
the  hard  work  comes  in  the  class-room  rather  than 
in  the  preparation.  By  that  I  do  not  infer  that  here 
there  is  no  work  to  do  in  the  classes;  far  from  it! 
Again  the  student  here  takes  each  of  his  courses 
for  a  whole  year,  while  in  England  he  frequently 
changes  them  every  term. 

The  vacations,  too,  are  different.  We  have  a 
month  at  Christmas,  a  month  at  Easter,  and  eight 
weeks  in  the  summer.  And  to  ask  for  a  week-end 
at  Rugby  is  unbelievable! 

At  first  I  thought  that  the  food  was  excellent, 
but  on  becoming  used  to  it  and  being  slightly  over- 
come by  the  prejudiced  minds  of  others,  I  think  that 
it  is  of  the  same  standard  as  in  England,  though 
the  choice  of  dishes  is  far  more  varied. 

Nearly  all  American  boys  seem  to  think  that 
England  is  London  and  that  London  is  fog.  I  can 
assure  them  that  this  is  far  from  the  case,  although 
the  fogs  are  slightly  more  common  than  in  this 
country.  My  questioners  seem  to  have  three  topics 
only:  The  Coronation;  American  Girls  as  compared 
to  English  Girls;  and  a  certain  lady  who  provided 
much  food  for  thought  (and  talk)  about  a  year  ago. 
To  the  first  I  answer  "wonderful,"  to  the  second 
"not  quite  so  wonderful,"  and  to  the  last  "lousy." 

I  could  say  much  more  but  comparisons  tend  to 
become  monotonous.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  all 
a  wonderful  experience  for  me,  and  I  attribute  it 
nearly  all  to  the  hospitality  of  Andover. 
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Teddy 

By  Charles  M.  Kittle,  P.  A.  '40 


jj^URING  all  the  eleven  years  of  Batch's  life  the 
only  home  he  had  ever  known  was  a  house- 
boat on  Lake  Pescatami.  It  was  really  a  flat  boat 
on  which  a  cabin  had  been  built,  with  a  bedroom, 
kitchen  and  living  room.  Many  other  houseboats 
like  the  one  Butch  called  home  were  tied  up  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Butch  had  no  playmates  but  his  dog,  Teddy,  his 
constant  companion  whom  he  trained  to  fetch  sticks 
and  to  bring  packages  home  from  the  store. 

In  another  houseboat  farther  down  the  shore 
lived  a  little  girl.  Butch's  father  once  had  said  to 
him,  "Never  have  anything  to  do  with  wimmin — all 
they're  good  for  is  ter  git  yo'  inter  trouble." 

So  whenever  Butch  saw  Carol,  he  took  pains  to 
avoid  her. 

The  only  toy  the  girl  had  was  a  large  doll  with 
a  china  head  that  would  say,  "Mama,"  whenever 
Carol  was  getting  ready  to  spank  her. 

When  Butch  passed,  Carol  would  say,  "Mandy 
has  been  bad  today,  and  I  had  to  whip  her." 

"Pshaw!  How  can  she  be  bad,  she  ain't  nothin' 
but  rags  and  sawdust." 

"She  ain't  neither!  She's  my  baby,"  and  Carol's 
eyes  would  flash. 

Butch  would  then  whistle  to  Teddy,  and  they 
would  be  off  and  away  through  the  woods. 

Teddy,  a  cross  between  a  spaniel  and  a  dach- 
shund had  a  long  body  with  short,  black  hair  and 
long  ears,  which  always  got  in  his  way  when  he  ate. 
After  the  sun  went  down.  Butch  often  threw  sticks 
into  the  lake  for  Teddy  to  retrieve.  One  evening 
while  Carol  was  taking  Mandy  for  a  walk  she  came 
upon  Butch  and  Teddy  at  their  favorite  sport.  The 
game  had  been  going  on  for  quite  a  while,  and 
Teddy  was  begging  Butch  with  his  eyes  not  to  throw 
any  more  sticks.  ^ 

"I  betcha,"  said  Carol,  "he  couldn't  get  it  if  you 
threw  it  real  far  out." 

Butch  looked  at  her  with  scorn  and  gave  the 


stick  a  tremendous  heave.  Teddy  retrieved  it  and 
put  it  down  at  his  master's  feet,  his  tongue  out  and 
his  sides  heaving. 

"Umph,"  sneered  Carol,  "I  betcha  he  couldn't 
bring  anything  else  but  a  stick  in.  I  betcha  he 
couldn't  bring  my  doll  in." 

"Sure  he  can,"  said  Butch.  "Gimme  the  doll!" 
So  saying,  he  snatched  it  from  her  arms  and  throw- 
ing it  into  the  lake,  cried  to  Teddy,  "Go  get  it!" 

Teddy  splashed  into  the  water  and  started  after 
the  doll.  He  reached  it,  clamped  his  jaws  upon  its 
dress,  and  bravely  started  for  the  shore.  But  by  this 
time  Mandy  had  become  waterlogged  and  was  quite 
a  load  for  Teddy  to  pull.  When  Teddy  was  about 
halfway  to  shore,  the  doll  began  to  sink  and  pulled 
him  under  with  it.  With  tremendous  effort  he 
brought  it  to  the  surface  and  started  once  more  for 
the  shore.  His  strength  was  exhausted  and  the 
weight  of  his  burden  pulled  him  under  for  a  second 
time  and  left  but  a  little  swirl  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake. 

Butch  waited  tensely  for  the  little  black  head  to 
reappear,  but  only  bubbles  marked  the  spot  where 
Teddy  had  gone  down.  Finally  he  could  wait  no 
longer  and  jumped  into  the  lake.  With  desperate 
strokes  he  swam  to  the  spot  where  he  had  last  seen 
his  pal.  Time  and  again  he  dove  without  discover- 
ing any  trace  of  Teddy.  Only  too  well  did  he  know 
the  depth  of  the  lake  at  that  point.  Finally,  ex- 
hausted, he  made  his  way  back  to  the  shore.  He 
dragged  himself  up  the  bank,  found  a  seat  on  an 
old  log,  and  stared  moodily  at  the  spot  where  his 
little  dog  had  disappeared.  Timidly  and  slowly 
Carol  approached  him — touched  him  softly  on  the 
shoulder. 

"My  doll,  where  is  my  doll?"  And  there  was  a 
tear  in  her  voice. 

He  looked  up,  his  eyes  heavy  with  disillusion- 
ment. 

"Your  doll,"  he  said,  "to  hell  with  your  doll!" 
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Florence  Lake 

By  Thomas  L.  Kelley,  P.  A.  '39 


JUST  as  the  sun  was  peeping  over  the  horizon  and 
beginning  to  dispel  the  early  morning  chill, 
our  pack  train  began  to  move  westward  toward  what 
promised  to  be  the  hardest  ride  of  the  four  days  we 
had  been  out.  Just  three  mornings  ago  we  had 
started  from  the  ranch  with  high  spirits  and  fresh 
horses;  and  now  our  spirits  were  still  high,  but  the 
horses  were  no  longer  fresh,  for  over  a  hundred 
miles  of  rough  mountain  trails  lay  behind  us.  Last 
night  we  had  made  camp  at  the  very  foot  of  that 
high,  rugged  ridge  which  runs  the  entire  length  of 
the  Bighorn  Range;  and  today  we  were  preparing 
to  cross  that  ridge  via  Florence  Lake — altitude 
12,000  feet.  This  day's  ride  over  fifteen  miles  of 
extremely  rough  going  would  take  us  to  our  des- 
tination, Lake  Solitude. 

Steadily  we  moved  onward  and  upward,  ever  up- 
ward. The  trees  became  fewer  and  smaller  until 
they  disappeared  altogether,  leaving  us  completely 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  barren  wastes.  Every- 
where there  were  rocks,  towering  above  us,  lying 
in  the  gorge  a  thousand  feet  below  us;  even  the 
trail  itself  was  solid  rock.  Riding  near  the  back  of 


the  party,  I  could  see  my  companions  moving  pre- 
cariously above  and  in  front  of  me,  like  a  huge 
disjointed  snake,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  If  ever 
we  had  maintained  any  doubts  that  snow  endured 
all  summer,  we  did  not  do  so  now,  for  with  every 
step  upward  the  wind  became  stronger  and  colder, 
threatening  to  blow  us  from  our  horses  if  we  went 
any  further.  Suddenly  we  came  over  a  slight  rise 
and  stopped  in  our  tracks;  for  there,  at  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  timber  line  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  a  person  would  ever  hope  to  see. 
The  royal  blue  waters  reflected  the  precipitous  cliffs 
which  towered  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  lake 
on  three  sides.  In  the  hollows  of  the  cliffs  there 
were  pockets  of  snow,  while  a  thin  covering  of  ice 
ran  around  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Almost  completely 
protected  from  the  fierce  winds  which  tore  at  us,  the 
surface  was  broken  only  by  the  ever-spreading  cir- 
cles made  by  jumping  trout.  Overwhelmed  by  our 
smallness  in  all  this  magnificence,  we  continued 
onward,  looking  back  every  few  minutes  to  catch 
last  glimpses  through  the  rocks  of  lovely  Florence 
Lake. 


STONE  WHARVES 


Courtcs)   uj  Herberi  N.  Baker 
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Affectionately  Yours 
By  Joseph  W.  Hotchkiss,  P.  A.  '38 

pOUR  years,  three  years,  for  some  period  of  time 
great  or  small  we  are  all  a  part  of  this  school. 
We  are  the  school.  Soon  we  emerge,  eager  for  the 
next  step  in  our  business  of  living,  while  the  life 
of  the  school  flows  on.  Our  presence,  tumultuous, 
all-important  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  us,  leaves 
no  ripple  in  the  steady  current.  In  a  short  four 
years  an  entire  new  generation  treads  those  paths 
that  we  considered  ours — ^we  are  forgotten. 

How  then  in  after  years  do  men  maintain  in  their 
hearts  the  deepest  of  affections  for  a  place  where 
they  now  exist  only  as  ghosts? 

Why  do  we  love  our  favourite  spot  by  the  tumb- 
ling brook?  Not  for  that  water  which  is  passing 
directly  before  us — but  for  the  feeling  of  perman- 
ence and  reality  represented  by  that  gay,  unceasing 
flow,  and  for  the  massive  pines  and  moss-covered 
boulders  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
watched  over  this  scene. 

In  this,  Andover,  will  lie  our  love  for  you.  In 
a  realization  of  the  eternal  beauty  and  truth  which 
lies  in  your  elms,  your  buildings,  and  that  stream 
of  hopeful,  youthful  blood  which  courses  year  in 
and  year  out  through  your  veins. 

Victus 

By  Edward  W.  Friedman,  P.  A.  '38 

0  mighty  Caesar,  is  thy  towering 
Empire  now  crumbled  into  dust? 
Are  thy  cities,  once  flowering. 
Dead,  decayed  with  rust? 

The  glorious  Kahn — proud  Cathay 
Bent  before  his  vicious  ire. 
He  o'erswept  the  world,  then  lay 
Atop  his  funeral  pyre. 

"Eagle  of  Austerlitz,"  remember'st  thou 
The  days  of  victory,  of  pride? 
Dost  thou  recall  how  you  did  bow 
Before  the  inevitable  tide? 

Ah!  Hark!  ye  heroes  of  the  diadem. 
You've  stopped  huge  surging  hordes. 
But  I  should  like  to  see  you  stem 
The  conquering  College  Boards. 


A  Dissertation  Upon  Ping  Pong 
By  James  E.  Price,  II,  P.  A.  '38 

piNG-PONG  is  God's  gift  to  the  feeble-minded. 

It  is  at  least  as  inane  as  those  who  play  it; 
and,  therefore,  the  combination  is  a  perfect  one. 
The  relationship  might  even  be  called  a  symbiotic 
one,  for  Ping-Pong  could  certainly  never  exist 
were  it  not  for  those  deficient  mental  mummies  who 
play  it,  and  they  would  all  be  confined  for  axe- 
murders  or  other  heinous  crimes  if  they  could  not 
keep  their  hands  busy  with  it. 

Ping-Pong  is  a  game  one  plays  with  carved 
pieces  of  wood,  called  paddles,  bats,  rackets,  or 
more  colloquially  "that  damned  thing."  They  are 
cleverly  carved  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  most 
difficult  to  hit  the  ball,  a  small  white  spheroid  with 
ambitions  towards  exploration.  (Drop  one  on  the 
floor  sometime,  count  ten,  and  then  try  to  find  it. 
You  will  probably  run  it  to  earth  in  someone  else's 
pocket  or  under  an  inconvenient  couch.)  I  cannot 
delve  into  the  intricacies  of  back  hand,  forehand, 
and  lucky  shots  (all  shots  made  by  one's  opponent 
come  under  the  category  of  "lucky,"  while  one's 
own  can  be  classified  in  the  other  two  groups.) 

Personally,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
exactly  how  the  scoring  is  done,  for  it  varies  as 
the  person  does  the  scoring.  If  the  man  with  the 
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most  points  is  doing  it  (he  generally  is  or  he 
wouldn't  be  ahead),  it  is  perfectly  simple — every- 
time  he  takes  a  point  his  score  is  increased  by  one. 
But,  if  the  gentleman  in  the  rear  does  the  dirty 
work,  the  most  amazing  things  can  happen;  if  he 
is  really  a  good  player  he  can  double  his  score 
while  his  opponent  is  under  the  couch  looking  for 
the  ball.  In  other  words,  Ping-Pong  and  ethics  do 
not  mix.  The  only  courtesy  one  inust  observe  when 
he  "adjusts"  the  score  is  to  yell  it  out  so  that  his 
opponent  can  hear — a  sort  of  gloating,  I  call  it. 
Once  the  score  has  been  yelled,  there  is  nothing 
one  can  do  to  rectify  any  peculiarities  until  he  him- 
self gains  control. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  phases  of  the  game 
is  the  element  of  danger  in  it;  for,  if  one  scores 
in  the  approved  manner,  laughs  at  his  opponent's 
errors,  and  makes  oneself  as  irritating  as  one  pos- 
sibly can,  the  latter  is  liable  to  commit  mayhem 
and  beat  one  over  the  head  with  the  paddle,  bat, 
racket,  "damn  thing,"  or  what  have  you.  But  all 
this  is  taken  in  the  bluff,  hearty  spirit  of  the  game. 


And  there  you  have  the  All-American  nut-house 
game.  You  may  take  it  or  leave  it;  I  do  both.  I 
take  it  when  I  get  a  chance  to  play  and  leave  it 
when  I  lose,  which  I  do  often  in  spite  of  a  singular 
talent  for  keeping  score  in  the  approved  manner. 


People  And  Things  That  Bore  Me 
By  Charles  C.  Parker,  P.  A.  '41 

^^^LL  people  are  bored  at  one  time  or  another. 

They  are  either  bored  by  a  person  or  by  a 
thing,  one  being  as  bad  as  the  other.  I  have  at  the 
present  time  about  three  personal  bores.  They  are 
high  opera  and  classical  music;  lengthy,  uninter- 
esting sermons;  and  people  who  like  to  talk  about 
themselves. 

I  do  not  dislike  classical  music  which  is  played 
at  reasonable  intervals,  but  classical  music  which 
is  really  old  disagrees  with  me  badly.  Some  people 
can  sit  and  listen  to  opera  over  the  radio  all  after- 
noon ;  but  to  me  this  seems  a  perfect  way  of  boring 
oneself.  It  is  true  that  some  people  go  to  the  opera 
because  they  really  enjoy  it,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
some  people  go  just  to  see  who  is  sitting  in  the  box 
next  to  them.  These  are  called  the  higher  things  in 
life;  but,  if  one  must  have  opera,  I'll  take  mine 
light. 

Next  is  the  lengthy  sermon.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  popular  bore  in  America.  A  lengthy  ser- 
mon delivered  by  a  preacher  who  doesn't  know 
what  he  is  talking  about  is  doubly  boring.  A  short, 
snappy  sermon,  delivered  by  a  preacher  who  knows 
his  subject,  can  be  very  interesting.  Also  a  topic 
of  today  is  much  more  interesting  to  listen  to  than 
something  that  happened  ages  ago. 

The  final  bore  is  the  person  who  just  loves  to 
talk  continuously  about  himself  and  talks  on  and 
on,  not  taking  any  consideration  for  the  people  that 
are  listening  to  him. 

These  are  the  main  bores  of  my  life.  Whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong  I  leave  to  you. 
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Ambergris 

By  William  P.  Arnold,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '40 


OLAP,  slap,  went  the  water  against  the  sides  of  the 
old  New  Bedford  whaler,  Annie,  as  she  swung 
lazily  at  her  moorings  in  the  far  away  port  of 
Hobart,  Tasmania.  Wisps  of  fog  threaded  their 
way  through  her  rigging,  leaving  all  the  ropes 
beaded  with  moisture.  A  full  moon  penetrated  the 
hazy  atmosphere,  producing  a  soft,  eerie  light  that 
bespoke  mystery. 

All  Hobart  was  asleep  with  the  exception  of  a 
nondescript  who  loitered  in  the  shadows  of  the 
barrels  and  other  goods  which  dotted  one  of  the 
wharves.  From  out  in  the  harbor  came  the  sound 
of  a  ship's  bell  as  the  dog  watch  went  on  duty. 
The  nondescript  on  shore  casually  looked  around, 
more  from  force  of  habit,  probably,  than  from  in- 
tent, for  the  chances  of  anyone's  being  about  at  that 
hour  were  absurdly  small.  Stepping  into  the  shad- 
ows for  a  moment,  he  presently  emerged  wearing 
only  a  pair  of  shorts  and  a  sheath  knife.  He  quickly 
made  his  way  down  to  the  water,  and,  after  a  mo- 


ment's hesitatioiT,  slid  quietly  into  the  oily  swell. 
Striking  out  immediately  for  the  Annie,  he  took 
care  to  keep  well  in  the  shadows  afforded  by  the 
many  ships  at  anchor.  It  was  a  risky  business  he 
was  undertaking,  and  it  would  not  do  to  be  dis- 
covered so  early  in  the  game. 

He  finally  reached  the  side  of  the  whaler,  and 
seized  a  dangling  rope.  The  watch  approached  on 
his  round,  and  after  satisfying  himself  that  all  was 
well,  passed  along  up  the  deck  to  pause  for  a  smoke 
in  the  shadow  of  the  forecastle  hatch.  The  swimmer 
climbed  silently  aboard,  and  flitted  aft  where  he 
crouched  in  the  protective  darkness  of  the  quarter- 
deck. Assuring  himself  that  he  was  unobserved,  he 
descended  the  companionway  to  the  officers'  quar- 
ters. Remembering  his  instructions  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  captain's  cabin,  he  began  to  count.  .  .  . 
First-second-third — that  was  it!  The  third  door  on 
the  left.  But  wait!  Someone  is  coming!  No  place 
to  hide!  Must  act  quickly! 


TRAILS  END 


Courtesy  of  Richard  Grenville  Spencer 
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The  innocent  seaman  approached,  and  upon 
emerging  from  the  darkness,  started  in  astonish- 
ment. Poor  Fellow!  He  didn't  have  a  chance.  A 
short,  silent  scuffle  and  it  was  over. 

Now  the  invader  got  to  work.  Forcing  the  lock 
on  the  captain's  door,  he  eased  it  open  and  slipped 
inside.  In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  sleeping  man's 
side,  and  as  swiftly  and  surely  as  he  had  disposed 
of  the  seaman,  just  so  swiftly  he  silenced  the  cap- 
tain. His  course  now  open,  he  stealthily  moved 
about  the  room  until  he  found  what  he  was  looking 
for.  A  few  deft  spins  of  the  dial  and  the  safe  was 
open. 

Was  it  money?  No,  he  passed  right  over  the  stack 
of  bills  constituting  the  crew's  pay.  Was  he  a  fool 
to  risk  his  neck  for  a  few  paltry  dollars?  No,  he 
was  after  bigger  game.  His  hand  came  in  contact 
with  a  box.  On  bringing  it  forth,  his  features  lighted 
with  a  gleam  of  exultation.  At  last!  Here  was  the 
thing  that  was  to  make  him  free  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Free  from  the  worries  of  where  his  next  meal 
was  coming  from!  Free  from  the  care  of  where  he 
would  sleep  next  winter!  Free  from  these  and  count- 
less other  afflictions  which  are  the  lot  of  the  poverty 
stricken!  At  last  he  could  go  back  to  America  and 
start  life  over,  marry  and  settle  down,  get  a  job, 
and  experience  all  those  pleasures  he  had  heard  so 
much  about  but  had  yet  to  enjoy.  But  enough!  He 
must  get  out.  His  work  would  be  in  vain  if  he  could 
not  make  good  his  escape. 

He  left  the  same  way  he  had  come,  and  seemed 
to  be  on  the  road  to  safety  when  it  happened — a 
shot  in  the  dark,  shattering  the  deathlike  stillness 
of  the  early  morning,  and  shattering  also  the  hopes 
of  this  silent,  strange  character.  With  scarcely  a 
gurgle  he  slipped  beneath  the  oil-crested  surface, 
and  with  him  went  the  little  box  and  its  mysterious 
contents. 

The  watch  on  deck  blew  down  the  barrel  of  his 
smoking  pistol,  with  a  grimace  returned  it  to  his 
side,  and  resumed  his  endless  pacing  of  the  decks. 

The  slap,  slap  of  the  water  continued,  the  wisps 
of  fog  still  blew  through  the  rigging  of  the  Annie, 
the  dull  moon  kept  on  shining,  Hobart  was  still  in 
the  throes  of  slumber,  but  the  nondescript  slouched 
no  more  in  the  shadows  of  the  barrels  on  the  wharf. 


Value  of  Youth  Exchanges 
By  Theo  G.  J.  Hagedorn,  P.  A.  '38 

'  J^'HE  education  of  youth  is  one  of  those  problems 
which  must  persistently  occupy  the  attention 
of  every  civilized  nation.  And  for  each  nation  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  different,  because  it  is 
conditioned  by  the  national  character.  The  more 
the  educators  of  youth  in  the  various  civilized 
countries  succeed  in  coming  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing on  certain  fundamental  principles  of  edu- 
cation, so  much  greater  is  the  probability  that  the 
youth  of  one  nation  will  not  develop  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  towards  that  of  another  nation,  but  will 
rather  grow  up  in  friendly  relations  with  the  others. 
That  prepares  the  ground  for  subsequent  interna- 
tional co-operation;  for  the  youth  of  today  will  be 
the  political  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

If  collaboration  between  the  youth  leaders  of 
the  various  nations  is  to  be  productive  of  the  de- 
sired results,  then  the  first  condition  to  be  fulfilled 
is  that  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  must 
be  determined  that,  when  the  youth  of  foreign  na- 
tions are  entrusted  to  them,  they  will  absolutely 
renounce  the  thought  of  infecting  the  minds  of  this 
youth  with  political  ideas.  When  the  task  in  hand 
is  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  the 
people  of  various  nations,  youth  leaders  who  are 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities  will  not  seek  to 
gain  a  political  success  for  certain  ideas  and  max- 
ims. But  they  will  strive  solely  to  bring  about 
mutual  appreciation  on  a  purely  human  basis,  in 
a  spirit  of  companionship  and  absolute  uprightness. 
That  must  be  the  goal  which  the  youth  leaders  must 
persistently  keep  in  view  throughout  all  their  in- 
ternational collaboration.  The  more  the  youth  of 
the  various  nations  associate  with  their  contempor- 
aries in  foreign  lands,  the  more  they  will  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  character  and  ways  of 
foreign  nations.  Perhaps  they  may  thus  get  a  gen- 
eral insight  into  those  inner  trends  which  direct  the 
course  of  political  events  in  each  nation.  Treated 
in  this  way,  interchanges  between  the  youth  of  the 
various  countries  will  not  and  cannot  be  used  as  a 
political  instrument,  but  will  be  a  means  of  mutual 
education. 
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The  Alcazar — The  Modern  Ronscevalles 

Editorial  Note:  This  story  of  the  defense  of  the  Alcazar  won  last  spring  an  Honorable  Mention  on  the  Annual  Literary 
Contest  of  all  preparatory  schools,  conducted  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Magazine. 

By  J.  Leland  Sosman,  P.  A.  '38 


nPHE  bright  summer  sun  shone  lazily  on  the  quiet 
countryside  of  central  Spain,  pouring  its 
warmth  upon  an  easy  going  people.  In  its  rays  that 
great  castle,  the  Alcazar,  stood  guard  with  its  lofty 
towers  and  battlements  over  the  city  of  Toledo  be- 
low. For  centuries  it  had  stood  thus,  its  ancient 
bulk  raised  proudly  toward  the  dazzling  sun  and 
cloudless  sky.  What  sights  had  its  great  stones  not 
seen;  what  sounds  not  heard?  Born  with  the  tramp 
of  Roman  legions  echoing  through  its  corridors,  it 
was  old  in  centuries  when,  with  the  sinking  of  that 
mighty  empire,  its  halls  rang  with  the  shouts  and 
cries  of  a  barbaric  race  from  the  far  north.  Its  walls 
were  crumbling  with  age  when  the  inspired  horde 
of  the  Prophet  of  Allah  swarmed  through  the  land, 
sweeping  the  Visigoths  before  them.  From  their 
hands  it  received  renewed  youth  and  strength.  Still 
another  age  passed  and  the  Moors  were  forgotten 
as  holy  wars  rocked  Europe.  But  the  ancient  fort- 
ress stood.  Time  after  time  the  Alcazar  was  gutted 
by  fire,  yet  its  massive  granite  walls  remained  im- 
pervious to  flames  as  well  as  age;  time  after  time 
its  interior  was  rebuilt;  time  after  time  it  changed 
hands,  each  new  master  adding  to  its  size  and 
beauty. 

Then,  like  the  knell  of  approaching  doom,  the 
rumble  of  cannon,  shell,  and  bomb  rolled  'round 
the  world.  With  their  entrance  into  warfare,  don- 
jon, keep,  castle,  and  fortress  became  but  mem- 
ories linked  with  the  days  of  chivalry  and  armored 
knights.  With  them  went  the  proud  position  of  the 
Alcazar,  mighty  castle,  shelter  of  chieftain,  caid, 
king,  and  bishop,  now  merely  an  academy  for 
military  cadets. 

Yet,  "The  lane  is  long,"  someone  has  said, 
"that  never  turns  again,  and  Fate,  though  fickle, 
often  gives  another  chance  to  men."  So  it  was 
destined  for  the  ancient  fortress.  Once  more  the 
clash  of  arms,  once  more  the  onset  and  the  sally. 


once  more  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  were  to 
come  beneath  those  stately  walls.  Then  in  full  glory 
was  the  Alcazar  to  crumple  wearily  to  its  long 
earned  rest. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  small  notebook 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Alcazar,  evidently  the 
diary  of  Cadet  Lt.  Diego  Lara.  Many  of  the  pages 
are  missing  or  illegible,  so  that  the  story  is  not 
quite  coherent  in  places. 

Sept.  1 :  Today  we  passed  the  forty-first  day  of 
the  siege.  So  far,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  huge  cel- 
lars carved  out  of  solid  rock  beneath  our  fortress, 
we  have  held  out  with  comparatively  few  losses 
against  tanks,  armored  cars,  shells,  bombs,  and 
troops,  but  now  a  new  menace  has  appeared  which 
may  spell  destruction  for  us  all. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  this  morning,  the  start- 
ling news  was  brought  up  from  the  bottom  level 
that  the  faint  sound  of  picks  digging  underneath 
the  foundations  could  be  heard  there.  All  through 
the  day,  this  sound  has  been  growing  louder  and 
clearer  and  we  have  spent  most  of  our  time  in  sus- 
pense, waiting  and  listening  for  that  tap-tap-tap — , 
which  is  continuing  on  into  the  night. 

These  sounds  can  mean  but  one  thing;  the  gov- 
ernment forces  are  planning  to  mine  our  defences 
in  an  attempt  to  drive  us  from  these  underground 
shelters,  but,  as  we  voted  several  weeks  ago,  we 
will  not  surrender,  regardless  of  the  circumstances. 
A  firing  squad  awaits  each  and  every  one  of  us  if 
we  fall  into  government  hands.  Almost  to  a  man  we 
are  resolved  to  die  fighting. 

It  is  a  hard  fate  for  the  women  and  children 
trapped  here  with  us,  but  what  can  we  possibly  do 
for  them?  Most  of  the  women  have  husbands  still 
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living  here  and  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  them. 
Even  if  we  took  the  offer  to  spare  their  lives,  once 
they  came  into  enemy  hands,  they  might  easily  be 
used  as  hostages  or  even  shot,  in  spite  of  the 
promise.  There  is  no  place  in  this  war  for  promises; 
they  are  only  made  to  be  broken. 

Sept.  3:  All  the  men  are  completely  exhausted 
after  a  hard  day  of  fighting  and  have  thrown  them- 
selves down  in  all  parts  of  this  dark  hole  to  catch 
as  much  sleep  as  possible.  I  am  no  exception, 
hardly  being  able  to  keep  my  eyes  open. 

Since  the  government  troops  were  found  to  have 
been  working  in  much  closer  during  the  night.  Col. 
Moscardo  ordered  most  of  the  men  out  of  the  cel- 
lars to  drive  the  enemy  back  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  dig  in.  We  were  in  position,  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  attack,  when  Luck  smiled 
on  us  in  rare  fashion.  The  enemy  themselves  made 
an  attack,  expecting  to  take  our  garrison  by  sur- 
prise with  most  of  us  below  ground.  We  held  our 
fire  until  they  were  almost  upon  us  and  then,  when 
there  was  no  chance  of  missing,  we  poured  a  volley 
into  their  ranks  that  mowed  them  down  as  a  puff 
of  wind  scatters  a  house  of  cards.  Their  officers 
were  the  particular  targets  for  our  gunners,  and  one 
whose  body  was  examined  later  had  thirty-four 
bullets  in  him.  The  remainder,  milling  about 
leaderless  and  bewildered  at  the  suddenness  of  our 
defensive  counter,  were  practically  helpless  to  re- 
turn the  withering  hail  of  lead  which  we  rained 
down  on  them.  They  were  slaughtered  in  their 
tracks  until  their  buglers  quickly  sounded  "Re- 
treat" and  the  survivors  fled  back  to  their  trenches, 
like  the  returning  soldiers  of  the  "Noble  six  hun- 
dred," a  shattered  remnant. 

Sept.  8:  This  monotony  of  waiting  will  drive  us 
all  to  insanity  if  it  lasts  much  longer.  Night  and 
day  we  lie  here  in  these  pitch  black  bowels  of  the 
earth,  listening,  listening,  listening.  Nothing  re- 
lieves that  devilish  tap-tap-tap — .  The  sound  can 
be  heard  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  these  vast 
underground  caverns,  and  no  one  except  the  sen- 
tries may  leave  them  because  of  the  terrific  bom- 
bardment which  the  government  batteries  are  laying 
down. 


At  about  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  the  Colonel 
must  have  realized  that  the  only  way  to  keep  up 
the  morale  was  to  give  the  men  something  to  do. 
He  called  all  the  men  to  the  top  and  at  four-thirty 
we  dashed  from  the  fortress  to  attack  several  enemy 
positions.  The  attack  was  so  unexpected  that  we 
captured  several  machine  guns  and  returned  after 
a  half  hour's  fighting  with  almost  no  losses.  The 
spirits  of  all  have  bettered  remarkably  since  this 
bit  of  action,  for  besides  relieving  the  monotony  of 
five  days'  incarceration,  it  has  given  us  something 
about  which  to  talk  other  than  the  mining  parties. 

One  of  the  women,  however,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Moreto,  a  young  girl  of  not  over  twenty-five,  sud- 
denly cracked  under  the  strain  and  this  evening 
lost  her  mind  entirely.  She  ran  back  and  forth 
through  the  subterranean  tunnels,  screaming  in  a 
wild  voice,  evaded  several  who  tried  to  stop  her, 
and  finally,  guided  by  her  warped  brain,  ran  up 
into  the  open,  where  a  government  bullet  merci- 
fully made  an  end  of  her  suffering. 

This  tragedy  has  touched  the  hearts  of  all  and 
has  undone  whatever  good  our  slight  victory  of  the 
afternoon  had  done  toward  improving  the  spirits 
of  the  garrison.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  strained  coun- 
tenances of  the  entire  group.  Men  above  cowardly 
fear,  men  who  only  a  few  short  hours  ago  rushed 
into  the  very  muzzles  of  enemy  machine  guns  with 
a  contemptuous  laugh  at  death,  sit  dejectedly  on 
the  cold  floor  with  strong,  hard  faces;  each  wonder- 
ing how  long  it  will  be  before  he,  his  wife,  or  his 
children  will  be  screaming  maniacs  running  wildly 
through  this  pit  of  hell!  How  long,  0  God?  How 
long? 

Sept.  14:  Today  we  have  burned  our  last  bridge 
behind  us,  but  we  have  no  regrets  on  that  score.  It 
was  inevitable  that  this  should  happen  sooner  or 
later,  for  in  reality  it  was  done  weeks  ago  when  we 
passed  the  vote  of  no  surrender  and  swore  to  up- 
hold it  regardless  of  the  circumstances  or  odds. 

This  evening  marked  the  end  of  almost  a  week's 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  negotiate 
our  surrender.  They  claim  that  they  have  laid  fifty 
tons  of  T.  N.  T.  beneath  our  foundations  and  can 
blow  us  sky-high  at  a  moment's  notice.  No  doubt 
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they  have  laid  mines  under  us,  but  if  they  could  do 
all  that  they  claim,  they  would  not  be  wasting  all 
this  time  trying  to  bluff  us  into  surrendering,  nor 
would  their  sappers  still  be  at  work  below,  where 
we  can  plainly  hear  them  digging. 

The  final  ultimatum  this  evening  was  made  by  a 
government  officer  under  a  flag  of  truce,  who  turned 
out  to  be  Major  Juan  Rojo,  a  former  schoolmate  of 
many  of  us,  chosen,  no  doubt,  for  that  reason.  Dur- 
ing the  parley,  he  used  every  word  of  persuasion 
that  he  could  call  to  mind,  but  the  Colonel  remained 
impassive.  It  was  a  great  inspiration  to  see  the 
Colonel  standing  there,  his  jaw  set  and  every  muscle 
in  his  face  denoting  strength  of  purpose,  as,  with 
supreme  courage  and  icy  calm,  he  gave  his  reply. 
"With  General  Emilio  Mola  at  the  gates  of  Madrid, 
you  will  be  the  ones  to  surrender."  We  could  not 
help  thinking  back  a  few  short  weeks  to  the  brief 
words  he  wrote  to  his  son,  a  prisoner  in  government 
hands,  when  he  received  the  message  that  unless 
the  Alcazar  surrendered  his  son  would  die  before 
a  firing  squad.  "These  traitors  have  proposed  that 
I  should  save  your  life  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  my 
brave  men  and  my  honor.  I  hope  you  will  die  like 
a  hero  after  praying  loudly,  'Long  live  Spain!' 
Your  life  will  be  eternal!" 

Sept.  17:  The  fatal  moment  is  at  hand.  This 
morning  the  sound  of  picks  ceased  entirely.  The 
mines  are  finished.  Now  at  seven  in  the  evening  we 
can  see  the  civilian  population  evacuating  Toledo 
for  a  two  mile  radius  about  our  besieged  position. 
All  of  us  who  are  able  to  walk  have  ascended  from 
below  and  are  waiting  just  below  the  mouths  of  the 
vaults  on  the  north  side.  Extra  ammunition  has 
been  issued,  sandbag  barricades  erected  in  front  of 
the  cellar  mouths,  and  machine  guns  placed  in  all 
strategic  positions,  for  this  is  the  greatest  crisis  yet 
faced. 

Ten  o'clock.  The  last  of  the  civilians  left  the  two 
mile  zone  almost  an  hour  ago.  A  trainload  of  troops 
has  arrived  from  Madrid  with  several  detachments 
of  machine  gunners  and  they  have  taken  up 
positions  in  the  government  trenches  in  readiness 
for  the  big  push  which  we  are  now  certain  will 
follow  the  detonation  of  the  mines.  In  one  way  this 
is  encouraging,  for  it  proves  that  the  government 


engineers  are  not  as  confident  of  the  success  of  their 
work  as  they  have  claimed.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
hoping  that  the  attack  will  come  soon;  for,  although 
we  are  safe  from  shot  and  shell  in  these  ancient 
subterranean  quarters,  light  and  food  have  prac- 
tically failed  us.  There  is  little  left  except  mule 
meat  and  some  aged  hay  and  oats  intended  for  the 
horses  which  we  have  eaten.  Our  kerosene  is  almost 
gone  and  soon,  for  light,  we  shall  have  to  depend 
on  our  homemade  candles  of  horse  fat. 

As  we  wait  here  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
cavern  entrance  lighted  only  by  the  feeble  glow 
from  a  lamp  burning  our  precious  kerosene,  there 
is  a  faint  undercurrent  of  low  talking,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  men  are  silent.  One  or  two  of  the 
women  are  weeping  and  many  are  praying.  Others 
are  suffering  dry-eyed  and  unmoving;  one  in  par- 
ticular, whose  husband  is  among  the  twenty  suicide 
volunteers  holding  the  doomed  south-west  tower 
against  a  possible  surprise  attack,  is  sitting  rigidly 
against  the  wall,  her  head  held  high  with  the 
bravest,  although  she  is  biting  her  lip  to  keep  from 
sobbing. 

Just  then  the  wail  of  a  baby  broke  the  hush  which 
hangs  heavily  over  this  gloomy  vault.  It  came  from 
the  sick  bay,  where  two  young  mothers  are  caring 
for  their  babies,  born  in  these  dismal  depths.  What 
a  place  in  which  to  make  one's  entrance  into  the 
world!  And  perhaps  to  make  one's  exit  from  it,  too, 
both  in  the  same  month!  These  little  beings  have 
never  even  seen  the  daylight.  Perhaps  we  have 
seen  it  for  the  last  time.  Adios! 

Sept.  18:  Still  alive  and  whole,  thank  God,  as 
are  most  of  the  garrison.  Although  our  casualties 
today  have  been  the  heaviest  of  any  single  day  thus 
far,  the  rejoicing  tonight  is  boundless,  as  can  well 
be  expected  after  almost  three  weeks  of  well-nigh 
unendurable  tension,  which  had  brought  nerves  and 
tempers  to  the  snapping  point.  No  one  can  sleep.  A 
state  of  hysteria  has  gripped  everyone  and  is  vent- 
ing itself  in  singing,  dancing,  and  general  merry- 
making. The  wireless  has  been  tuned  in  on  a  civ- 
ilian station  and  men  and  women  are  gaily  dancing 
to  the  strains  of  jazz  music,  which  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  above  the  laughing,  frolicking  voices 
echoing  back  and  forth  through  the  tunnels.  In 
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another  section  a  guitar  and  a  harmonica  or  two 
have  been  found,  and  a  group  is  singing  its  entire 
repertoire,  from  hymns  to  marches  and  gay  love 
songs.  If  it  were  not  for  the  intermittent  rattle  of 
firing  and  the  occasional  sound  of  an  exploding 
shell  above  ground,  one  would  never  guess  our 
desperate  straits  or  the  existence  of  a  war. 

In  only  one  section  of  our  old  fort  does  anything 
but  unchecked  joy  have  a  place.  In  the  makeshift 
hospital  under  the  northeast  corner  the  head  sur- 
geon and  his  three  young  assistants  have  been 
working  without  cessation  since  early  this  morn- 
ing. About  one  hundred  fifty  cases  have  been 
l)rought  to  them  during  the  day,  of  which  six  have 
necessitated  amputations.  Many  of  the  men  have 
not  been  treated  even  now,  late  as  it  is.  Three  of 
the  twenty  who  volunteered  for  duty  on  the  south- 
west comer  are  among  the  wounded — the  only  sur- 
vivors of  that  brave  band.  The  rest  have  given  their 
lives  for  the  cause.  Fifty-seven  valiant  soldiers,  all 
told,  have  this  day  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
the  glory  of  Spain. 

That  we  did  not  join  them  is  still  hard  to  believe. 
At  exactly  seven  o'clock  this  morning  the  two  mines 
were  fired  simultaneously  and  as  soon  as  the  smoke 
had  begun  to  clear,  the  government  came  over  the 
top.  Great  numbers  of  our  men  were  injured  by 
flying  stone,  but  their  places  were  filled  at  once  by 
others,  who  turned  back  the  enemy  advance  with 
machine-guns  and  hand-grenades  after  a  vicious 
struggle  which  lasted  for  several  hours  among  the 
piles  of  shattered  stone  and  other  debris  that  were 
once  a  fortress.  Then  came  the  terrible  work  of 
caring  for  the  dead  and  wounded.  There  was  no 
place  to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  so  the  best 
we  could  do  was  to  hurl  them  from  the  east  win- 
dows over  the  hundred  foot  drop  to  the  River  Tau- 
gus  below. 

in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  our  one  page  daily 
paper.  El  Alcazar,  went  to  press  as  usual  and  to- 
day it  carried  the  welcome  news  that  a  relief 
column  under  General  F'raiu  o,  himself,  is  steadily 
advancing  to  our  aid  up  ihe  Taugus  valley,  and 
has  already  reached  Santa  Olalla,  only  thirty  miles 
away. 

Sept.  20:  The  government  has  apparently  rea- 


lized that  surrender  will  not  be  forthcoming,  as 
they  have  been  led  to  believe,  for  this  morning  they 
renewed  their  steady  bombardment  which  has  been 
neglected  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  They  also 
tried  a  new  method  of  attack  by  spraying  gasoline 
over  the  ruins  with  a  large  fire  hose  and  then  ignit- 
ing it.  We  were  totally  unprepared  to  meet  this  new 
menace,  but  a  single  man  saved  the  day  by  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  acts  of  heroism  yet  displayed. 

When  the  situation  was  fast  becoming  desperate. 
Corporal  Barcia  rushed  from  his  post  and  flung 
himself  on  the  militiamen  handling  the  hose.  After 
a  brief  struggle,  the  two  enemy  hosemen  were  lying 
on  the  ground  and  the  Corporal  was  in  sole  pos- 
session of  the  hose,  which  he  quickly  turned  on  the 
troops  that  had  been  laying  down  the  protecting 
barran^e.  His  sudden  dash  had  taken  them  quite  un- 
awares and  as  long  as  there  had  been  the  danger 
of  hitting  their  comrades,  they  had  withheld  their 
fire,  but  when  he  rose  from  the  fight  and  reversed 
the  stream  of  gasoline,  they  opened  up  with  all 
their  might.  We  did  our  best  from  the  fort  to  draw 
their  fire,  but  there  could  be  only  one  end  to  such 
a  sortie,  as  Barcia  had  known  before  he  started. 
One  of  the  enemy  machine  gunners  got  the  range 
for  a  moment  before  our  furious  but  futile  fusillade 
silenced  him  and  the  Corporal's  body  jerked  with 
the  impact  of  half  a  dozen  lethal  slugs.  He  crum- 
pled slowly  to  his  knees  mortally  wounded,  but, 
staunch  soldier  that  he  w^as  he  kept  his  hose  play- 
ing on  the  enemy  trenches  until  another  bullet 
pierced  his  brain  and  wrote  the  finish  to  his  heroic 
deed. 

Sept.  21  :  Planes  from  General  Franco's  advanc- 
ing column  flew  overhead  today  and  aided  us  im- 
mensely by  bombing  the  enemy's  gasoline  supplies, 
thus  forcing  them  to  abandon  their  renewed  at- 
tempts to  spray  more  of  it  on  us.  After  their  work 
was  accomplished,  they  flew  low  over  the  citadel 
and  dropped  an  encouraging  message  from  Gen- 
eral Franco  stating  that  he  expects  to  have  his 
forces  here  in  less  than  a  week.  The  message  was 
accompanied  by  much  needed  supplies,  and  what 
a  treat  it  was  to  have  the  usual  dinner  of  mule  meat 
supplemented  by  a  portion  of  mixed  vegetables 
even  though  small. 
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The  constant  shelling  is  slowly  picking  this  great 
castle  to  pieces  and  late  this  afternoon  the  last  re- 
maining tower,  the  northeast,  crumpled  with  a  roar 
of  falling  masonry  under  the  concentrated  fire  of 
all  four  batteries.  Luckily  no  one  was  caught  under 
it,  although  a  few  minor  injuries  were  received 
from  flying  stone. 

Sept.  24:  At  about  one  this  afternoon  the  enemy 
guns  quickened  their  fire  and  laid  down  a  heavy 
barrage  as  a  prelude  to  the  attack  which  we  have 
been  expecting  for  several  days.  True  to  our  pre- 
dictions, at  two  o'clock  the  government  troops  came 
charging  out  of  their  trenches  in  full  force.  Our 
machine  guns,  however,  performed  a  deadly  execu- 
tion in  their  ranks  which  smashed  the  first  line  be- 
fore it  was  well  started.  Nevertheless,  the  enemy 
was  not  intending  a  mere  skirmish;  they  were  de- 
termined to  penetrate  into  the  building,  regardless 
of  the  cost,  and  to  this  end  threw  forward  wave 
after  wave  of  charging  men.  Again  the  machine 
guns,  alone,  wreaked  terrible  havoc  among  the 
attacking  lines,  but  Col.  Moscardo  soon  saw  that 
they  would  not  be  sufficient  in  the  face  of  such  a 
determined  attack.  Instantly  he  issued  half  a  dozen 
orders  and  detachments  of  men  ran  to  every  side, 
leaving  about  a  third  of  the  garrison  below  ground 
to  be  called  upon  as  needed. 

When  five  hundred  riflemen  added  their  fire  to 
that  of  the  machine  gunners,  it  was  too  much  for 
the  government  troops,  who  turned  and  ran,  but 
only  to  reform  again  and  return  doggedly  to  the 
attack.  This  time  about  fifty  managed  to  reach  what 
was  left  of  the  south  wall.  They  charged  on  into  the 
fort  driving  back  our  defence  and  two  hundred 
more  poured  through  the  breach  behind  them  clear 
to  the  center  of  the  building.  Then  suddenly,  at  the 
Colonel's  command,  the  reserve  third  broke  from 
their  holes  and  took  the  enemy  on  the  flank  with 
an  annihilating  cross-fire.  For  a  long  moment  the 
enemy  stood  their  ground,  but  then  turned  and  fled 
in  a  headlong  rout,  leaving  almost  half  their  num- 
ber on  the  ground,  dead  or  dying.  What  a  costly 
day  for  the  government!  They  must  be  ii\  desperate 
haste  to  take  the  citadel  before  aid  arrives. 

Sept.  26:  The  relief  is  almost  here!  Already  we 
can  hear  the  rumbling  of  heavy  guns  in  the  west. 
They  should  reach  Toledo  either  tomorrow  or  the 


next  day — within  the  week  that  General  Franco 
promised. 

The  Colonel  has  issued  all  the  remaining  hand 
grenades  against  an  emergency,  for  no  one  knows 
what  sort  of  scheme  the  enemy  will  try. 

11:00  p.  m.  The  scheme  proved  to  be  a  surprise 
attack  under  cover  of  darkness.  We  were  unable 
to  see  to  shoot,  and  the  enemy  were  at  the  very 
walls  before  we  could  offer  resistance.  Then  the 
Colonel's  hand  grenades  served  their  purpose  well. 
From  all  sides  they  were  hurled  down  upon  the 
advancing  foe,  blowing  great  gaps  in  the  shadowy 
ranks.  Flesh  and  blood  were  not  made  to  stand 
against  iron  and  steel,  and,  in  spite  of  their  heroic 
efforts,  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retreat. 

Sept.  27:  General  Franco's  forces  are  advancing 
into  the  city!  Since  dawn  they  have  been  fighting 
hand  to  hand  with  the  retreating  foe  and  now  the 
government  troops  are  beginning  to  change  their 
orderly  retreat  into  a  rout.  How  those  Moors  and 
Legionnaires  can  fight!  They  are  driving  back  the 
government  center  by  dint  of  sheer  ferocity. 

Col.  Moscardo  has  given  the  order  to  prepare  to 
evacuate  the  fort  which  has  served  us  so  long  and 
so  faithfully.  In  about  ten  minutes  we  shall  leave 
our  defences  for  good  and  harass  the  foe  in  the 
rear.  Caught  between  two  fires  they  will  be  wiped 
out,  our  comrades  will  take  Toledo  by  storm  and 
we  shall  be  free!  FREE!  Free  after  seventy  days 
of  imprisonment!  Just  a  few  short  minutes  and  all 
our  hopes  and  dreams  will  come  true!  "May  God 
be  praised,  who  hath  brought  us  safely  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  day." 

MILITARY  RECORDS  OF  THE 
ALCAZAR  CADET  ACADEMY,  TOLEDO 
Colonel  Jose  Moscardo,  Commander 

Killed  in  Action 
Sept.  26:  Angelo  Hermanez — Defending  M.  G. 
post  7. 

Sept.  26:  Pedro  Caballero — Enfilading  enemy 
S.  W.  salient. 

Sept.  26:  Sgt.  Juan  Rico — Counter  attacking 
enemy  S.  W.  salient 

Sept.  27:  Lt.  Diego  Lara — Attacking  enemy  rear. 
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Curious  Cerebrations 

By  James  E.  Trott,  P.  A.  '38 


T  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  who  finds  studying  more 
difficult  than  does  he  who  is  set  off  on  a  train 
of  thought  by  every  paragraph  he  reads.  This  train 
need  not  be  relevant,  nor  need  it  be  even  sensible; 
but  it  is  there,  and  it  is  a  thing  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is  my  purpose  here  to  cite  a  few  of  the  startling 
discoveries  which  I  have  found  as  the  cabooses  of 
trains  of  thought  occasioned  by  my  reading  during 
a  half-term  of  biology. 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  qualified,  because  of  a 
half-hour  detour  of  this  type,  to  present  myself  be- 
fore the  worthy  evolutionists  and  inquire,  "What 
makes  you  so  sure  that  the  flowering  plants  de- 
veloped from  fern  like  structures,  or  that  Homo 
sapiens  developed  from  the  Neanderthal  man  or  a 
similar  gentleman?  Allow  me  to  undermine  your 
fine  theories,  and  blow  Darwin  at  the  moon."  What 
right  would  I  have  to  speak  to  these  scholars  in 
such  fashion?  Read  on. 

Is  not  Man's  whole  hurly-burly  a  search  for  hap- 
piness, freedom  from  entanglements,  pure  sim- 
plicity? Does  not  Man  long  for  godliness  and  im- 
mortality? May  not  the  final  goals  of  all  organisms 
be  the  same?  Yes.  What  creature  has  attained  these 
desires  to  the  fullest  measure?  Why,  your  one- 
celled  blob  of  protoplasm,  your  pleurococcus  or 
amoeba.  Since  he  has  attained  the  goals  for  which 
all  life  strives,  is  he  not  the  highest  form  of  life? 
Therefore  it  seems  logical  to  state  that  he  has  been 
bred  down  through  the  more  complex  structures, 
not  they  up  through  him. 

To  support  this  theory  I  might  have  to  turn  the 
earth  inside  out  to  get  the  fossils  in  the  right  strata, 
and  explain  myriad  other  points — but  then,  refer 
back  to  the  first  paragraph  and  you  will  find  a 
statement  that  these  jewels  of  wisdom  are  "not 
necessarily  even  sensible" — on  that  I  rest  my  case. 

The  atom,  with  its  wonderful  protons  and  elec- 
trons, was  the  starting  point  for  this  next  cerebra- 
tion. Electrons  whirl  about  the  stationary  proton, 
I  read.  Just,  I  thought,  as  the  planets  whirl  about 
the  sun!  Now  there  is  a  thought!  The  solar  system 
is  like  an  atom.  Perhaps  all  the  stars  we  see  have 
systems  of  planets,  and  are  other  atoms — atoms 


along  with  our  solar  atom  in  some  object  com- 
prising part  of  a  huge  world,  which  in  turn  may 
be  part  of  a  huger  one,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

We  might  carry  this  train  of  thought  in  the  other 
direction,  also.  Look  at  your  hand,  and  imagine 
that  the  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed  are  tiny 
solar  systems — the  protons  as  suns,  the  whirling 
electrons  as  planets.  Now  fancy  that  on  one  of  those 
electrons  is  erected  an  infinitesimal  telescope,  at- 
tended by  a  super-infinitesimal  man,  who  is  looking 
out  over  what  is  to  him  measureless  distance 
(measureless  for  us,  too,  because  we  have  no  ins- 
trument with  such  fine  adjustment)  to  a  neighbor- 
ing proton  and  its  invisible  electrons. 

And  then,  turning  back,  picture  our  own  little 
sphere  an  electron  in  some  giant's  hand,  and  your- 
self an  absolute  nothingness  on  that  electron,  and 
our  noble  fellow-men,  now  engaged  in  erecting 
their  two-hundred  inch  telescope  on  Mt.  Palomar, 
similar  nothingnesses,  about  to  attempt  the  bring- 
ing of  their  neighboring  protons  a  little  closer.  . 

Such  are  the  products  of  thought  detours.  Need 
I  warn  you  to  avoid  them? 

A  Cut 

Anonymous,  P.  A.  '39 

Bell  is  ringing; 
Prof  is  late. 
Hope  he  has 
Another  date. 

Seven  after. 
Still  no  sign. 
A  cut  right  now 
Would  go  just  fine. 

Late  bell  buzzes. 
Down  the  stairs 
We  all  tumble. 
Full  of  prayers. 

Goodbye  Latin 
For  a  day. 
Wish  he  always 
Cut  this  way. 


Night  Express 


By  Richard  R.  Wareham,  P.  A.  '41 

There's  a  certain  something  about  a  train 
That  does  things  to  me  I  can't  explain. 
A  whistle,  a  roar — a  streak  of  light 
Goes  plunging  headlong  in  the  night. 
Hurling  itself  over  gleaming  trails. 
Sought  out  by  the  headlight  upon  the  rails. 
Just  a  swish  and  it's  passed  from  front  to  rear, 
And  I'm  watching  the  markers  disappear. 

There's  an  aching  something,  away  inside. 
That  longing  to  ride,  and  ride,  and  ride — 
With  the  rattle  of  gravel  against  a  tie. 
And  the  clickety-clack  as  the  poles  whiz  by; 
And  the  rhythmical  sound  of  the  crossing-bell 
Flung  back  on  the  wind,  as  we  race  pellmell 
Toward  some  large  metropolis  bedecked  with  black. 
Oh,  how  lonely  it  is  by  the  railroad  track! 
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The  Architect's  Nightmare 

By  William  P.  Arnold,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '40 


JD  ILL  JONES  was  thoroughly  tired  out.  All  day 
he  had  been  pouring  over  drafts  and  plans  of 
Mrs.  von  Upstuck's  new  country  villa.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  going  wrong,  and  more  than  once  he 
had  considered  giving  the  whole  job  up  as  a  hope- 
less mess.  She  was  such  a  foolish  creature.  Archi- 
tectural laws  and  principles  meant  nothing  to  her. 
If  she  wanted  a  balcony  here,  or  a  large  closet 
there,  she  never  took  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  heavy  supports  would  have  to  be  installed  for 
the  balcony,  or  that  a  large  closet  simply  could 
not  be  planked  down  anywhere  without  taking  up 
the  space  required  by  objects  such  as  plumbing 
lines,  ventilating  shafts,  and  electric  terminals.  No, 
such  utterly  uninteresting  factors  were  quite  be- 
yond feminine  comprehension.  These  and  many 
other  problems  were  bothering  Mr.  Jones  when  he 
finally  slipped  between  the  sheets  for  eight  hours  of 
bliss,  unmarred  (or  so  he  thought,  anyhow)  by  the 
image  of  Mrs.  von  Upstuck.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
dropped  off  to  sleep  than  his  troubles  commenced 
anew,  only  this  time — well,  let's  see. 

Mr.  Jones,  without  food  or  water,  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  desert.  He  was  parched  and  weak, 
able  only  to  struggle  ahead  with  the  hope  of  find- 
ing an  oasis.  For  days  he  had  been  toiling  across 
the  dunes  and  was  near  the  point  of  collapse.  Sud- 
denly he  looked  up  and  saw  a  city  materializing 
out  of  the  haze  on  the  horizon.  Hastily  he  plodded 
on  with  renewed  vigor  and  reached  the  town  at  mid- 
day. He  passed  inside  the  gate  and  heard  it  slam 
behind  him.  Bewildered,  he  glanced  about  him. 
His  gaze  was  met  by  lines  and  lines  of  houses.  With 
a  gasp  he  realized  with  incredulity  that  every  house 
in  that  maze  of  construction  was  the  exact  dupli- 
cate of  Mrs.  von  Upstuck's.  However,  he  soon  be- 
came acutely  conscious  of  his  emaciated  condition, 
and  started  towards  the  nearest  building  expecting 
to  receive  aid.  Imagine  his  amazement,  then,  w4ien 
the  house  seemed  to  swell  up  on  its  foundations  and 


actually  appeared  to  resent  his  intrusion.  Never- 
theless, he  approached  nearer,  eyeing  this  strange 
phenomenon.  Suddenly  with  a  hissing  sound  the 
house  swelled  up  and  spat  upon  him.  Simulta- 
neously, Mrs.  von  Upstuck  appeared  on  the  porch, 
broom  in  hand,  motioning  him  away.  As  the  house 
began  to  inflate  dangerously  once  more,  he  deemed 
it  advisable  to  remove  himself  and  seek  succor  in 
more  favorable  territory. 

As  he  turned  to. go,  he  noticed  that  all  the  houses 
were  heaving  and  had  looks  of  extreme  hostility 
on  their  countenances.  He  also  observed  that  on  the 
front  porch  of  each  was  a  Mrs.  von  Upstuck  with 
a  broom  in  hand.  Despairingly,  Mr.  Jones  staggered 
up  the  street,  vainly  seeking  a  way  out  of  this  laby- 
rinth of  carpentry.  But  it  was  no  use.  In  every 
direction  were  nothing  but  vile  houses.  With  a  moan 
he  sank  to  the  ground,  bitterly  bewailing  his  lot. 
Then  something  made  him  glance  up,  and  abruptly 
his  features  froze  in  terror.  The  houses  were  con- 
verging upon  him!  From  every  direction  they  ad- 
vanced with  horrible  heaves  and  contortions.  Urg- 
ing them  on  were  the  Mrs.  von  Upstucks,  swinging 
their  hideous  brooms  and  with  gleams  of  malice 
fairly  dripping  from  their  eyes.  Alas!  He  had  al- 
ways known  that  Mrs.  von  Upstuck  would  be  the 
death  of  him,  and  here  was  his  idle  fancy  come 
terribly  true!  Well,  he  might  as  well  show  that  she- 
fiend  that,  even  if  he  was  an  architect,  he  could  die 
like  a  man.  He  summoned  his  ebbing  strength,  and, 
holding  his  head  high,  rose  to  his  feet  to  await  the 
end.  On  came  the  houses — closer,  closer,  closer, 
clo — wait!  What  is  this!  A  sound  of  gunfire,  and 
the  buildings  suddenly  crumple  to  the  ground, 
crushing  their  mistresses  beneath  them.  In  wonder- 
ment Mr.  Jones  looks  for  explanation.  It  is  not  long 
in  coming,  for,  marching  across  the  desert,  ap- 
proaches an  army  flying  the  flag  of  the  National 
Architects'  Union  of  America.  With  a  blare  of 
music  his  fellow  architects  troop  through  the  gate 
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and  in  reply  to  the  excited  queries  of  Mr.  Jones, 
admit  that  they  were  on  a  crusade  to  rid  the  world 
of  all  Mrs.  von  Upstucks,  attaining  their  objective, 
fortunately,  just  in  time  to  save  Mr.  Jones,  the  last 
of  Mrs.  von  Upstuck's  victims. 

Next  morning  when  Mr.  Jones  awoke,  he  arose 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  nothing  which 
Mrs.  von  Upstuck  might  do  or  say  could  possibly 
upset  him  again.  From  now  on  he  would  tell  her 
what  to  do  instead  of  she  telling  him.  And,  further- 
more, if  she  didn't  like  it  she  could  get  another 
architect  to  build  her  house. 

Impressions  Of  Any  Early  Morning 
In  Andover 
By  James  W.  Ryan,  P.  A.  '38 

J  wake  up  on  a  cold,  autumn  morning  at  a  quar- 
ter of  seven  in  my  room  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Main  Street.  Automatically  and  without  conscious 
effort  the  little  alarm  clock  by  my  bed  is  abruptly 
shut  off.  Mentally  I  groan  when  I  notice  both  the 
windows  open  and  feel  the  frosty  air.  While  I  lie 
in  bed  summoning  enough  courage  to  dash  to  the 
offending  windows  and  slam  them  shut,  I  lapse  into 
a  state  of  melancholy,  brooding  about  struggling 
through  another  day.  By  the  time  I  have  come  out 
of  this  mood,  ten  minutes  have  condensed  into  a 
mere  second.  If  my  daily  ritual  of  dressing  and 
washing  is  to  be  preserved,  I  must  concentrate  on 
this  matter  and  limit  my  thoughts  to  practical 
things. 

Some  one  has  left  the  bathroom  window  open  all 
night,  so  that  the  temperature  leads  me  to  expect 
that  the  water  from  the  faucet  will  instantly  freeze 
into  twisted  icicles,  like  the  photographs  by  high- 
speed cameras  of  water  gushing  from  a  faucet. 
However,  since  I  am  now  enclosed  in  my  everyday 
garments,  the  chilly  air  is  just  enough  to  numb  me 
and  I  conclude  my  ineffectual  ablutions  in  a  few 
moments.  When  I  hear  the  short  frantic  bursts  from 
alarm  clocks  in  various  regions  near  me  in  the 
dormitory,  I  feel  superior  to  those  poor  wretches 


who  are  just  now  rising,  when  I  have  been  up  five 
whole  minutes  before  them.  But  my  smugness  soon 
vanishes  as  I  belatedly  remember  the  assignment 
for  my  8  o'clock  class  is  not  half  finished.  After 
some  intense  anxious  thought — rather  difficult  to 
do  before  being  thawed  out  in  the  dining-room — 
I  decide  to  omit  my  usual  reverie  before  morning 
assembly  and  finish  this  all-important  assignment. 

In  spite  of  the  sobering  effect  of  the  wide,  open 
spaces  between  the  dormitory  and  the  Commons, 
requests  at  the  table  for  any  food  in  my  vicinity 
have  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  before  a 
glimmer  of  intelligence  arises  in  my  mind  and  I 
pass  that  which  is  wanted.  After  a  few  of  such  in- 
cidents, I  find  myself  hurriedly  ending  my  meal 
and  surreptitiously  trying  to  sneak  out  the  door 
before  any  more  contemptuous  glances  should  land 
on  me.  Once  in  the  crowded  hallway  I  discover  that 
there  is  quite  an  art  to  rushing  to  the  refuge  of  the 
coatroom  for  my  books  without  being  crushed  by 
the  torrent  of  hungry  humans  whirling  around  the 
corner  to  make  for  the  dining-room  door.  I  expect 
I  could  avoid  this  crowd  if  I  breakfasted  five  or 
ten  minutes  later,  but  I  find  that  residing  in  a  hall 
near  the  Commons,  my  natural  instinct  is  to 
arrive  at  George  Washington  Hall  for  assembly 
just  as  soon  as  possible;  while  a  year  ago,  living 
on  the  farther  side  of  Main  Street,  my  ambition  to 
reach  the  Commons  early  was  still  in  its  embryo. 

The  rapid  walk  from  the  Commons  to  the  audi- 
torium has  sufficed  to  bring  me  a  disillusioning 
sense  of  reality  and  I  see  how  cold  and  dreary  the 
campus  is  with  no  sunshine  about.  In  George  Wash- 
ington the  contrast  of  three  or  five  heads  to  the 
hundreds  of  empty  seats  surrounding  them  makes 
the  spacious  room  seem  dull  and  vacant.  After 
thinking  about  nothing  in  particular  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,— forgetting  my  incomplete  homework  for 
my  first  class — I  finally  drop  into  my  usual,  pre- 
assembly  doze. 

IN! 
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Our  Eastern  Policy 

By  John  P.  Furman,  P.  A.  '38 


^^NE  of  the  most  ticklish  problems  which  our 
State  Department  has  had  to  face  in  recent 
years  has  arisen  from  the  latest  invasion  of  China 
by  Japan.  The  Far  Eastern  policy  which  we  adopt 
today  will  make  the  difference  between  peace  and 
war  by  its  success  or  failure.  For  this  reason  it  is 
essential  that  we  understand  fully  the  position  of 
both  countries,  and  especially  that  of  Japan. 

We  are  all  too  apt  to  label  Japan  as  an  aggressor 
nation  and  to  let  it  go  at  that.  The  problem  is  not 
quite  so  simple,  however.  Japan's  invasion  of  China 
arises  from  a  far  more  fundamental  source  than  a 
mere  desire  for  lands  and  power;  and,  in  formu- 
lating our  policy  toward  her,  we  must  take  this 
into  consideration.  Japan,  like  every  other  nation, 
must  provide  food,  clothing,  and  the  other  neces- 
sities of  life  for  her  people.  Unlike  the  United 
States,  she  has  not  the  natural  resources  within  her 
own  empire  to  do  so.  In  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, Japan  has  become  a  highly  industrialized 
nation,  and  on  account  of  the  low  wages  which  exist 
in  the  Orient,  she  can  produce  manufactured  goods 
very  cheaply.  Within  easy  access  is  China,  an  al- 
most limitless  market  for  the  products  of  an  in- 
dustrial country,  and  with  food  and  raw  materials 
to  sell.  What  could  be  more  natural,  what  could 
be  more  desirable  than  free  and  unhampered  trade 
between  them? 

The  Japanese  are  a  business-like  people;  they 
realize  that  the  keystone  of  a  happy  and  prosperous 
Japan  is  a  happy  and  prosperous  China,  for  trade 
can  not  flourish  in  the  midst  of  dejection  and 
poverty.  But  conditions  in  China  are  far  from  being 
ideal.  Nanking  is  by  no  means  a  central  govern- 
ment, and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  for  all  the  fine  prog- 
ress he  has  made,  has  yet  to  impose  a  state  of  order. 
Famines  and  floods  still  take  an  enormous  toll 
yearly  in  lives  and  property,  and  revolts  in  out- 
lying provinces  help  keep  China  in  a  state  of  tur- 
moil. Therefore,  the  trade  with  Japan,  which  Nippon 


considers  vital,  is  almost  completely  cut  off  by  in- 
ternal upheaval  and  strife.  It  is  to  protect  their 
commercial  interests,  then,  that  the  Japanese  have 
entered  upon  this  undeclared  war,  a  war  which  has 
as  its  aim  the  restoration  of  order  in  China.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  actually  true  is  a  little  hard  to  say. 
The  important  thing  is  that  Japan  thinks  it  is;  and, 
just  as  we  warned  the  rest  of  the  world  to  keep  out 
of  our  relations  with  Latin  and  South  America,  so 
she  serves  notice  that  Oriental  affairs  are  Oriental 
affairs  and  no  business  of  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, and  France. 

The  best  possible  policy  for  us  to  follow  in  the 
Far  East  would  be  to  give  Japan  a  free  hand.  Noth- 
ing short  of  war  will  stop  her,  and  any  attempt  to 
isolate  her  commercially  will  seriously  hurt  our 
trade.  Japan  is  our  third  largest  customer,  and  it 
would  be  foolish  to  impair  this  trade  by  measures 
which  can  never  be  successful,  and  which  would  be 
definitely  harmful  to  all  concerned. 


The  Insanity  Of  It  All 
By  Robert  A.  Applegate,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '39 

'T~'HE  importance  attached  to  the  recreation  of 
football  in  recent  years  is  truly  remarkable. 
To  the  student  body  it  is  the  only  excuse  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion, and  to  the  faculty  it  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant phases  of  school  life.  It  has  even  reached 
such  a  point  that  anyone  who  makes  the  grave  error 
of  not  choosing  to  attend  even  a  minor  struggle,  is 
immediately  branded  as  a  social  outcast  and  faced 
with  the  charge  of  that  most  felonious  crime,  lack 
of  school  spirit. 

Football  is,  when  you  stop  to  consider  its  dif- 
ferent aspects,  rather  barbaric — and  stupid.  First 
there  are  the  coaches.  These  are  for  the  most  part 
dignified,  respectable  men;  yet  five  days  a  week 
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they  doff  their  civilian  clothes  and  spend  the  after- 
noon shouting  at  the  team  like  so  many  Roman 
slave  drivers.  In  the  evenings,  when  they  should  be 
devising  new  methods  of  dispensing  knowledge, 
they  spend  their  time  inventing  new  and  insidious 
plays  and  in  worrying  about  the  left  end's  sore  toe. 
Next  to  be  considered  are  the  players.  They  spend 
most  of  their  waking  hours  thinking,  talking,  or 
playing  football.  To  them  the  greatest  possible 
accomplishment  is  to  be  able  to  tackle  an  opponent 
so  as  to  break  one,  if  not  both,  of  his  legs;  and  to 
be  carried  off  the  field  of  honor  and  spend  the  rest 
of  the  year  in  the  infirmary  is  the  height  of  glory. 

However,  it  is  the  student  body  that  is  really 
responsible  for  this  mad  state  of  affairs.  It  is  they 
who  delight  in  the  bloody,  weekly  encounter,  who 
sit  in  the  pouring  rain  to  watch  two  squads  tear 
madly  at  each  other  in  a  frenzied  attempt  to  carry 
the  pigskin  over  the  goal  line.  It  is  for  their  appro- 
val that  twenty-two  boys  risk  life  and  limb  in  pur- 
suit of  a  misshapen  ball  whose  actions  none  can 
foretell.  For  them  the  coaches  spend  their  days 
discussing  and  their  nights  dreaming  football. 
Thus  we  have  a  very  queer  picture  of  an  austere 
and  dignified  school  or  college  making  itself  look 
ridiculous  by  bending  every  effort  to  satisfy  the 
brutal  pleasures  of  the  hoi  polloi. 

If  this  state  of  affairs  remains  and  football  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  importance,  we  may  one  day 
be  faced  with  the  spectacle  of  colleges  run  by 
coaches  and  assistant  coaches,  who  will  give  orders 
to  lesser  officials,  such  as  presidents  and  deans. 
At  such  a  time  the  curriculum  will  be  entirely 
changed.  The  physics  department  will  devote  itself 
to  determining  the  best  way  to  lace  the  quarter- 
back's shoes;  the  biology  department  will  do  re- 
search to  determine  the  proper  amount  of  calories 
for  each  player's  diet;  and  the  English  department 
will  compose  new  cheers  designed  to  whip  the  stars 
into  an  inhuman  frenzy.  However,  we  dare  not  look 
ahead  too  far,  or  we  will  see  victorious  coaches 
receiving  degrees  and  defeated  captains  commit- 
ting suicide. 


Buck  Rogers'  Predicament 
By  Oliver  M.  Barres,  P.  A.  '39 

^^UR  twenty-fifth  century  descendant,  Buck 
Rogers,  will  have  a  difficult  time  defending 
us,  his  ancestors  of  five  centuries  past,  if  his  con- 
temporary archaeologists  ever  unearth  the  adver- 
tisement section  of  a  twentieth  century  newspaper 
or  magazine.  After  a  glance  at  the  journal's  over- 
candid  and  uncouth  promulgations,  these  genial 
rocket  riders  will  not  be  able  to  understand  how 
we  prehistoric  men  survived.  They  will  visualize 
us  as  a  ruptured,  pimply-faced,  pile-infected,  love- 
starved  race  much  in  need  of  making  money  in  our 
spare  time  and  of  learning  how  to  play  the  piano 
in  ten  easy  lessons  or  five  hard  ones.  They  will 
wonder  why  we  false-toothed  and  sex-mad  guinea 
pigs  were  outcasts  from  society  if  we  were  not  the 
life  of  the  party.  Although  they  may  admit  that  it 
is  better  to  have  halitosis  than  no  breath  at  all,  still 
they  will  wonder  why  we  endured  this  easy-to-lose 
offender.  They  will  consider  us  very  fortunate  un- 
der the  circumstances  to  have  lived  even  the  short 
span  of  a  half  century. 

Aside  from  picturing  us  as  a  suffering  race  of 
bewildered  nincompoops,  our  descendants  will  per- 
haps question  the  truth  of  our  advertisements.  They 
will  be  puzzled  by  the  many  conflicting  claims 
made  for  most  commercial  products.  Even  an  Ex- 
eter man,  they  will  think,  would  have  known  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Chesterfields,  Camels, 
Luckies  and  the  various  other  brands  of  cigarettes 
all  simultaneously  to  be  the  best  brand  on  the 
market.  How  could  Doctor  Quack's  cure-all  herb 
medicine  possibly  correct  anything  that  ailed  us? 
Could  a  drop  of  Muddle's  Spring  Water  placed  on 
the  big  toe  every  night  actually  bring  "happy  re- 
lief from  painful  backaches  caused  by  fifteen  miles 
of  tired  kidneys?"  How  could  I.  Fulem  Company 
give  away  absolutely  free,  new  automobiles  and 
still  stay  in  business?  Our  disintegrator-carrying 
descendants  will  wonder  why  we  took  no  steps  to 
make  our  advertisements  more  moderate  and  truth- 
ful. 
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The  Surprise 

By  Mather  Cleveland,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '40 


^EW  YORK  CITY  at  last! .  .  .  .Good  old  U.  S. 

A.! ...  .In  another  hour  he  would  be  home. 
Home!  HOME!!  How  wonderfully  sweet  that  word 
rang  through  his  mhid  again  and  again.  Every 
time  the  word  sounded  in  his  ears,  an  ecstatic  feel- 
ing of  joy  filled  his  whole  body. 

The  people  around  him,  however,  on  the  shuttle 
from  Times  Square  to  Grand  Central  Station  did 
not  interest  Fred  in  the  least.  He  was  dizzy  from 
thinking  of  the  things  that  he  had  done  in  the  last 
few  days,  the  planning  and  preparations  he  had 
made,  the  secrecy  which  he  had  kept  about  the 
whole  thing,  the  arrival  in  New  York,  and  now.... 
Now  inside  of  an  hour  the  ultimate  end  of  all  these 
plans  would  arrive.  He  was  going  to  surprise  them. 

It  was  his  mother's  fiftieth  birthday.  His  father 
and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  would  be  there  sit- 
ting around  the  big  table  as  they  used  to,  talking 
and  laughing,  showering  praise  on  their  mother 
who  would  sit  at  the  end  of  the  table,  smiling, 
happy,  flustered  and  blushing,  with  tears  in  the 
corners  of  her  eyes.  Everything  would  be  marvel- 
ous. Then  as  a  hush  came  over  the  table  he  would 
step  into  the  room  and  say,  "Mother,  I  am  here!" 
The  expression  on  his  mother's  face,  of  joyous  sur- 
prise, of  confused  gladness,  then  the  final  recog- 
nition and  the  tremulous  shout,  "Oh  Freddy  dear!" 
and  then  her  crying  for  joy — all  this  was  what  he 
had  been  preparing  for.  Of  course  his  younger 
brother  and  two  younger  sisters  would  be  squealing 
with  delight  and  his  father  and  older  brother  and 
sister  would  be  beaming  for  joy.  He  would  kiss 
them  all  twice  and  then  make  a  feeble  attempt  to 
apologize  for  being  late  to  dinner.  He  would  watch 
them  laugh  at  that  last  remark  and  call  in  the  old 
maid  servants  whom  he  had  known  so  well.  He 
would  greet  them  each  with  a  kiss  and  then  they 
would  set  about  getting  his  place  ready  in  an  excited 
turmoil.  Everything  would  be  heavenly — Too  good 
to  be  true. 


He  had  received  a  letter  from  his  mother  the 
day  before  he  had  left  Germany,  saying  that  every- 
thing was  fine,  that  the  whole  family  was  going  to 
be  together  from  Friday  till  Sunday  on  the  week- 
end of  her  birthday — today  was  Saturday,  and  how 
sorry  she  and  everyone  else  were  that  he  wouldn't 
be  home  for  her  birthday — he  laughed  at  this — 
but  that  everyone  would  go  to  meet  him  at  the  dock 
three  weeks  later. 

Today,  after  two  successful  but  lonely  years  in 
Germany,  studying  medicine,  he  would  again  see 
all  the  faces  he  had  known  and  loved  so  dearly. 
What  joy  could  be  greater  than  his?  Then  he 
thought  of  the  presents,  the  wonderful  presents  he 
had  gotten  for  the  family  and  how  dearly  he  had 
paid  for  them. 

He  suddenly  realized  that  the  train  had  been 
standing  at  the  station  for  at  least  a  minute;  and 
that  some  people  had  already  started  to  come  in 
to  make  the  return  trip  to  Times  Square.  He 
grabbed  up  his  bags  and  pushed  his  way  out. 
Glancing  at  his  watch  he  figured  rapidly.  The  local 
left  Grand  Central  to  stop  near  his  home  at  6:35. 
The  trip  took  twenty-five  minutes;  that  would  be 
7:00.  His  watch  now  read  6:15.  Yes  he  had  timed 
it  perfectly.  He  could  hardly  wait! 

Having  rushed  down  to  the  lower  level,  he 
bought  a  ticket,  parked  his  baggage  on  a  bench, 
and  then  sat  down  waiting  for  the  gates  to  open. 
Now  he  wanted  to  become  cool  and  nonchalant.  He 
wanted  to  ease  the  turmoil  of  his  crowded,  joyous 
mind.  Ah!  A  newspaper  would  do  the  trick!  He 
could  relax  his  mind  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 
Trying  to  affect  an  air  of  calmness  he  strolled 
easily  over  to  a  newsstand,  picked  up  an  evening 
paper,  folding  it  without  even  glancing  at  the  front 
page,  paid  for  it,  and  took  it  back  to  the  bench. 
He  gazed  happily  up  at  the  clock  which  was  straight 
in  front  of  him.  These  were  going  to  be  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  his  life. 
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One  more  minute  before  the  gates  opened!  He 
sighed,  look  the  paper  out  from  under  his  arm  and 
opened  it.  Then,  and  then  only  did  he  see  the  bold 
typed  headline  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  paper. 

The  gates  opened.  People  crowded  through  them 
hurrying  to  get  home  to  dinner  and  a  quiet  night's 
sleep.  Only  one  person  did  not  rise  from  the  bench 
to  get  that  train.  He  remained  fixed  to  his  seat,  his 
eyes  glaring  vacantly  at  the  clock,  his  body  shak- 
ing, quivering  with  fear,  terror,  sorrow  and  anger. 
Finally,  as  the  full  realization  of  what  he  had  just 
read  dawned  on  him,  he  slowly  rose  from  his  seat, 
straining  up  to  his  full  height,  with  the  paper  held 
taut  in  his  hands,  high  above  his  head;  then,  then 
he  toppled.  He  fell  limp  onto  the  floor  as  if 
crushed  by  some  almighty  power.  In  front  of  him 
lay  the  World  Telegram  and  there  in  black  print 
was  the  notice: 

FAMILY  OF  SEVEN  KILLED  IN  EXPLOSION 
Third  Oldest,  A  Boy,  In  Europe  Escaped 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Williams  


Meals,  Beanery-Stylc 
By  Edward  C.  Weren,  P.  A.  '38 

' JI^'HE  air  is  filled  with  tense  excitement.  Every- 
one is  wondering  with  what  delicious  con- 
coction the  world-renowned  Commons  chef  will 
grace  today's  table.  The  cuisine  of  this  intimate  and 
exclusive  dining  spot  is  famous  the  world  over  for 
its  chipped  beef  en  creme  and  its  chocolate  pud- 
ding with  hard  sauce. 

But  today  we  are  in  for  a  real  treat.  Everyone 
clamors  at  once  to  know  "what's  on  the  menu?"  A 
universal  sigh  of  rejoicing  spreads  with  the  news, 
for  Fancy  Brisket  of  Beef,  more  familiar  to  the 
average  person  as  "corned  beef,"  is  a  dish  close  to 
the  hearts  of  lovers  of  good  food  everywhere. 

Everyone  enjoys  a  leisurely  plate  of  soup. 
(Some  are  already  overcome  by  the  savoury 
odeur  of  "brisket"  and  seek  the  lower  regions  for 


a  breath  of  pure  cigarette  smoke.)  The  main  course 
is  served  with  due  ceremony  and  all  partake  of  the 
superbly  cooked,  luscious,  tender  beef,  seasoned 
perfectly,  with  sweet  juices  oozing  from  every  part. 
(A  few,  who  are  able  to  stand  this,  try  a  mouthful 
of  the  inevitable  broccoli  or  carrots  en  creme,  but 
only  a  mouthful.) 

Then  the  crowning  glory  of  the  repast,  a  dessert 
for  the  most  exacting  palate,  chocolate  blanc  mange 
with  yellow  sauce — truly  a  dish  which  might  have 
originated  in  the  kitchen  of  King  Cole  himself. 

Amid  the  orderly  clearing  of  tables  by  the  slow- 
moving  waiters,  a  few  more  hardy  survivors  re- 
main for  a  pleasant  after-dinner  chat,  a  fitting  cli- 
max to  a  perfect  meal. 
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Meeting  the  9:17 

By  Lawrence  S.  Crispell,  P.  A.  '38 


^^I^ERVOUSLY  I  glance  at  my  wrist-watch  and 
start  for  the  platform;  it  is  nearly  ten  min- 
utes past  nine.  About  seven  minutes  more,  and  he 
will  be  here.  It  has  certainly  been  a  long  time  since 
I  have  seen  him,  nearly  eight  years  now. 

The  brightly  lighted  platform  is  bustling  with 
activity.  There  are  many  other  people  also  wait- 
ing for  the  train.  Some  are  reading  the  late  eve- 
ning edition  of  the  newspaper,  some  are  talking 
with  friends  or  relatives  who  have  come  to  see  them 
off,  and  still  others  are  just  standing,  oblivious  to 
that  which  is  going  on  around  them.  The  porters 
are  beginning  to  collect,  having  hopes  of  securing 
generous  tips.  The  taxi-drivers  are  gathering  in  one 
comer  of  the  platform  and  are  preparing  to  shout 
their  national  slogan,  "Taxi!  Taxi!" 

At  first  nothing  can  be  seen  beyond  the  brightly 
lighted  platform.  Then,  as  my  eye  becomes  more 
adjusted  to  the  dark,  the  occasional  block  light  and 
flickering  switch  lights  can  be  seen.  The  rails  seem 
to  reflect  these  lights  with  a  shimmering  glow,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  moon  reflecting  from  a  babbling 
trout  stream.  Once  in  a  while  the  swaying  light 
from  the  lantern  of  a  road  worker  can  be  seen  as 
he  walks  along  the  track. 

As  I  stand  daydreaming,  a  distant  whistle  brings 
me  back  to  the  present.  The  9:17  is  going  to  be  on 
time  just  as  was  promised.  In  what  seems  no  time 
at  all  she  comes  roaring  around  the  bend  away 
down  the  track,  her  bright  eye  throwing  a  blinding 
beam  of  light.  Losing  speed  rapidly,  the  engine 
comes  snorting  into  the  station  with  its  charges. 
As  the  cars  come  abreast  of  the  platform,  the  train 
lurches  and,  with  what  seems  to  be  a  sigh,  comes 
to  rest. 

The  platform  is  now  a  mad  scramble.  Everyone 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  and  in  his  hurry  does  not 
care  whom  he  pushes  and  shoves.  Passengers  are 
clambering  to  the  platform,  some  being  met  by 


friends,  others  going  quietly  on  their  way.  Porters 
grab  for  bags.  Taxi-drivers  hunt  customers  in  their 
customary  fashion. 

Like  the  rest  I  also  dash  madly  around.  Where 
is  Bob?  I  do  not  see  him  anywhere.  Is  that  he  get- 
ting off  that  car?  The  train  is  about  ready  to  leave; 
already  the  conductors  are  beginning  to  shout  "All 
aboard."  Frantically  I  look  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form, but  there  is  no  sign  of  him. 

With  banging  of  doors  and  the  groaning  and 
wheezing  of  the  engine,  the  train  gets  underway.  It 
picks  up  speed  rapidly,  and  soon  all  that  can  be 
seen  are  the  rapidly  disappearing  tail-lights. 

The  once  noisy  platform  is  now  practically  de- 
serted. Slowly  I  turn  and  walk  back  into  the 
waiting-room  and  with  a  sigh  sit  down  to  wait  for 
the  next  train. 

Alone 
By  Paul  Webb,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '38 

^^!^soIitary  street  lamp  cast  its  light  upon  the  gray, 
dirty  house-fronts  that  lined  this  west  side 
alley.  The  night  was  black,  the  sky  was  clear,  the 
winter  heavens  were  sprinkled  with  twinkling  stars. 
In  the  distance  the  hum  and  noise  of  the  big  city 
were  plainly  audible.  But  here  were  darkness  and 
silence.  The  cold  north  wind  scurried  along  the 
deserted  alley,  kicking  up  the  dirt  and  filth  that 
had  collected  in  the  gutters  and  corners  between  the 
stone  steps  of  the  identical  three-story  houses. 

Suddenly  from  around  the  corner  a  small, 
pathetic  figure  came  limping,  stumbling  along. 
Under  the  street-lamp  one  could  see  his  ragged 
clothes — his  torn  trousers,  his  tattered  sweater.  He 
was  small,  he  was  young,  and  yet  his  face  showed 
signs  of  the  pain  and  torture,  of  the  hopeless  de- 
spair, and  of  the  eagerness  and  softness  that  are 
found  in  the  face  of  a  man  who  has  confronted  un- 
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usual  hardships  and  has  had  courage  enough  to 
fight  on.  His  cheeks  were  hollow  and  pale.  His 
eyes,  blacker  than  the  night,  shone  like  the  stars 
above;  and  trickling  down  his  cheeks  were  unwill- 
ing tears,  caused  by  a  sorrow  and  a  despair  so 
deep  that  only  tears  could  ease  the  pain  in  his 
breast.  Suddenly  his  legs  seemed  to  collapse.  He 
could  walk  no  farther.  He  had  bumped  and  pushed 
his  way  through  the  crowds  at  the  busy  street- 
corners;  he  had  buffeted  the  wind,  had  pushed 
himself  on  and  on — down  one  street  and  up  an- 
other, until  he  was  lost  in  the  maze.  He  was  sick 
and  sore  and  tired,  lonely  and  dejected  as  a  beaten 
mongrel  who  wanders  from  door  to  door  in  search 
of  food  and  warmth.  And  so  was  he  searching,  but 
not  for  food.  A  solution,  an  answer  to  the  problem 
which  was  too  great  for  his  young  mind.  He  had 
never  tasted  sympathy  or  kindness.  He  knew  no  one 
to  turn  to,  no  one  to  comfort  him  or  show  him  the 
way.  No  one  to  lead  him.  He  was  alone,  alone 
against  the  world — and  his  mother. 

She  had  beaten  him  in  a  drunken  rage,  had 
kicked  him  down  the  stairs,  slapped  him  and 
pushed  him  out  the  door  with  vile  cursing  and 
swearing.  He  had  fallen  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone 
steps,  bruised  and  cut.  But  the  pain  in  his  breast 
was  greater  than  the  pain  in  his  arms  and  legs. 
With  the  help  of  the  iron  railing  he  had  raised 
himself  to  his  feet  and  had  started  to  limp  down 
the  street.  Dizziness,  running  feet,  voices,  cars, 
trains,  elevators,  noise;  and  then,  as  he  came  to  a 
stop  beneath  the  street  lamp,  he  realized  the  noise 
had  stopped.  Only  the  whistling  wind.  He  crumpled 
to  the  sidewalk  and  sobbed.  Only  the  dull  pain,  the 
sickening  nausea,  fear.  Where  was  he?  Where 
should  he  go?  What  should  he  do?  He  lay  on  his 
back,  looked  up  at  the  stars  and  wondered.  Could 
there  really  be  a  God  there,  watching  him,  helping 
him?  Could  that  vast  twinkling  blue  really  hold 
the  answer?  He  started  to  pray.  His  eyes  closed; 
his  hands  clasped  each  other.  His  quivering  lips 
moved  as  he  repeated  slowly,  deliberately,  the 
prayer  the  holy  father  had  taught  him.  He  stopped. 
Tlie  whole  world  about  him  was  stilled.  Then 
slowly  he  raised  his  racked  little  body.  The  tears 


had  dried,  and  in  his  eyes  there  was  a  light  that 
seemed  to  spring  from  something  far  beyond.  He 
slowly  and  painfully  began  to  walk  towards  the 
corner.  He  hobbled  across  the  street  and  disap- 
peared into  the  darkness,  into  the  night. 

Diane 

By  Lawrence  S.  Crispell,  P.  A.  '38 

look  down  on  her  as  she  lies  on  one  of  the  big 
leather  seats  in  the  cockpit.  Over  the  old  knot- 
led  pines  on  the  bluff,  the  moon,  a  big  ball  of  white 
hot  iron,  slowly  rises  above  the  horizon.  What  a 
night!  Stars  out  like  so  many  jack-o'-lanterns;  just 
enough  breeze  to  carry  us  peacefully  along  on  the 
little  swell,  gurgling  as  it  slips  past. 

Looking  down  at  her  from  my  position  at  the 
tiller  I  can  see  her  sandy  hair  shimmering  in  the 
moonlight.  She  looks  up,  feeling  the  force  of  my 
glance,  but  I  see  nothing  save  her  glittering  white 
teeth  and  her  dark  eyes,  flashing  in  the  night.  I 
speak,  and  she  comes  and  sits  down  close  beside 
me.  Before  she  snuggles  up  close  she  gives  me  a 
little  kiss  with  the  greatest  affection,  and  as  she 
presses  against  me,  I  feel  her  warm  breath  on  my 
neck  and  the  firmness  of  her  young  body.  I  put  my 
arm  around  her  and  hold  her  tight,  and  as  the  cool 
wind  blows  little  wisps  of  her  hair  against  my 
cheek,  I  think  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  loved.  As 
we  sit  there,  I  go  over  in  my  mind  all  the  wonderful 
things  we  have  done  together;  and  I  wish,  oh,  how 
I  wish  that  she  were  only  human.  You  see,  she  is 
only  my  collie,  Diane. 
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The  Memorial  Tower 


Anonymous,  P.  A.  '38 


It's  a  nice  thing  to  look  at; 
I  do  like  its  chime. 
But  I  wish  it  would  some  day 
Stop  keeping  the  time. 

It  wakes  me  at  seven 
When  I'm  almost  dead. 
It  tolls  out  at  ten 
To  send  me  to  bed. 


4\ 


If  it  only  would  stand  still, 
And  give  me  some  rest. 
Of  the  things  on  the  Hill 
'Twould  be  'bout  the  best. 

But  the  old  adage  tells  us 
You  can't  stop  Pop  Time. 
So  what  is  the  use  of 
This  absurd  little  rhyme? 
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The  Sunday  Driver 

By  Robert  L.  Gillispie,  P.  A.  '38 


T  T  is  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon  in  late  Spring 
and  we  are  on  a  two  lane  highway,  trying  to 
reach  our  destination  before  the  arrival  of  evening. 
Up  to  this  point,  it  has  been  rather  difficult  to  make 
good  time,  as  the  road  is  full  of  curves,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  pass  the  car  in  front. 
However,  we  are  resigned  to  travelling  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  traffic  at  forty  miles  per  hour.  I  am 
putting  myself  into  a  temporarily  comfortable 
position  in  the  back  seat,  in  order  to  make  another 
fruitless  effort  to  go  to  sleep.  Just  as  I  am  begin- 
ning to  get  drowsy,  there  is  a  violent  lurch  of  the 
car,  the  loud  blast  of  an  angry  horn,  and  some 
muttered  epithets  from  the  driver.  I  raise  myself 
to  a  sitting  position  and  gaze  curiously  out  onto 
the  road  ahead.  There  a  familiar  sight  greets  my 
eyes,  and  a  feeling  of  helpless  rage  sweeps  over 
me.  An  ancient,  high-slung  car,  of  nineteen  twenty- 
five  vintage,  has  just  turned  out  in  front  of  us  from 
an  insignificant  dirt  road,  and  is  dragging  itself 
along  wearily  at  twenty-two  miles  per  hour.  The 
car  is  tall  and  looks  very  heavy.  It  is  painted  green, 
with  a  broad  red  line  around  it,  and  is  polished  so 
that  it  stands  out  like  a  gold  tooth.  I  look  at  it, 
casually  enough  at  first;  then  my  eyes  widen  and 
my  jaw  drops  as  I  see  countless  heads  of  all  sizes 
and  descriptions  at  every  window,  completely  fill- 
ing the  interior.  Some  are  old  heads;  some  are 
young  ones;  some  are  boy  heads;  some  are  girl 
heads;  all  of  them  facing  different  ways  and 
jammed  into  an  incredibly  small  space.  There  is 
the  moon-like  face  of  a  nine-year  old  girl  pressed 
against  the  glass  of  the  rear  window;  her  never 
changing  expression,  never  blinking  eyes,  just  ob- 
trude vacantly  into  space. 

We  try  to  pass  this  carload  of  humanity,  but  our 
efforts  are  to  no  avail.  Either  there  is  a  car  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction,  or  else  we  are  just  ap- 
proaching a  sharp  curve  or  a  steep  hill.  After 
meandering  along  behind  this  phenomenon  for  six 


and  one-half  miles,  we  are  at  last  rewarded  for 
our  patience  by  a  chance  to  pass.  As  we  draw  up 
alongside  of  the  car  we  turn  our  heads  to  see  who 
is  responsible  for  this  blemish  on  the  landscape. 
Our  "Sunday  Driver"  is  a  man  of  about  forty 
years,  who  has  waited  a  day  too  long  since  last 
shaving.  He  is  of  southern  European  extraction  and 
is  trying  desperately,  though  obviously,  to  appear 
prosperous.  He  is  proud  of  his  car,  on  which  he  has 
just  made  the  last  payment,  above  everything  else, 
including  his  wife  and  many  offspring;  and  he  has 
packed  his  whole  family,  as  well  as  his  wife's 
shiftless  brothers  and  their  wives,  into  his  car  to 
give  them  the  big  thrill,  for  which  he  lives  through 
the  whole  week:  his  Sunday  afternoon  ride.  He  is 
bent  forward  like  a  racing  driver,  his  eyes  glued 
to  the  road,  his  chin  six  inches  from  the  horn  with 
both  hands  together  clutching  the  top  of  the  wheel 
and  his  elbows  resting  on  the  bottom,  looking  like 
a  very  determined  English  bull-dog. 


We  draw  rapidly  away  from  him,  having  lost 
fifteen  minutes  while  behind  him.  We  are  all  in  a 
much  worse  humor  than  that  in  which  we  had  been 
before  he  made  his  unwelcome  appearance.  He 
vanishes  into  the  distance,  to  disappear  completely 
from  sight  until  the  same  time  next  Sunday,  when 
he  will  again  make  his  unwanted  presence  felt  on 
the  highway. 
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The  Greeks  had  a  System  for  it 

By  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  P.  A.  '38 

'  J^'HE  average  American  reading  Homeric  Greek  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  with  candid  cameras  clicking 

quails  with  horror  at  the  mere  mention  of  from  nearby  ferries  and  reporters  on  the  shore  with 

human  sacrifice.  When  Agamemnon  desired  a  safe  telescopic-lens  cameras  covering  the  event  for  the 

passage  for  his  army  transports  to  Troy,  he  merely  Associated  Press.  Only  one  person  would  suffer 

sacrificed  his  daughter,  Iphigenia,  to  the  goddess  then,  and  nearly  everyone  would  be  satisfied.  The 

Artemis — and  all  was  well.  Yet  how  inconsistent  headlines  would  not  suffer  certainly;  the  sentimen- 

we  are  in  condemning  the  ancients!  Why,  but  re-  talists  would  be  happy;  and  there  would  be  so 

cently  the  newspapers  represented  or  misrepre-  many  more  people  living  to  enjoy  the  excitement, 

sented  Admiral  Leahy  as  deploring  the  inadequacy  The  Greeks  being  possessed  of  a  real  sporting 

of  our  reorganized  navy  of  one  hundred  thousand  spirit-were  so  much  more  sensible  in  their  attitude 

men.  In  our  next  European  war  we  will  unques-  toward  war.  They  played  a  sort  of  glorified  foot- 

tionably  have  to  sacrifice  a  savory  offering  of  at  ball  game,  and  played  it  well  too — according  to 

least  a  few  hundred  of  them  to  propitiate  Poseidon  general  rules.  It  was  good  exercise  and  if  someone 

and  his  Tritons,  the  Torpedo  and  the  Mine,  before  was  hurt  it  really  did  not  matter,  for  the  squad 

we  can  land  our  troops  near  the  battlefield.  How  was  made  up  of  semi-professionals  who  had  noth- 

much  better  it  would  be  if  the  gods  would  accept  ing  else  to  do,  and  other  people  could  mind  their 

the  sacrifice  of  the  Admiral's  daughter  or  the  child  own  business — instead  of  having  their  picked  men 

of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff!  The  impressive  cere-  of  intellect  killed  off  periodically  or  left  to  die 

mony  might  take  place  on  an  altar  at  the  base  of  twenty  years  later  of  tuberculosis.  There  was  no 
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chaos  even  if  Captain  "Speed"  Achilles  or  a  crack 
linesman  like  "Butch"  Ajax  was  brought  out  on  a 
stretcher.  After  a  "Two-and-One-Twice  Achilles," 
another  man  ran  in  from  the  bench,  presumably 
only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  win  his  Argos 
Varsity  seven-inch  "A."  The  services  of  "Far- 
Thundering"  Zeus  could  usually  be  secured  for 
major  contests  at  no  greater  cost  than  that  of  a  local 
band,  for  he  was  quite  a  fan  himself,  and  on  this 
occasion  had  to  come  down  to  Mt.  Ida  anyway  to 
keep  his  eye  on  his  wife,  Hera,  while  she  rooted  for 
the  Achaeans  from  the  bleachers  on  the  "well- 
benched"  ships.  On  an  occasion  like  this  he  would 
strike  up  with  a  special  selection,  which,  inciden- 
tally, was  much  less  raucous  than  ours  in  these  days 
of  the  "Big  Bertha."  Homer  and  the  other  reporters 
of  the  "Achaean  Gazette"  no  doubt  brought  out  just 
as  sensational  news-sheets  as  ours  today.  The  coun- 
try was  divided  up  so  nicely  then,  with  fairly  evenly 
matched  teams,  and  all  the  promising  athletes  got 
into  their  local  scrimmages.  After  it  was  all  over, 
in  addition,  the  turf  was  not  all  torn  up  the  way  it 
is  nowadays.  They  agreed  for  a  return  game  next 
year  if  all  was  not  satisfactory,  but  otherwise  the 
score  was  settled  without  all  the  old  problems  be- 
ing aggravated  and  new  ones  developed  in  a  peace 
treaty.  All  the  surviving  players  were  satisfied  with 
their  fame  as  a  reward  of  merit  and  did  not  agitate 
for  an  increasingly  large  bonus  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Since  war  is  a  wholesome  diversion  which  man- 
kind has  always  demanded  to  keep  men  off  the 
streets,  it  is  high  time  the  sport  was  properly  and 
intelligently  organized  according  to  the  standard 
rules  of  the  Olympian  Athletic  Council,  to  super- 
sede the  now  defunct  organization  which  has  made 
so  many  unnecessary  laws  for  the  enthusiastic 
sportsmen  of  the  International  Dictators'  League 
to  break.  There  would  be  this  added  advantage, 
that  the  munitions  manufacturers  might  turn  to  fab- 
ricating garlands,  incense,  and  votive  offerings  for 
the  immortal  gods. 


Splendor 
By  John  M.  Blum,  P.  A.  '39 

Lights — Noise — People:  Mimographer  Broad- 
way and  his  stage-hand  Electricity  presented 
glamour  for  those  who  wished  to  play.  Subways 
roared,  traffic  whistles  shrieked,  people  swarmed 
in  and  out  of  the  theatres  and  night  clubs  along 
the  Great  \^hite  Way.  The  splendor,  the  mag- 
nificence of  Broadway;  life,  turbulence,  confusion, 
and  clamor  rocketed  on  into  the  early  morning. 

Darkness — Silence — Space:  Only  the  lapping  of 
waves  on  the  beach  could  be  heard  in  the  serene 
stillness  of  midnight  at  the  shore.  Water  and  sand, 
sand  and  water  were  alone  on  this  nocturnal  stage. 
For  miles  and  miles  water  and  sand  stretched,  un- 
defiled  by  human  presence.  No  moon,  no  stars 
troubled  the  utter  darkness.  The  splendor,  the  mag- 
nificence of  nature,  quiet  and  calm,  dominated  the 
night. 

Mid-Ocean 
By  Oliver  M.  Barres,  P.  A.  '39 

SUNRISE 
The  first  faint  flush  in  the  eastern  sky.... 
The  bleak  brazen  beauty  of  the  clouds  on  high.... 
The  sharp  shrill  shriek  of  a  seagull's  cry.... 

"And  the  rolling  rocking  rhythm  of  the  waves...." 

NOONDAY 

The  bold  blinding  blare  of  the  noonday's  gleam.... 
The  slow  stifling  still  of  the  hot  Gulf  Stream.... 
The  keen  cutting  call  of  a  seagull's  scream.... 
"And  the  rolling  rocking  rhythm  of  the  waves...." 

SUNSET 

The  fast  fading  flame  as  the  night  draws  nigh..,. 
The  gold  gentle  glow  in  the  western  sky.... 
The  soft  soothing  sound  of  a  lullaby.... 

"And  the  rolling  rocking  rhythm  of  the  waves.,.." 
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O  Temporal  O  Mores 

By  James  E.  Price,  II,  P.  A.  '38 


^I^HAT  does  the  word  "home"  symbolize  to 
you?  Is  it  merely  a  place  to  hang  your  hat 
and  dispose  of  yourself  in  similar  fashion?  If 
your  reply  to  the  above  question  be  the  magic  little 
word,  "yes,"  then  rise  from  your  seat  and  go  forth, 
for  my  words  are  not  for  you.  Rather,  they  are  a 
plea  to  those  who  really  appreciate  what  a  home 
is — a  good,  stolid  friend,  a  place  to  which  you  may 
attach  yourself  with  real  affection.  Each  room  has 
its  personality.  The  dining  room  has  a  warm  hearty 
one  with  its  heavy  table  and  side-boards,  lighted 
candles  and  drawn  curtains;  the  living  room  with 
its  radio,  fire-place  and  great  languorous  chairs  is 
seduction  and  peace  combined;  while  the  study  is 
a  mellow  philosopher  who  smells  of  old  pipes  and 
books,  and  conceptions  all  his  own,  in  which  one 
finds  beauty  and  quietude,  with  just  a  spark  of 
energy — the  very  essence  of  life  itself — waiting 
to  be  recognized.  A  man's  home  should  be  to  him 
a  friendly  cave  in  which  to  lurk  at  night,  safe  from 
the  trials  and  defeats  of  the  great  void  outside;  and 
for  years  in  this  country  it  has  been  such. 

But  a  new  era  has  arrived;  such  thoughts  are 
those  of  "an  American  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn" 
and  have  no  place  in  modem  civilization.  Things 
are  too  unstable  in  this  "changing  world"  to  bother 
with  a  real  home,  family,  or  the  spirit  which  has 
heretofore  held  this  country  together:  that  intan- 
gible something  best  expressed  as  "The  American 
Dream."  No  one  can  know  exactly  what  it  is  and 
conceptions  vary  greatly,  but  in  all  of  them  is  the 
picture  of  a  man  .  .  .  work .  .  .  wife .  .  .  children .  .  . 
home,  living  life  to  its  utmost  in  the  varied  pattern 
of  defeats  and  victories  that  lead  to  happiness  and 
success.  But  my  intention  is  not  to  continue  in  vague 
generalities,  rather  it  is  to  attack  one  phase  of  mod- 
ern times. 

It  appears  that  the  only  way  to  treat  a  flippant, 
brutal  destroyer  of  these  essential  values  of  life  is 
in  a  flippant,  brutal  way.  To  my  mind  the  trailer 


spells  the  destruction  of  all  that  a  home  has  ever 
been  to  man.  In  olden  days  a  trailer  was  a  shoddy, 
two-wheeled  cart,  used  to  haul  whatever  materials 
might  be  unfortunate  enough  to  fit  in  it;  now  this 
glorified  wheel-barrow  has  been  converted  into  a 
"Kute,  Kosy  little  home."  Oh,  blasphemers  that 
they  be  who  have  conceived  of  this  monstrosity! 
A  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation  of 
tax-evaders  are  performing  the  remarkable  feat  of 
"progressing  backwards."  I  wonder  how  long  ago 
it  was  that  the  first  nomad  got  the  same  brilliant 
idea  that  these  "moderns"  have  of  doing  away  with 
a  home  town  and  friendly  next-door  neighbors  by 
merely  wandering  slap-happily  about  the  country- 
side. I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  these 
"nomads"  will  evolute  to  the  stage  that  the  earlier 
Indians  of  our  country  passed  through,  of  forming 
little  tribes  of  their  own  and  travelling  together. 

There  are  many  inconveniences  which  accompany 
the  ownership  of  a  trailer,  a  few  of  which  conven- 
tion permits  me  to  mention  here.  For  instance,  you 
have  to  get  your  neighbor's  license  number  when 
you  lend  him  anything,  as  he  may  pull  out  for 
points  west  before  you  rise  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. If  he  had  a  house  that  he  could  not  pick  up 
and  walk  off  with,  you  might  have  some  chance  of 
collecting.  And  then  there  is  the  epic  tale  of  the 
young  couple  who  upon  returning  from  the  movies 
found — not  that  their  house  had  been  ransacked, 
not  merely  that — but  that  it  had  been  stolen.  Their 
"kute,  kosy  little  house" — stolen!  Another  little 
tale  of  the  road  slightly  more  cheerful  for  the  male 
of  the  species:  it  seems  that  a  man  and  his  wife  had 
a  separation.  He  simply  hopped  in  the  car  and 
drove  off,  leaving  her  to  her  own  devices  in  the 
closet  on  wheels. 

Did  you  ever  spend  three  or  four  times  as  much 
money  on  gas  as  you  do  now?  Did  you  ever  have 
to  take  the  truck  routes  because  the  underpasses  on 
the  new  scenic  highway  were  too  low?  Did  you  ever 
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get  a  ticket  for  parking  your  house  too  near  a  fire 
plug?  Did  you  ever  try  to  cross  the  Queensborough 
Bridge  over  the  East  River,  New  York,  during  the 
rush  hours  and  their  attendant  jam  in  one  of  these 
monstrosities?  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  one  on  a 
ferry  boat  when  a  few  other  people  wanted  to  get 
their  cars  on  too?  Did  you  ever  have  your  home 
literally  broken  up  by  another  car  or  a  bus,  while 
the  baby  slept  in  his  crib?  If  you  wish  to  have  a 
few  of  these  novel  and  amusing  experiences,  buy 
yourself  a  trailer. 

Cicero,  the  orator  and  statesman,  was  visiting 
the  modern  world  to  pick  up  a  few  pointers  for  the 
brief  of  his  ninetieth  Catilinarian  oration.  Upon  see- 
ing one  of  these  "homes"  and  making  the  natural 
mistake  of  taking  it  for  a  dog  house,  he  inquired 
as  to  the  size  of  the  canines  inhabiting  them  and  was 
informed  that  human  beings  used  them  as  dwelling 
places.  For  a  minute  the  old  flame  flashed  in  his 
eye  and  he  cried  out,  "0  Tempora,  0  Mores!  ibi 
viverunt!  Viverunt?  I  stick  to  my  house." 


EXAMPLE 

Reprinted  from  the  Vassar  Miscellany  News 
(Editor's  Note:  So  many  examples  of  modernistic 
poetry  were  submitted  for  this  issue  of  the  Mirror  that 
we  were  unable  to  resist  this  opportunity  of  showing  the 
strides  this  art  has  taken  at  other  centres  of  learning  in 
the  country.) 

So  one  guy  came  to  Vassar 
And  from  Prexy  tried  to  ascer- 
Tain 

A  name — 

A  proper  appellation 

For  his  house  of  constellation — 

Some  name 

Of  fame. 

With  Poughkeepsie  as  criterion 
He  suggested  a  Shakesperean 
Source, 
Of  course. 

Prexy,  several  moments  later — 
You  know,  he's  an  educator — 
Said,  "Of  course  ya 
'Ve  heard  of  Portia. 
She'd  do 
For  you. 

Other  dames  Elizabethan 

Are  all  lined  up  underneath  an' 

She's  the  top: 

For  she's  practically  unique, 
So  much  learning  was  a  freak 


In  her  day, 
They  say. 

But  our  friend  the  film  producer 
Said  he  wanted  a  seducer; 
And  to  scratch 
His  thatch, 

Lifted  up  his  toupee  fuzzy. 

Said,  "We'd  like  a  gorgeous  hussy 

Up  in  lights 

Nights." 

But  our  Prexy,  looking  pained 
As  this  project  was  explained, 
Said,  "Tut— 
A  slut? 

Now  you  really  do  not  merit 
Such  a  show  at  Vassar  where  it 
Will  start  quarrels 
Over  morals. 

We  can't  have  you  make  our  motto 
'Purity  and  Wisdom'  blotto, 
Though  it's  not 
So  hot. 

Your  ambition  is  pretentious 
But,  I  fear,  much  too  licentious. 
So  cease. 
Please." 

After  brief  deliberation, 
With  a  neat  expectoration 
Our  man 
Began ; 

And  he  said,  "Okay,  MacCracken," 

As  he  put  his  toupee  back  on, 

"Okle-dokle, 

Local  yokel. 

You  win: 

No  sin. 

"Well,  our  field  is  certainly  narrowin' 
If  we  have  to  pick  a  heroine 
With  a  pure 
Allure. 

We  want  someone  sort  of  homey,  O 

How  about  that  babe  that  Romeo 

Squired — 

Desired? 

Her  torsia 

'D  beat  Portia 

Et  al. 

She  led  the  boys  on 
Then  took  poison. 
Some  gal!" 

So  they  named  the  theatre  Juliet 
But  the  magnate  he's  unruly  yet; 
He  knows 
The  shows 
Will  rust 
Sans  lust. 


EDITORIAL 


The  night  before  a  newspaper  or  periodical  goes  to  press,  its  editor  may  be  found,  limp 
cigarette  dangling  from  his  lips,  awaiting  Inspiration.  Usually,  to  direct  the  Muse's 
steps,  he  has,  with  no  little  effort,  constructed  a  topic  sentence,  down  whose  secure  phrases 
our  Lady  of  the  Light  is  to  come  tripping,  followed  by  an  assorted  brood  of  other  phrases, 
which  will  group  themselves  symmetrically  into  sentences,  into  paragraphs,  and  finally 
into  a  complete  editorial,  denouncing  or  upholding  a  group  of  men  and  its  actions.  If  the 
topic  sentence  is  Republican  or  indignant,  it  is  indeed  rare  that  the  editorial  will  be  Demo- 
cratic or  in  favor  of  a  more  stern  school  discipline.  For,  to  tell  the  truth.  Inspiration  is  so 
universally  and  eagerly  sought  that  she  seldom  appears  to  the  importunate  writer  until 
after  the  presses  have  begun  to  roar  so  angrily  for  their  meat  that  he  has  been  forced  to  pack 
their  gaping  maws  with  overdone  beef-steak,  hacked  from  the  barbecued  steer,  without  the 
benefit  of  that  transitional  culinary  intuition  which  distinguishes  the  appetizing  dish  from 
mere  nutriment.  An  appalling  number  of  editorials  are  stereotyped  in  substance  and  ragged 
in  form. 

In  this  connection,  the  Mirror  is  perhaps  fortunate  in  coming  out  only  three  times  a 
year;  for  long  intervals  between  issuance  prevent  our  having  a  definite  policy  upon  which 
to  fall  back  when  Inspiration  refuses  sufficiently  to  illuminate  the  general  scene.  Instead  of 
being  forced  to  follow  his  publication's  editorial  policy  by  praising  to  his  reader  the  Re- 
publican Platform,  for  example,  plank  by  plank,  week  by  week,  as  many  editorial  writers 
must,  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror  is  given  a  comparatively  free  hand.  He  may  use  his  page  to 
talk  to  the  subscribers  about  their  own  magazine,  its  purposes,  and  its  aimsj  or  he  may 
print  in  it  his  own  essays  or  other  forms  of  literary  creation,  just  as  the  student  body  at 
large  has  its  work  printed  in  the  main  body  of  the  magazine. 

Such  a  renunciation  of  a  sustained  attitude  or  policy  toward  outside  affairs,  makes, 
we  think,  for  a  column  of  minimum  dogmatism  and  uninformed  prejudice,  and  for  a 
maximum  of  flexibility. 


It  is  our  sad  obligation  to  announce  the  long  delayed  demise  of  the  column  known 
variously  as  "Famous  Last  Words,"  "Boiler  Plate,"  and  "Nemo's  Column." 

The  mediocrity  of  the  printable  examples  of  this  type  of  student  humor  had  long 
been  a  cause  of  secret  pain  to  us;  and  only  an  incident  was  needed  to  resolve  this  pain 
into  action.  An  incident  was  forthcoming.  The  brainstorm  of  an  outwardly  sane  indi- 
vidual resulted  in  the  statement  that  Cleopatra's  Last  Word  was,  "Oh-h-h — h." 

When  asked  to  publish  this  glittering  quip,  we  said  no  word  but  merely  kicked  the 
move  the  column's  bad  example,  as  evidenced.  Only  partially  satisfied,  we  vowed  to  re- 
author  with  such  conviction  that  his  nose  bled  by  this  outbreak  of  native  simplicity,  and 
wrote  this  obituary.  Now,  riotous  effusions  like,  "Lady,  could  you  spare  a  glass  of  water 
for  a  poor  man  who  hasn't  eaten  or  slept  for  three  weeks  and  needs  new  shoes?"  will  have 
to  transplant  themselves  into  other  columns  of  other  publications  before  they  can  again 
begin  to  taint  the  public  mind.  Adios,  Nemo,  Adios. 


THAT'S  CALLED  NATURE 
SLIDING.  THEie  TROUSEI2S 
HAVE  A  THICK  COAT  ' 
PARAFFIN  ON  THEM 


HERE  IS  WINTERS  ETERNAL/ WELL,  DAD/ 
SURRENDER  TO  SPRING. B-^  LET'S  MAKE 
LOOK  AT  THIS  BRAVE     [  WINTER  FRIENDS 
LINE  OF  FLOWERS  ONLY  jwiTH  SPRING. V/E'LL 

BUILD  A  Snow  man 

AND  GIVE  HIM  A 
POSEV  OF  THESE 
PRETTY  BLOSSOMS 


THERE  -  ALL  HE  NEEDS 
IS  YOUR  PIPE  DAD,  TO 
MAKE  HIM  LOOK  PEAL 
CONTENTED 


TOO  BAD  HE  CANT  TASTE 
THE  PRINCE  ALBERT 
IN  THAT 
PIPE 


IF  HE  COULD,  I  LL  BET  HE'D  L 
APPRECIATE  PRINCE  ALBERTS 
SMOOTH,  BITELESS  SMOKING  AND 
RICH,  TASTY  BODY.' 


A  SNOW  MAN 

OUGHT  TO 
HAVE  A  COOL 
SMOKE,  SO  , 
PRINCE  ALBERTS 
JUST  THE 


CopTTifirht,  1937,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


TRY  P.  A.  ON  THIS 
MONEY- BACK  GUARANTEE! 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls  of  Prince 
Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked, 
return  the  pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of 
the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at  any  time  with- 
in a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage. 
{Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston -Salem,  N.  C. 


ALSO 
TRY  ROLLING 
YOUR  OWN 
WITH  P.  A. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant 
tobacco  in  every  2-oz. 
tin  of  Prince  Albert 


RiNCE  Albert 


THE  NATIONAL 
JOY  JSMOKE 
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Abbot  Academy 
Beaver  Country  Day  School 
Brooks  School 
Buckingham  Hall 
Chicago  Latin  School 
Cornell  College 
Dartmouth  College 
Emma  Willard  School 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Fessenden  School 
Governor  Dummer  Academy 
Groton  School 
Harvard  University 
Harvard  University 
The  Hill  School 


The  Courant 
The  Beaver  Log 
The  Bishop 
The  Packet 
The  Folio 
The  Widow 
J  ack-o' -Lantern 
The  Triangle 
The  Exeter  Revieiv 
The  Albemarle 
The  Archon 
The  Grotonian 
The  Harvard  Monthly 
The  Lampoon 
The  Record 


Hopkins  Grammar  School  Hopkins  Literary  Magazine 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 

The  Horace  Mann  Quarterly 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Girls 

The  Horace  Manuscript 
Hotchkiss  School  The  Lit 

Kimball  Union  Academy  The  Kimball  Union 

Lawrenceville  The  Lawrenceville  Literary  Magazine 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  The  Voo-Doo 

Milton  Academy  The  Magus 

Miss  May's  School  The  Maze 

New  Trier  Township  High  School  Inklings 
Noble  and  Greenough  School  The  Nobleman 

Princeton  University  The  Princeton  Tiger 

Rogers  Hall  Splinters 
St.  George's  School  The  Dragon 

St.  Mark's  School  The  Vindex 

St.  Paul's  School  Horae  Scholasticae 

Wellington  College  The  W ellingtonian 

Williams  College  The  Purple  Cow 

There  are  a  great  number  of  exchanges  that  have  not 
as  yet  turned  up  in  the  mails,  but,  guided  by  the  experi- 
ence in  patience  received  under  the  tutelage  of  the  board 
last  year,  we  have  not  begun  the  ceaseless  monotony  of 
repeating  that  age-old  question,  "Has  anyone  seen  last 
term's  Purple  Cowl''''  or  some  other  sundry,  missing 
publication.  This  year  marks  a  new  era  of  perseverance 
concerning  these  lost  waifs,  but  we  are  hoping  that  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  using  such  resigned  fortitude.  Is 
it  possible  that  certain  parties  might  take  the  hint? 

Among  the  ranks  of  those  magazines  which  have  ar- 
rived, the  Hotchkiss  Lit  stands  out  as  a  fine  example  of 
the  high  standard  of  literature  which  may  be  attained 
by  a  smaller  school.  We  most  certainly  agree  with  the 
school's  choice  of  "From  the  Lion's  Head"  for  first  prize 
in  the  poetry  line,  though  in  our  opinion  it  should  re- 
ceive first  prize  for  the  best  work  we  have  ever  read  in 
a  prep  school  issue  as  well.  We  have  also  noticed  with 
pleasure  the  excellent  taste  of  their  board  in  the  quality 
of  photographic  matter,  the  quantity  undoubtedly  being 
limited  by  the  business  board.  However,  it  appears  to 
us  that  a  suggestion  is  in  order  to  say  that  the  publica- 
tion might  represent  more  fully  the  entire  student  body, 
instead  of  merely  the  senior  class,  for  though  the  latter 


are  unquestionably  the  better  authors,  it  is  not  truly  a 
school  magazine  unless  all  classes  contribute. 

Of  the  magazines  of  a  humorous  nature,  which  are 
pored  over  more  than  any  of  the  other  exchanges,  the 
Dartmouth  J  ack-o' -Lantern  represents  the  best  in  college 
wit.  Naturally  there  is  nothing  we  can  say  which  will 
either  add  to  or  detract  from  its  wide  and  exceptionally 
good  reputation,  but  we  feel  obliged,  though  guiltily,  to 
confess  that  our  growing  renown  as  jokesters  is  due  en- 
tirely to  memorization  of  whole  pages  of  that  worthy 
publication,  without  the  "permission  of  the  copyright 
owners."  The  whole  trend  in  the  laughs  of  the  Academy 
is  governed  by  our  diligence  and  persistancy  in  keeping 
a  steady  stream  of  humor  flowing  merrily  into  the  school. 
Before  now  we  have  taken  all  the  credit,  but  with  our 
fame  made,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  unconscious, 
invaluable  assistance  of  the  ] ack-o' -Lantern. 

In  direct  contrast  with  the  ] ack-o' -Lantern  s  spicy 
facetiousness  is  St.  Paul's  Horae  Scholasticae' s  serious 
depth  of  analytic  thought.  Obviously  the  authors  of  such 
compositions  as  "On  Atrocities"  have  possibilities  of 
great  ability,  but  their  talents  are  turned  to  naught  on 
subjects  which  are  certainly  too  deep  to  be  interesting 
to  us,  and  which  are  slightly  impressive  as  being  a  little 
over  the  heads  of  the  authors  themselves.  Most  of  the 
articles  are  well  written,  but  the  impression  given  by  the 
majority  is  enough  to  solemnise  the  atmosphere  of  all  the 
writings  therein.  Possibly  the  financial  aid  of  some  ad- 
vertisements would  enable  the  board  to  see  its  way  clear 
to  including  a  few  illustrations  and  enlivening  the  scene 
which  otherwise  reflects  back  on  the  school  itself,  making 
it  appear  a  gloomy,  materialistic  institution. 

A  pleasant  surprise  greeted  the  board  on  reading  the 
recent  arrival  from  Kimball  Union  Academy.  Knowing 
from  experience  the  usual  haphazard,  disorganized 
manner  in  which  most  first  publications  are  issued,  we 
were  frankly  not  expecting  the  best — much  to  the  con- 
trary. But  the  Kimball  Union  has  completely  turned  the 
tables  on  all  known  rules  of  precedent  in  this  respect, 
by  being  a  compact,  well-formed  literary  work  contain- 
ing several  really  good  articles,  and  an  original  humor- 
ous personal  column,  amply  supplying  the  school's  needs 
on  this  side  of  creative  art.  Though  it  does  at  the  present 
time  usurp  the  main  function  of  the  Academy's  news 
organ  by  a  complete  rehash  of  the  athletic  events  of  the 
term,  it  will  doubtlessly  straighten  out  this  minor  detail 
as  it  smooths  down  its  running  machinery.  Since  the 
members  of  our  board  have  numerous  friends  among 
K.  U.  A.'s  undergraduates,  we  take  especial  interest  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  magazine,  and  hope 
to  see  it  prosper  under  the  guiding  hand  of  its  worthy 
editor,  Cranston  Lawton. 

The  Exchiinge  board  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  announce  that  next  term  there  will  be  a  place 
to  be  designated  later  in  the  library  where  the  exchanges 
from  the  various  schools  are  to  be  put  for  the  benefit 
of  the  student  body.  Until  that  is  done  anyone  is  welcome 
to  come  to  Day  10  where  there  is  the  assurance  of  a  couch 
and  all  the  literary  material  possible  for  his  enjoyment. 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Christmas  Gifts  at  Brooks  Brothers 

Over  a  period  of  119  years,  Brooks  Brothers  have 
been  recognized  as  a  particularly  desirable  and  de- 
pendable source  of  supply  for  Christmas  Gifts  for 
Men  and  Boys.  If  you  will  wTite  to  our  New  York 
store,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  copy  of  the 
special  Christmas  Number  of  Brooks-Illustrated, 
together  with  a  convenient  check-list  containing 
hundreds  of  different  gift  suggestions  grouped  in 
price  classifications  ranging  from  "Less  than  $5." 
up  to  "$150.  and  More." 

BRANCHES 
NEW  YORK:  ONE  wall  street 

BOSTON:     NEWBURY     cor.    BERKELEY  STREET 


e  Brookt  BrotK#r» 


HARDWARE 


Student  Lamps     Electric  Fixtures 
Alarm  Clocks   Curtain  Rods 
Picture  Wire 


W.  R.  HILL 


31  Main  Street 


Telephone  102 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Portraits 


Groups 


Enlargements 


Why  not  make  this  studio  your  photographic  headquarters  while  at  school  in 
Andover?  We  can  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  a  camera,  finish  your  snapshots,  make 
frames  for  your  favorite  pictures  or  take  a  fine  portrait  of  yourself. 

Our  modern  equipment  enables  us  to  give  the  highest  quality  work  and  prompt 
service  at  moderate  prices.  Note  our  convenient  location. 


ANDOVER  ART  STUDIO 


F.  COOKSON,  Prop. 


123  MAIN  STREET 


Watches 


School  Jewelry 


John  H*  Greece 

Watchmaker  Jeweler 
Optician 

A  complete  line  of  Quality  Jewelry 
Certified  Repair  Service 

56  Main  Street  Andover,  Mass. 

"The  Biggest  Little  Jewelry  Store  in  the  State" 


LEON'S 

For 

Good  Sandwiches 
Sodas 

and 

Ice  Cream 


Pre -Christmas  Sale 

Save  from 

15%  to  25% 

on  all  purchases 
and 

BUY  BETTER  GIFTS 

We  have  Gifts  men  appreciate 


Do  Your 

Christmas  Shopping 
Before  You  Go  Home 

Books,  Book -Ends, 
Fountain  Pen  and 
Pencil  Sets,  Desk 
Sets,  Stationery, 
Bridge  Necessities. 

XMAS  CARDS 

should  be  ordered 
early  to  avoid  the 
last^minute  mailing 
rush. 


Andover  Bookstore 

Cor.  Main  and  Chestnut  Streets 


Compliments  of 

The  Onondaga  Pottery  Company 

Syracuse,  New  York 


SYRACUSE  CHINA 


Potters  to  the  American  people  since  1871 


SMITH 

&  COUTTS  CO, 

4  Park  Street 

:                       Andover,  Massachusetts 

CROSS  COAL  COMPANY 


COAL  -  COKE  -  OIL 


1  Main  Street  Telephone  219  Andover,  Mass. 


Cuttyhunk  Island  small  island 

Buzzards  Bay  congenial  people 

carefree  activity 


Plus  Summertime 

and  you  can  form  your  own 

'^DESIGN  for  LIVING" 


desirable  summer  homes 

at  moderate  prices  Arden  Trust 

by  reference  only  Andover 


ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Inn  is  under  the  direct  management  of 
the  Academy,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Stewart  as  managers.  Rates  were  reduced 
January  1  under  both  the  American  and  the 
European  plans. 


Booklet  ivill  be  sent  on  request. 


It  Pays  To  Walk 

HAIRCUT  40c 

4  Barbers  at  Your  Service 

(NO  WAITING) 

Catering  to  P.  A.  Men  20  Years 


Try  Our  Famous 
Vitamin  F  Scalp  Treatment 


Bennie's  Barber  Shop 

9  Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 
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TUNC  IN  on  Old  Gold's 
Hollywood  Screcdecoops 
every  Tues.  and  Thura. 
night,  Columbia  Network. 
CoBo^-to-Ccast. 


Take  a  look 

At  an  Old  Gold 

Package 

And  you'll  see 

Why  Old  Golds 

Reach  you 

Fresher  and 

Finer  than  any 

Other  cigarette. 

Because  Old  Golds 

Are  made  of 

Double-aged 

Double-mellow 

Prize  crop 

Tobaccos, 

We  guard  them 

Like  the  precious 

Jewels  they  are! 

An  EXTRA  jacket 

Of  Cellophane 

Double  seals  both 

Package  ends 

So  not  one  iota  of 

O.G.'s  flavor 

And  fragrance 

Can  escape. 

Buy  your  Old  Golds 

Where  you  will, 

In  Damp  Climates 

Or  Dry, 

You'll  get  them 
Exactly  as  we 
Make  them. 
And  that's  as 
Fine  as  a 
Cigarette 
Can  be  made. 
We  think  the  gal's 
A  Swell  Package 
Too! 


Copyrtrht,  1038,  by  P.  LorlllaM  Co.,  Inc. 


}Y  Finer,  FRESHER  Flavor  .  .  .  Smoke  Double-Mellow  Old  Golds 
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Four 
sailings 
a  week 


.  .  .  to  EUROPE! 


A  familiar  sight  is  the  "Blue  Peter"  at  the  masthead  of  a  Cunard 
White  Star  liner  .  .  .  dominating  the  piers  of  New  York's  North 
River,  standing  out  above  the  waterfront  of  Montreal.  For  this 
largest  fleet  on  the  Atlantic  offers  four  sailings  a  week  to  Europe! 
Thus  the  practical  advantage  of  convenience  is  added  to  those 
qualities  known  as  part  of  the  British  tradition:  confidence  inspired 
by  a  heritage  of  seamanship  .  .  .  and  service  perfected  in  every 
small  detail,  throughout  nearly  a  century. 


Weekly  Express  to  France,  then 
England:  World's  newest  liner 
Queen  Mary,  Aquitania,  Beren- 
garia  ...  as  low  as  $224  Cabin, 
$135.50  Tourist,  $98  Third  Class. 


IS  "Leasure  Liners"  to  Britain 
and  the  Continent  .  .  .  from  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Montreal ...  at 
rates  as  low  as  $141  Cabin  Class, 
$117.50  Tourist,  $91  Third  Class. 


Book  through  your  local  travel  agent  or  Cunard  White 

J Star  Line,  25  Broadway  and  638  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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WINTER  ISSUE 


  -  DEDICATION  

This,  the  Winter  Issue  of  the  Mirror^  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  who  has 
always  by  his  generous  prize  donations  and  kindly  interest  in  student  writing,  helped  enor- 
mously in  producing  the  school  literary  magazine:  your  magazine,  whose  Winter  Issue  we 
now  offer  for  your  inspection. 


Vol  LXXX,  No.  2  Price,  45  Cents 
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There  Are  Lives  To  Live;  What  Will  You  Buy? 

By  John  M.  Blum,  P.  A.  '39 
Honorable  Mention  for  the  U pper  Middle  Class. 


'^J^'HERE  are  lives  to  live,  what  will  you  buy?  The 
verb,  "buy,"  means,  according  to  Webster,  to 
acquire  by  paying  a  price.  Thus,  according  to  the 
quotation,  one  must  pay  a  price  for  a  life  or  a  mode 
of  living.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  various 
modes  of  living  can  be  generalized  and  placed  in 
two  classes,  each  class  with  its  price,  each  mode 
of  living  to  be  bought.  In  the  first  place,  one  may 
be  strictly  honest.  The  price  for  this  too  often  must 
be  the  sacrifice  of  one's  material  comfort.  In  the 
second  place,  one  may  be  materially  successful. 
The  price  for  this  too  often  must  be  the  sacrifice 
of  one's  ideals. 

Those  are  not  idle  statements.  As  Stuart  Chase 
points  out,  many  of  the  people  in  our  society  must 
indulge  in  some  type  of  misrepresentation  or  per- 
form other  dishonest  acts  if  they  are  to  gain  ma- 
terial success.  No  such  act  can  be  performed  if 
they  are  to  win  a  moral  victory.  In  spite  of  the 
power  of  trade  unions,  members  of  the  lowest  class 
of  labor,  in  order  to  obtain  or  retain  their  jobs, 
cater  to  their  "bosses,"  for  there  are  ten  million  un- 
employed ready  to  fill  any  opening  which  may  be 
made.  In  order  to  "get  along,"  thousands  of  sales- 
men and  laborers  are  producing  and  selling  goods 
which  they  know  to  be  inferior.  Editors  are  writing 
editorials  contrary  to  their  own  opinions;  lawyers 
are  defending  clients  they  know  are  guilty;  cam- 
paign managers  are  boosting  candidates  they  know 
are  "stuffed-shirts";  corporation  executives  are 
soft  soaping  the  public  in  order  to  obtain  the  "good- 
will" necessary  to  the  conduct  of  their  businesses. 
For  material  profit,  all  these  and  countless  others 
are  carving  their  lives  against  the  grain. 

Let  us  consider  a  hypothetical  college  graduate. 
Upon  graduation,  he  looked,  with  little  success,  for 
a  business  position.  There  was  an  opening  for  a 
salesman  in  a  tire  company  which  advertised  long- 
lasting,  blowout-proof  tires.  Since  he  knew  that  the 


tires  not  only  were  not  blowout-proof,  but  also 
were  not  even  safe,  he  didn't  want  to  take  the  job. 
He  knew  that  if  some  one  of  his  customers,  im- 
plicitly trusting  the  tires,  "hit"  seventy  on  a  con- 
crete road  in  the  summer,  suffered  a  blowout,  and 
was  killed,  he,  as  salesman,  would  see  himself  as 
an  enemy  of  society,  a  ruthless  killer.  Even  if  only 
indirectly  responsible  for  such  a  catastrophe,  in 
his  own  eyes  he  would  be  a  murderer,  as  bloody, 
unscrupulous,  and  immoral  as  the  worst  gangster; 
but  he  needed  a  job  and  could  find  no  other.  If  you 
had  been  in  his  place,  what  would  you  have  chosen? 
The  job?  Or  integrity? 

The  average  man  works  best  in  security.  So,  too, 
usually,  does  the  creative  man,  even  the  genius.  It 
is  only  too  often  that  the  picturesque  garret  is  an 
impediment  in  the  progress  of  its  inhabitant.  An 
author  in  such  a  garret  was  faced  by  two  alterna- 
tives: starving  and  cold,  he  could  go  on  living  ac- 
cording to  his  ideals;  or  he  could  write  a  book  in 
which  he  did  not  believe,  but  which  catered  to  pre- 
valent public  opinion,  and,  by  so  doing,  achieve 
financial  success.  Then,  it  is  true,  he  might  be  able 
to  return  to  his  old  ideals.  He  knew,  however,  that 
if  he  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  commercialize 
his  talents  cheaply,  both  they  and  his  ideals  would 
probably  remain  in  the  poverty  he  would  have  left. 
If  you  had  been  he,  what  would  you  have  chosen? 
Money  and  comfort?  Or  integrity? 

A  five-year  man  at  Phillips  Academy  was  taking 
his  final  examination  in  Mathematics,  the  only  bar- 
rier that  stood  between  him  and  his  diploma.  After 
forty  minutes  of  hard  work,  he  knew  that  he  needed 
just  one  last  answer  to  reach  his  goal.  But  he 
couldn't  find  it.  He  was  repeating  the  course;  this 
was  his  last  exam.  The  fellow  next  to  him  was  an 
honor-student;  on  his  paper  was  clearly  written  the 
answer.  With  one  movement  of  his  pencil  between 
{Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Failure,  A  Study 

By  George  C.  Tooker,  P.  A.  '38 
Awarded  First  Prize  in  Means  Essay  Contest 
Winner  of  Headmaster  s  Award  for  Best  Article  in  Issue. 


' JI^'HE  sky  is  the  color  of  a  pigeon's  wing  and  the 
bay  is  a  darker,  slatier  grey.  I  sit  upon  the 
bluff,  among  the  twisting  cedars,  looking  out  on 
the  bay  and  the  green  and  gold  dunes  beyond.  Be- 
low me  on  the  beach,  like  a  dead  bird,  lies  my 
boat,  drawn  up  for  the  winter.  Slowly,  thoughtfully 
along  the  beach  comes  Captain  Nat  to  scrape  my 
boat.  Captain  Nat  is  growing  old.  Once,  long  ago, 
when  T  was  so  young  that  I  can  hardly  remember, 
he  used  to  come  striding  along  the  beach  to  wave 
his  hand  and  call  out  to  me,  '"Morning,  Captain 
George."  Now  he  only  raises  his  eyes  with  a  slight 
smile  and  hails  me  almost  wearily.  I  slide  down  the 
bluff  and  lie  in  the  damp  sand,  watching  him  scrape 
my  boat.  Although  his  hands  are  twisted  to  the 
point  of  grotesqueness,  they  are  beautiful,  like  car- 
ven,  brown  wood  against  the  smooth,  white  side  of 
my  boat. 

"Captain  Nat  is  a  queer  dick,"  my  father's 
friends  say.  Others  just  say  that  he  is  only  an  old 
fool,  but  he  is  different  from  the  city-bred.  He  has 
the  sea  in  his  eyes  and  the  earth  in  his  hands.  His 
feet  are  planted  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  island  and 
around  his  head  are  the  mists  from  the  sea.  He  is 
in  another  world  from  the  city-dweller  that  George 
Santayana  describes  as  " .  .  .  .  the  pushing,  cosmo- 
politan orphan,  cocksure  in  manner,  but  none  too 
sure  of  his  morality,  to  whom  the  old  Yankee,  with 
his  sour  integrity,  is  a  foreigner." 

My  father's  friends  say  that  Captain  Nat  is  a 
failure.  He  certainly  possesses  little  in  our  sense 
of  the  word — a  tiny  cottage,  a  bitter,  tired  wife, 
and  his  old  sailboat.  Albatross.  Once,  when  I  was  a 
baby,  they  say  that  he  owned  an  oyster  fleet,  but 
that  failed  long  ago.  Somehow  he  seems  finer  for 
his  failure.  It  has  made  him  tolerarit.  He  is  the 
gentlest  and  fairest  teacher  that  I  have  ever  had. 


When  he  taught  me  to  sail  I  was  often  willful  and 
careless,  but  he  always  was  imperturbable  and  for- 
gave me.  Even  the  taunts  of  his  embittered  wife 
cannot  make  him  love  her  less.  They  say  that  he  is 
stupid.  Since  his  oyster  fleet  failed,  people  laugh  at 
him  and  doubt  his  brains.  He  has  something  better 
than  knowledge,  however,  something  else  given  to 
him  by  failure;  namely,  reverence.  He  does  not 
worship  by  elaborate  song  and  creed.  He  knows 
the  bay  and  the  ocean.  He  feels  the  winds  of  winter 
and  summer.  He  loves  the  land  and  the  sky.  This 
knowledge  and  love  flow  through  his  veins.  He  can 
see  Nature  hold  man  upon  the  palm  of  its  hand 
and  thus  knows  reverence.  Beside  the  old,  grey 
church,  where  the  box-bushes  smell  sweet  in  the 
sunshine,  the  graves  of  Captain  Nat's  ancestors  lie 
alongside  those  of  mine.  There  some  have  lain  for 
three  hundred  years,  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  island. 
I  remember  once  we  stood  side  by  side,  looking 
at  the  graves  on  a  summer  afternoon.  All  he  said 
was,  "This  is  their  land,  and  it's  a  good  land.  It's 
to  my  liking."  Captain  Nat  is  like  that  old  grave- 
yard, humble  and  at  peace  with  the  world. 

For  him  the  time  of  brutal  striving  is  past.  Past 
is  the  necessity  of  treading  upon  his  brother's  face 
to  gain  the  goal,  success.  No  longer  does  he  fight 
in  the  bloody  arena.  All  this  is  because  he  has 
failed,  yet  because  he  has  failed,  because  he  will 
not  hurt  his  brother  for  his  own  gain,  he  is  dis- 
dained by  my  father's  friends.  But  Captain  Nat 
knows  things  that  my  father's  friends  do  not.  He 
knows  how  the  little  waves  of  the  bay  crumble  into 
paper-lace  along  the  shore.  He  knows  how  the  dark 
grey  waves  of  the  sea  rise  in  wrath  to  smash  their 
fists  upon  the  land.  He  knows  the  sibilant  whisper 
of  the  wind  in  the  rigging  when  the  evening  breeze 
springs  up.  These  things  Captain  Nat  knows,  and 
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many  more,  but  he  is  still  a  failure  because  he  has 
not  seized  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  because  he 
does  not  want  to  seize  them  he  is  a  fool,  say  my 
father's  friends. 

Today  the  wind  blows  the  mist  in  long  strands 
across  the  bay.  The  dampness  hangs  in  cloudy 
drops  from  the  cedars  on  the  bluff.  Far  out  across 
the  bay  the  sea-gulls  are  wheeling  and  crying 
through  the  fog.  Below  me,  on  the  beach,  a  figure 
stands,  looking  out  through  the  mist.  He  stands 
alone,  with  the  weight  of  a  heavy  basket  on  his 
shoulders.  He  is  a  fisherman,  in  this  age  of  ma- 
chines, a  creature  of  Nature,  who  still  feeds  from 
her  hand.  It  is  Captain  Nat. 


A  Thrill  A  Jump 
By  John  L.  Rowbotham,  P.  A.  '38 

T  JNDOUBTEDLY  many  of  you  have  seen  in  the 
movies  or  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  wit- 
ness breathlessly  the  fastest  sport  man  indulges  in  on 
his  own  two  feet — ski  jumping.  You  all  know  how 
you  stand,  holding  your  breath,  with  wide  open  eyes 
glued  on  the  gracefully  inclined  figure  seemingly 
floating  but  in  reality  being  hurled  into  the  air  only 
to  land  two  hundred  feet  from  the  take-off,  moving 
at  a  speed  which  automobiles  rarely  exceed.  It 
is  probable  that  everyone  who  watches  this  event 
says  to  himself  after  the  jumper  has  landed,  "I'm 
glad  I'm  not  in  his  shoes." 

His  shoes,  however,  are  really  not  such  a  bad 
place  in  which  to  be.  Very  rarely  does  the  man  in 
those  shoes  hurt  himself  seriously.  Might  I  also 
add,  the  man  with  the  ski  boots  is  not  a  fool  seeking 
broken  bones,  but  a  very  quick  thinking  sportsman 
seeking  a  thrill  in  a  feat  which  requires  only  a 
perfect  sense  of  balance  and  unwavering  courage. 
His  first  flight  was  not  made  on  a  jump  from  which 
skiers  are  shot  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet;  in- 
stead, he  began  on  small  fifty  foot  jumps,  which  at 
the  time  gave  him  the  biggest  thrill  of  his  life. 

It  is  not  fear  of  hurting  himself  which  occupies 
his  mind  while  on  top  of  the  shaky  trestle  platform 


at  the  top  of  the  take-off.  He  doesn't  think  of  the 
dizzy  height  at  which  he  is  standing.  But  he  does 
think  of  speed — not  the  fear  of  speed,  but  the  at- 
tainment of  it;  for  speed  is  the  main  factor  in  the 
jump.  His  skis  are  so  carefully  waxed  with  paraffin, 
beeswax,  or  graphite  that  when  he  starts  to  move 
forward  over  the  lip  of  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the 
trestle  to  get  onto  the  runway,  his  skis  slip  and  slide 
backward  but  not  to  the  side,  because  they  are  long, 
extremely  heavy  jumpers.  Jumping  skis  have  three 
grooves  in  each  to  assure  stability  and  momentum 
which  lighter  skis  do  not  give.  On  the  icy  run  he 
gains  tremendous  speed  as  he  crouches  low  for  the 
split  second  spring  at  the  brink  of  the  take-off, 
which  literally  catapults  him  into  the  air  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  crowds,  waiting  intensely 
for  the  loud  smack  of  the  skis  upon  the  glazed 
landing  slope.  He  won't  let  himself  think  of  the 
dizzy  drop  below.  Only  the  thought  of  feet  together, 
forward  lean,  and  steadiness  for  the  perfection  of 
form  and  safe  landing,  flashes  before  him.  A  long 
five  seconds  elapse  while  he  is  gliding  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  miles  an  hour;  then  upon  slapping  the 
steep  slope,  he  drops  low  in  a  telemark  position, 
letting  his  breath  out  with  a  gasp  at  the  same 
instant,  whereupon  he  rises  to  complete  his  good 
form  for  the  rest  of  the  distance  on  the  slope. 

Ski  jumping,  which  is  as  thrilling  to  watch  as  to 
do,  is  not  dangerous  to  the  jumpers,  because  they 
who  do  it  have  no  fear  whatsoever.  But  indeed,  it 
proves  a  real  thrill  for  real  sportsmen. 
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Day  Dream 

By  James  Edward  Price,  II,  P.  A.  '38 


^^^^E  all  know  what  day  dreams  are,  though  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  for  us  to  define 
them.  For  the  day  dream  is  too  intangible  a  wraith 
to  be  limited  by  any  one  statement.  And  so,  in 
writing  on  day  dreams,  I  am  avoiding  the  psycho- 
logical viewpoint  by  treating  them  in  a  manner  al- 
most as  vague  and  indefinite  as  they  themselves 
are.  In  short,  I  deal  with  my  subject  as  it  appears 
in  the  mind  of  the  day  dreamer,  as  a  veritable 
hodge-podge  of  impressions  and  the  thoughts  stimu- 
lated by  them. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasant  (and  most 
dangerous)  of  the  attributes  of  day  dreaming  is  the 
fact  that  environment  has  little  or  no  effect  upon 
what  goes  on  in  the  mind.  In  this  world  of  the 
mind's  eye  there  are  no  forces  to  keep  us  from  the 
desired  fruit  of  the  great  orchard  of  life;  there  are 
no  rules  to  bind  us.  Here  one  finds  complete  free- 
dom to  do  what  he  will.  He  enjoys  success,  which 
in  normal  life  may  be  denied  him,  and  reaps  of  the 
fields  where  he  himself  hath  not  sown.  This  land 
is  indeed  an  outlet  from  all  the  realities  of  life; 
one  dreams  himself  a  champion  and  is  one,  dreams 
himself  a  hero  and  is  one,  dreams  himself  a  genius 
and  is  one. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  day  dream  than  one 
realizes.  The  entire  field  might  even  be  compared 
with  that  of  literature,  for  there  are  many  sim- 
ilarities. We  find  narratives,  expositions,  and  de- 
scriptions in  abundance.  There  are  few,  if  any,  who 
have  not  had  experience  galore  with  the  narrative 
day  dream.  Who  is  there  who  has  not  pictured  him- 
self as  the  protagonist  in  one  of  these  dramas  of 
the  imagination?  Who  is  there  who  has  not  rescued 
his  "one  and  only"  from  the  roaring  inferno  of  a 
forest  fire,  from  the  roaring  waters  of  a  storm- 
tossed  ocean,  from  the  roaring  thunders  of  all  the 
cataclysms  that  a  fertile  imagination  ^can  produce? 

But,  to  me,  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of 


day  dreams  are  those  which  have  no  plot  and  are  ! 
merely  fleeting  glimpses  of  paintings  on  the  bound- 
less canvas  of  the  mind.  And  I  find  that  there  are 
others  with  me  who  also  appreciate  this;  in  Goethe's 
"Faust"  the  Witches  scene  is  an  illustration  of  that 
famous  man's  recognition  of  it.  One  of  the  best 
known  scenes  in  the  world,  this  merely  depicts  the 
impressions  that  are  flashing  through  the  mind  of 
a  man  while  he  journeys  along  the  road.  These 
paintings,  impressions,  images — call  them  what  you 
may — have  always  been  to  me  a  joy  and  relaxation. 
For  instance,  there  is  one  which  is  ever  present  in 
my  thoughts.  It  is  so  simple  that  the  body  of  it  can 
be  put  down  on  paper  as  a  short  passage  of  descrip- 
tion, though  the  true  beauty  and  reality  will  be 
irreparably  damaged. 

I  see  a  great,  dark,  cool  pine  forest  on  the  slopes 
of  a  towering  mount.  Throughout  the  surrounding 
farm  lands  there  is  a  hot,  yellow,  dusty  atmosphere, 
extending  at  one  point  even  into  the  depths  of  the 
green  mass  that  is  the  woodland.  Here  a  dirt  road, 
the  emissary  of  the  sun-baked  terrain,  does  battle 
with  the  coolness  which  antagonizes  it.  Far  through 
the  trees  it  extends,  twisting  and  turning  as  in  agony, 
but  steadily  ascending  the  mountain  in  spite  of  all 
this.  Suddenly,  however,  it  seems  to  falter  and  give 
itself  up  to  the  enemy;  here  the  soil  becomes  a 
dark,  almost  black  color  and  is  damp  to  the  touch. 
For  this  is  the  haven  of  the  hot,  dust-burdened 
traveller.  The  forest  thins  down  to  a  wide  green 
glade  as  waves  of  the  ocean  entering  a  sheltered 
cove.  "The  Inn  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  (for  such 
my  castle  in  air  must  be  called)  occupies  the  main; 
part  of  the  glade.  It  is  a  dark,  foreboding  structure 
with  endless  wings  all  musty  and  ivy-covered,  and,; 
were  it  not  for  the  relief  it  accords  the  passer-by i 
from  the  heat,  it  would  be  shunned  for  its  resem-' 
blance  to  the  House  of  Usher.  "The  Lonesomei 
Pine"  is  nothing  more  than  a  gigantic,  rotting, 
lonesome  pine  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  glade;. 
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as  such  it  can  be  compared  to  no  other  object  on 
earth.  To  say  more  would  be  to  spoil  it. 

This  is  my  mind  painting.  Why  I  should  see  it 
so  often  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  ever  present.  I  get 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  from  its  beauty.  But  in  an 
earlier  part  of  my  essay  I  mentioned  that  there  was 
danger  in  day  dreaming,  and  there  is.  Just  as  all 
pleasure-bearing  occupations  are  destructive  if 
carried  too  far,  so  is  this  one.  A  man  may  even  lose 
all  his  ambition  and  resign  himself  to  an  easily 
imagined  success,  which  he  might  actually  have 
attained  by  good,  honest  work.  And  so,  partake  of 
this  pastime  as  you  would  of  a  fine  cordial,  in  mod- 
eration and  lingering  on  every  drop.  In  this  way 
the  best  may  be  drawn  from  it,  as  images  float  by 
and  you  are  wafted  away  into  the  intoxicating  ex- 
hilarating realm  of  the  day  dream. 

On  Running  A  Thousand 
By  Walter  C.  Falconer,  P.  A.  '38 

^^y^HILE  I  am  eating  the  scanty  dinner  of 
poached  eggs  and  tea  at  the  Saturday  noon 
training  table,  an  indescribable  nervousness  seems 
to  grow  inside  of  me.  What  makes  the  matter  worse 
is  training  table's  lack  of  food;  and  everyone  in 
the  dining  hall  seems  to  look  over  at  the  trackmen 
and  say,  "I  am  very  glad  that  I  do  not  have  to  run 
this  afternoon." 

After  dinner  there  are  two  gloomy  hours  to  pass 
away  before  the  race  starts.  It  is  impossible  dur- 
ing this  period  for  me  to  feel  at  ease,  and  even  read- 
ing does  not  take  my  mind  completely  from  the 
agony  that  seems  to  await  me.  About  two-thirty  I 
leave  the  room  to  get  dressed,  hoping  that  I  shall 
return  to  it  victorious. 

It  is  about  a  quarter  of  three  when  I  arrive  at 
the  Cage.  The  dusty  air  within,  the  sound  of  the 
gun  starting  the  sprinters,  and  the  crowded  gallery, 
heighten  my  nervousness  and  make  me  even  more 
jumpy.  After  tightening  my  shoes  I  begin  warming 
up  on  five  easy  laps.  And,  of  course,  there  is  always 
that  pleasant  fellow  who  comes  over  to  tell  me  that 


he  just  found  out  that  one  of  my  opponents  did  an 
amazing  "thousand"  last  Saturday.  In  addition,  I 
feel  rather  obligated  to  friends  in  the  gallery  to 
win  for  the  "blue  and  white"  which  does  not  relieve 
matters  any  either. 

At  three  o'clock  the  starter  of  the  course  an- 
nounces the  last  call  for  the  thousand.  After  shak- 
ing hands  with  a  few  friends,  a  very  solemn  ges- 
ture, I  jog  over  to  the  start  and  am  ready  to  go. 
I  lose  the  flip  to  determine  who  gets  the  pole  and 
thereby  take  the  second  lane.  With  an  enemy  to 
the  left  of  me  and  an  enemy  to  the  right  of  me  I 
take  my  marks.  As  the  starter  looks  quite  unintelli- 
gent, I  decide  to  take  a  chance  and  jump  the  gun. 
A  split  second  before  the  gun  is  fired  I  jump  out 
of  my  holes,  and,  as  I  am  not  called  back,  the  race 
is  on.  As  I  pass  the  judges'  stand,  with  six  laps  to 
go,  a  big  lanky  opponent  passes.  I  let  him  go,  hop- 
ing that  I  can  catch  him  later  on  in  the  race.  My 
mind  is  a  perfect  blank  and  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing but  the  man  in  front  of  me.  As  I  have  reached 
the  quarter  mark  by  this  time,  one  of  the  coaches 
yells  out  "sixty-three."  This  time  is  very  helpful  to 
me,  and  I  realize  I  can  start  picking  up  a  little. 
With  two  laps  to  go,  I  pass  my  opponent  with  a  bang 
to  give  the  impression  that  I  am  not  the  least  bit 
tired.  On  the  gun  lap  I  just  hope  that  no  one  passes 
me,  and  sprint  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  break  the  tape  a 
winner  and  one  of  the  happiest  boys  you  ever  saw. 
It  is  such  a  grand  feeling  to  have  your  race  all 
over  and  to  be  able  to  watch  the  rest  of  the  track 
meet  in  comfort. 


New  York  At  Night 

By  David  H.  Riege,  P.  A.  '39 

From  the  tallest  building  in  the  world, 
I  looked  upon  the  night. 
There  lay  around  me  signs  unfurled 
Of  green  and  blue  and  flashing  light. 
The  outlined  bridges  stood  so  tall. 
Yet  seemed  so  far  away. 
The  greatest  city  of  them  all 
Was  spread  below  me  in  display. 
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Shoal  Water 

By  Walter  Boyd,  P.  A.  '39 
Best  Composition  in  Lower  Middle  Class. 


'^HE  cry  of  the  Portugee  from  his  perilous 
perch  at  the  swaying  mizzen  trucks  was  torn 
from  his  mouth  by  the  gale  and  swept  far  aft.  The 
helmsman  saw  his  arm  extended,  pointing  away  to 
northward;  the  wind  whipped  the  spray-darkened 
leather  of  his  jacket  and  clutched  at  his  short  body 
as  he  started  to  descend  the  windward  shrouds.  A 
huge  sea  shouldered  up  from  the  horizon  and  the 
schooner  buried  her  nose  in  it;  clouds  of  spray 
were  whipped  aft  by  the  wind,  soaking  sails  and  the 
tanned,  windburnt  faces  of  the  men  on  deck;  green 
water  swirled  and  rushed  down  the  holystoned 
deck,  tugging  and  pulling  at  the  forecastle  hatch 
and  the  galley  stack,  charging  and  driving  to  halt 
in  a  smother  of  spray  and  foam  at  the  quarter 
trunk  where  the  rush  of  water  at  the  lee  rail  swept 
it  far  from  the  tiny  decks.  The  Portugee,  pressed 
to  the  shrouds  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  placed  a 
tentative  foot  on  the  rail.  A  sea  smashed  quarter- 
ing into  the  starboard  chain  plates  and  the  icy 
water  grasped  at  a  rubber  boot  and  then  swept  on. 
Quickly,  on  the  sloping,  slippery  decks,  the  Portu- 
gee made  his  way  aft,  his  hand  ever  at  the  rail, 
clutching  a  stay  or  a  shroud,  until  he  reached 
the  wheel  and  crouched  beside  the  skipper. 

"Shoal  water,"  he  shouted,  and  the  wind 
screamed  in  the  skipper's  ear.  He  beckoned  to- 
wards the  hatch  and  shouted  something  the  skipper 
couldn't  hear.  The  two  men  stood  upright,  bracing 
themselves  against  wind  and  the  pitch  of  the  decks, 
and  stumbled  to  the  companionway,  sliding  and 
slipping  down  the  steep  ladder  to  the  semi-darkness 
of  the  cabin  interior.  The  skipper  closed  the  hatch 
after  him,  and  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  crash 
of  the  water  was  all  but  shut  out  of  the  tiny  place. 
Water  ran  from  the  men's  oilers  and  boots  across 
the  oil-skin  floor;  somewhere  forward  there  was  the 
tinkling  of  smashing  china,  an  incongruous  sound 


amid  the  fury  of  the  gale.  "Shoal  water,"  the  Portu- 
gee repeated,  "there'll  hardly  be  a  fathom  under 
her  keel  in  another  quarter  hour,  an'  three's  a  nasty 
chop.  Better  to  go  about  an'  try  to  clear  the  head 
on  the  next  tack."  The  skipper  nodded  his  head  and 
said  nothing,  then  slid  the  hatch  open,  and  the  fury 
of  the  wind  and  water  once  more  reached  their 
ears. 

The  force  of  the  wind  and  the  water  had  in- 
creased; there  were  two  men  wrestling  with  the  helm 
now,  and  the  straining  of  the  gear  could  be  heard 
even  above  the  roar  of  the  wind.  The  Portugee 
emerged  from  the  hatch  and  the  grasping  fingers 
of  the  gale  snatched  the  tight  woolen  hat  from  his 
head  and  sent  it,  twisting  and  turning,  far  aft  over 
the  angry  waters  close  to  where  the  log  line  dis- 
appeared, a  dripping  alternately  slack  and  taut 
line  that  seemed  somehow  to  be  trying  to  hold  the 
boat  back,  into  the  seething,  wind-blown  waters. 
Another  wave  crashed  into  the  bow  and  bits  of 
spindrift  spotted  the  bright-work  around  the  bin- 
nacle. The  skipper  shouted  to  the  two  men  at  the 
helm  and  gave  hurried  directions  to  the  others  by 
gestures,  heartening  them  with  his  eyes.  Two  men 
waited  at  the  starboard  backstays,  waiting  to  slack 
off  as  the  schooner  came  about.  A  score  more  were 
ready  at  the  lee  rail.  The  skipper  watched,  his 
troubled  eyes,  almost  closed  to  keep  the  salt  out, 
uneasily  regarded  the  vast  expanse  of  water,  then 
studied  the  set  of  the  few  bits  of  canvas  the  craft 
was  still  able  to  carry.  A  tremendous  wave  sud- 
denly appeared  ahead,  and  in  an  instant  the  decks 
were  invisible  beneath  the  tons  of  water,  and  only 
masses  of  foam  and  spray  indicated  the  location 
of  the  hatches.  Another  wave  followed  the  first  and 
then  a  third;  the  schooner  seemed  like  a  dead  thing 
for  a  moment  and  then  it  shook  itself  free  from  the 
weight  of  water  and  rose  on  a  windblown  crest  so 
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that  the  stretch  of  water  was  visible  far  oft  to  Nan- 
tucket Shoals,  The  helmsman  raised  his  hand  and 
then  bent  his  back  to  the  wheel.  Slowly  she  headed 
up;  numbed  fingers,  icy  cold  through  woolen  mit- 
tens knitted  a  few  months  before,  fumbled  at  cleats 
— grasped  and  slipped  and  then  grasped  again;  the 
man  at  the  wheel  fought  wildly  to  control  the  spin- 
ning spokes,  and  a  dozen  backs  strained  and  pulled 
at  icy  ropes.  It  started  slowly  with  a  sudden  let-up 
in  strain  that  brought  silence;  then  the  jib  started 
to  slat,  and  the  blocks  banged  faintly  against  the 
traveler;  the  mizzen  started  next  and  then  the  triple 
reefed  main;  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though 
the  slatting  of  the  half-frozen  sails  would  deafen 
them,  and  then  the  main  boom  started  to  swing. 
Seventy-five  feet  of  Oregon  pine  that  travelled  with 
express-train  speed  crashed  and  jolted  and  brought 
up  with  a  rattling  and  banging  of  tackle  that  told 
of  a  job  done;  the  schooner  heeled  to  the  new  tack. 
Two  dozen  men  stumbled  aft,  tired  and  thankful. 
The  skipper  brought  the  wheel  around  half  a  turn 
and  turned  his  face  towards  home. 

The  True  Cure  For  Insomnia 

By  Irvin  C.  Plough,  P.  A.  '38 
Honorable  Mention  for  the  Senior  Class. 

The  clock  has  struck  the  fateful  hour 

When  homeward  drawn  by  unseen  power 

The  student  army  wends  its  way 

From  Commons  room  and  from  the  sway 

Of  table  tennis,  bridge  and  chess 

And  atmosphere  of  smokiness. 

But  slowly,  though,  one  student  goes 

Unwillingly  because  he  knows 

Within  his  solitary  lair 

What  stacks  of  work  await  him  there. 

But  with  his  visage  sternly  set  , 

He  enters  now  his  cabinet 


Determined;  so  he  slams  the  door. 

And,  tossing  coat  upon  the  floor, 

He,  stripped  for  action,  plunges  in. 

And  on  the  Latin  doth  begin. 

But  long  he  ponders  o'er  the  page 

Inscribed  by  Cicero,  a  sage 

Who  his  meaning  always  hides 

And  never  leaves  the  slightest  guides. 

Our  hero  long  deliberates 

Before  he  any  word  translates. 

An  hour  of  this  slow  occupation 

Begins  to  sap  his  concentration. 

He  yawns  and  backward  tips  his  chair, 

And  balances  it  in  mid-air. 

But  Cicero  still  calls  him  back, 

His  danger  he  forgets,  alack. 

Back  from  the  desk  his  chair  doth  lean. 

And  to  the  floor  does  it  careen; 

With  splintering  crash  it  hits  the  ground; 

The  noise  was  heard  for  miles  around. 

Our  hero  stands  in  dazed  state 

Nursing  bumps  upon  his  pate. 

Forsaking  now  the  traitorous  chair 

Which  in  the  dust  had  dumped  him  fair. 

The  easy  chair  he  occupies 

And  turns  to  Cicero  his  eyes. 

Once  more  he  yawns  and  downward  slips 

Until  with  shoulder-blades  he  grips 

The  chair  seat — students'  attitude 

Which  betrays  their  lassitude. 

At  last  our  hero  shakes  his  head 

And  thinks  he'd  better  get  to  bed. 

And  so  he  goes  to  bed  to  sleep, 

No  need  for  him  to  count  his  sheep. 

For,  if  you  number  woolly  lambs. 

And  call  for  sleep  with  useless  "damns," 

Just  try  to  translate  Cicero, 

The  one  true  cure  you  then  will  know. 
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Ode  to  A  Jaloppie 

By  William  P.  Arnold,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '40 
Honorable  Mention  for  the  Loiver  Middle  Class. 


' J^'HE  old  farmer  sighed  regretfully  as  he  gazed 
at  the  shambling  wreck  of  what  had  once  been 
the  pride  of  the  county.  It  was  a  '28  Ford  that 
looked  every  bit  its  age.  The  junkman  had  pro- 
nounced it  a  total  wreck,  and  the  traffic  commission 
had  condemned  it  as  a  menace.  To  a  passerby  it 
certainly  did  look  forlorn,  standing  there  by  the 
barn,  its  roof  in  shreds,  all  tires  flat,  listing  slightly 
to  port  because  of  faulty  springs,  and  with  its  two 
battle-scarred  doors  swinging  open.  That  was  how 
it  looked  to  a  passerby,  but  to  the  aged  farmer  it 
was  still  a  thing  of  beauty.  Every  spring  he  had 
taken  it  out  of  the  barn,  and  after  many  days  of 
tinkering,  always  managed  to  coax  it  into  render- 
ing service  for  another  summer.  But  this  time  all 
his  tinkering  and  doctoring  were  in  vain.  The  old 
Lizzie  had  served  her  turn,  and  no  amount  of  per- 
suasion could  prevail  upon  her  to  do  more.  The 
farmer  realized  this,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
losing  an  old  friend  that  he  had  given  it  up  to  the 
junkyard.  His  eyes  moistened  a  little  as  his  mind 
recalled  the  glamorous  history  of  his  old  faithful. 
He  remembered  the  time  in  the  dead  of  winter 
when  little  Joey  had  appendicitis,  and  responding 
nobly  to  the  call,  the  flivver  rushed  Joey  to  the  hos- 
pital just  in  time  to  save  his  life.  It  stalled  on  the 
way  home  from  this  trip,  but  nevertheless  it  had 
done  its  work.  Also,  the  farmer  recalled  the  time 
that  the  barn  had  caught  fire,  and  the  old  machine 
had  risen  to  the  occasion  by  taking  news  to  the  town 
in  time  to  get  the  fire  department.  Yes,  driven  pell- 
mell  over  the  rough  roads  to  town,  it  withstood 
every  bump.  Like  Phidippides  it  rattled  daunt- 
lessly  onward  over  hill  and  dale;  like  Phidippides 
it  pulled  up  safely  at  its  goal,  bringing  the  news  of 
the  disaster  in  time  to  save  the  barn,  and  having 
accomplished  its  mission,  like  Phidippides  it  ex- 


pired with  wheezes  and  puffs  in  the  town  center, 
permitting  only  skilled  hands  to  wheedle  it  back 
once  more  to  a  normal  existence. 

However,  the  old  machine  had  seen  other  events 
than  tingling  action.  Clearly  the  farmer  revisualized 
the  day  when  Charley,  his  eldest  son,  had  first 
courted  the  neighbor's  daughter.  Many  were  the 
times  that  the  machine  had  carried  the  young 
couple  to  the  town  or  up  and  down  country  lanes 
(though  the  machine  and  only  the  machine  could 
tell  of  the  events  that  took  place  on  those  occasions) . 

Yes,  year  in  and  year  out  for  the  past  nine  years 
the  car  had  performed  dutifully.  But  now  it  had 
come  to  the  end  of  the  road.  The  junk  man  was 
coming  to  get  it,  and  on  the  morrow  it  would  be 
among  the  other  rusted  heaps  that  blotted  the  land- 
scape at  the  highway  junction.  Still  the  saddened 
farmer  knew  as  he  turned  away  from  the  remains, 
that  if  there  was  such  a  place  as  a  heaven  for  the 
souls  of  old  and  faithful  cars,  the  soul  of  his  would 
rank  high  there,  and  be  with  the  leaders  when  the 
time  came  to  motor  down  the  endless  road  to 
vehicular  eternity. 
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Vox  Pop 

By  John  P.  Furman,  P.  A.  '38 


'JI^'HERE  is  a  feeling  in  the  United  States  today 
that  the  power  to  declare  war  should  rest  with 
the  people,  and  that  armed  hostility  should  be  be- 
gun only  at  the  command  of  a  popular  referendum, 
except  in  case  of  invasion.  The  movement  to  have 
the  Constitution  amended  to  this  effect  has  gained 
much  headway,  and,  although  the  Ludlow  proposal 
was  tabled  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
appears  quite  likely  that  a  similar  bill  will  be 
started  in  the  Senate.  Let  us  hope  that  if  it  is,  it 
meets  the  same  fate  there,  for  such  an  amendment 
would  be  an  unwise  and  an  unsafe  step. 

The  backers  of  the  proposal  argue  that  those  who 
will  have  to  fight  in  a  war  should  be  the  ones  to  de- 
clare it.  Where  is  the  justice,  they  ask,  in  having 
the  decision  rest  with  a  group  of  elected  represen- 
tatives who  need  have  little  fear  of  being  called 
upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  democracy,  or  for 
the  protection  of  American  interests  abroad,  or  for 
liberty,  or  for  peace,  or  for  whatever  the  next  war 
will  be  fought  over?  The  question  is  a  natural  one, 
and  at  first  seems  unanswerable.  Indeed,  if  the 
United  States  were  a  Utopia  in  which  every  citizen 
were  educated  and  intelligent,  the  question  would 
be  unanswerable.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  very  few  Americans  understand  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  today.  To  the  man  in  the  street, 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  economic  sanctions.  Fas- 
cism, Communism,  and  the  other  terms  which  he 
hears  in  connection  with  world  affairs,  are  merely 
so  many  words.  He  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  their  true  meaning.  How  can  he 
be  expected,  then,  to  decide  upon  the  advisability 
of  entering  an  armed  conflict? 

More  dangerous  even  than  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  world  affairs  among  the  mass  of  American  citi- 
zens is  our  susceptibility  to  propaganda.  We  are  all 
human  beings,  thinking  as  human  beings,  reacting 
as  human  beings.  We  are  easily  swayed  in  our 
opinions  and  easily  influenced  by  well-planned 


theme-songs,  slogans,  cartoons  and  other  similar 
means.  Presidential  campaigns  are  good  examples 
of  this.  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  "54-40  or 
fight"  and  "He  kept  us  out  of  war!"  have  each 
played  a  vital  part  in  our  nation's  history.  The 
Tweed  ring  in  New  York  City  was  brought  to  jus- 
tice chiefly  through  the  visual  propaganda  of 
Thomas  Nast's  cartoons.  At  a  time  when  war  is  at 
our  very  doorstep,  there  will  be  little  chance  to 
think  clearly.  For  my  part,  I  would  much  rather 
have  the  thinking  done  by  a  well-educated,  well- 
informed  body  of  experienced  legislators,  than  by 
my  fellow  citizens.  It  may  not  be  as  democratic, 
it  may  not  be  as  representative,  but  I  for  one  con- 
sider the  present  manner  of  declaring  war  a  great 
deal  safer. 

A  Picture  Of  Grace 
By  J.  B.  Blake,  P.  A.  '39 
Honorable  Mention  for  the  Upper  Middle  Class. 

jl^ATE  in  July,  as  I  started  across  a  field  where  a 
farmer  was  mowing  a  crop  of  hay,  I  saw  up 
above,  skimming  gracefully  through  the  air,  a 
handsome  barn  swallow.  He  had  the  grace  of  a 
silvery  trout  jumping  in  an  arc  through  the  air 
from  the  clear  blue  waters  of  a  mountain  stream. 
The  grace  of  a  startled  deer  leaping  across  an  open 
field  and  on  through  the  woods.  The  grace  of  a  ball 
in  Vienna  in  the  past  century,  with  the  ladies  in 
their  bell  skirts,  the  gentlemen  in  all  the  finery  of 
the  day,  whirling,  circling,  bowing,  to  the  music 
of  the  immortal  Johann  Strauss  as  he  played  his 
latest  waltz  tune,  Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods. 
The  grace  of  a  skater,  gliding,  poised  on  toe,  turn- 
ing, spinning.  The  grace  of  a  skier  jumping,  while 
flying  through  air,  in  perfect  balance,  with  his  arms 
rotating  in  perfect  unison. 
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Through  the  Seasons  With  a  Spaniel 

By  Thomas  Kelley,  P.  A.  '39 


' J^'HE  life  of  a  cocker  spaniel,  though  a  routine 
one,  is  as  pleasant  a  "dog's  life"  as  any 
canine  can  lead.  It  varies  greatly  with  the  seasons, 
each  having  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Winter 

Winter  brings  snow  and  with  that  comes  the 
picture  of  the  cocker  leaping  happily  through  the 
drifts,  his  nose  buried  deep  in  the  snow  and  his 
long  ears  making  two  separate  trails  over  the  un- 
broken surface.  In  coming  into  the  house,  he  al- 
ways gets  well  inside  before  shaking  the  snow  off, 
and  before  long,  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  cold 
air  having  worn  off,  he  curls  up  under  the  radiator 
to  sleep  until  put  out  again.  This  routine  is  broken 
only  by  the  Christmas  holidays,  which  he  views 
with  bewilderment,  and  he  is  forced  to  submit  to  the 
disgrace  of  having  a  large  red  bow  tied  to  his  col- 
lar. The  worst  part  by  far  is  the  number  of  strang- 
ers in  the  house  and  the  attention  paid,  not  to  him, 
but  instead  to  hanging  colored  things  on  a  tree. 

Spring 

The  mud  from  the  thawing  ground  is  always 
the  forerunner  of  baths.  After  long  chases  through 
the  fields  just  free  of  snow,  his  appearance  never 
fails  to  bring  exclamations  of  horror  to  the  lips  of 
his  mistress,  who  once  or  even  twice  a  week  puts 
him  in  a  big  tub  of  water  and  covers  him  with  a 
foamy  substance  that  stings  his  eyes  and  tastes  ter- 
rible. After  several  miserable  hours  in  the  house, 
being  rubbed  and  combed,  he  is  let  out,  and  on 
coming  back  with  water  dripping  from  his  ears  and 
stomach,  is  scolded  severely  and  sent  to  the  base- 
ment to  dry. 


Summer 

June  and  early  July  bring  to  the  cocker  some  of 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  The  fact  that  he  is 
shedding  and  therefore  is  not  allowed  around  the 
house  causes  no  trouble  because  it  is  so  warm  and 
pleasant  outside.  Many  happy  hours  are  spent 
chasing  squirrels  up  their  trees,  making  robins  fly, 
and  dashing  madly  across  fields  and  through  woods 
after  gophers  and  rabbits.  There  are  long  hikes 
during  which  he  races  back  and  forth  across  his 
master's  path,  nose  to  the  ground  and  ears  bounc- 
ing over  the  grass.  In  the  midst  of  this  pleasure 
come  the  terrors  of  the  hot  weather  when  the  mer- 
cury soars  above  a  hundred.  The  dog  spends  his 
time  lolling  in  the  coolest  place  he  can  find.  The 
fish  pool  in  the  neighbor's  rock  garden  furnishes 
the  greatest  relief  for  it  is  shallow  enough  to  lie 
down  in,  and  after  fifteen  minutes  in  the  refreshing 
water,  the  cocker  will  stretch  out  luxuriously  in  a 
hole  under  the  bushes  in  the  garden,  or  will  seek 
the  coolest  spot  on  the  cement  floor  of  the  basement. 

Autumn 

With  autumn  comes  mud  and  more  baths.  The 
horror  of  these  is  doubled  by  the  burrs  that  seem 
to  be  everywhere  and  that  cling  tenaciously  to  those 
long  ears,  which  are  forever  dragging  on  the 
ground.  The  opening  of  the  hunting  season  takes 
him  away  from  all  this  and  through  several  week- 
ends of  very  enjoyable  work,  with  long  ti'eks 
through  the  fields  after  pheasants  and  pleasant 
hours  in  the  blind  waiting  for  ducks.  There  are  new 
sights  and  smells  and,  best  of  all,  continual  com- 
panionship with  his  master. 

^  ^ 

This,  together  with  two  meals  a  day  and  a  warm 
place  to  sleep,  makes  up  the  "dog's  life"  of  a 
cocker. 
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A  Friend  In  Need 

By  John  A.  Rogge,  P.  A.  '38 


^^^HAT  a  glorious  picture  of  pride  and  beauty 
the  cedar  presented.  Situated  on  the  side  of 
a  tall,  gray  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  wilder- 
ness, it  proudly  reared  its  noble  trunk  into  the  blue 
sky.  It  was  summer;  and,  although  there  were  no 
living  creatures  in  that  barren  land,  the  cedar 
thrived  in  a  crevice  in  the  rocks  where  some  dirt 
had  accumulated.  Here  it  hungrily  absorbed  all  the 
moisture  that  nature  could  offer  and  flung  its  green 
branches  into  the  warm  rays  of  sunshine  with  a 
zest  that  comes  only  from  one  enjoying  life  im- 
mensely. In  this  unconquered  wilderness  the  only 
human  being  was  an  old  hermit  who  dwelt  simply 
in  a  neighboring  cave.  He  was  spending  his  last 
years  here,  so  that  he  could  be  closer  to  God.  Much 
of  his  time  he  spent  beneath  the  cedar,  peacefully 
communing  with  Nature  and  praying  to  God.  The 
beauty  and  cleanliness  of  his  surroundings  gave 
him  inspiration  and  a  more  certain  feeling  of  the 
strength  which  one  can  receive  from  living  close  to 
Him.  The  lone  monarch  of  the  mountain  dispersed 
the  feelings  of  loneliness  and  weakness  which  over- 
took him.  Its  sweet  aroma  filled  the  air  with  frag- 
rance. As  the  days  passed,  he  felt  that  the  friend- 
ship between  the  cedar  and  him  was  the  finest  he 
had  ever  experienced. 

Summer  soon  passed,  autumn  came  and  went, 
and  winter  set  in.  The  winds  blew,  the  blizzards 
came,  the  snow  fell.  Each  day  the  old  man  slowly 
wended  his  way  down  the  barren  slopes  to  collect 
his  wood  in  the  forests  below.  As  the  snow  grew 
deeper,  he  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  make  his 
daily  trip. 

One  morning  it  began  to  snow  excessively  hard. 
When  it  finally  stopped  after  three  days,  the  gleam- 
ing blanket  was  so  deep  that  the  old  hermit  could 
not  leave  his  cave.  The  days  wore  on,  but  the  snow 
remained.  The  lonely  man  could  move  only  a  few 
feet  from  his  door  before  becoming  exhausted. 


From  the  cave  he  watched  his  friend  bend  its  proud 
head  before  the  cruel  onslaught  of  the  shrieking 
wind.  Deeply  rooted  in  the  little  cranny,  however, 
it  valiantly  withstood  the  blasts. 

After  he  had  been  snowed  in  for  more  than  a 
week,  he  reached  the  cedar  and  saw  the  gorgeous 
spectacle  of  strength  and  pride  it  presented,  stand- 
ing with  its  feet  under  the  warm  blanket  which  na- 
ture provides,  but  keeping  its  head  high. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  fire  in  the  cave  burned 
only  enough  to  keep  the  old  inhabitant  warm  and 
to  cook  his  food.  In  spite  of  his  efforts,  however, 
the  flame  grew  dimmer  each  day.  Finally  when  all 
the  wood  was  gone,  the  flame  faded  faster  than 
ever  and  disappeared  with  a  last  flicker  of  regret. 
As  he  watched  it  go,  the  hermit  realized  with  a 
sinking  heart  that  his  last  safeguard  against  freez- 
ing was  gone. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  that  lonely  sentinel 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  No,  he  could  not  re- 
move his  best  friend  from  the  lonely  station  on  the 
rocks.  His  life  was  worth  no  more  than  his  com- 
rade's. 

Towards  evening,  the  temperature  lowered,  and 
it  became  damper  in  the  cave.  As  his  body  grew 
colder,  his  will-power  grew  weaker.  He  sat  there 
feeling  the  pangs  of  death  slowly  clutching  him. 
Finally  he  could  endure  it  no  longer.  He  seized  his 
axe  and  a  staff  and  struggled  out  into  the  night 
over  the  path  he  knew  so  well. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  cedar,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  at  the  tall  form  shooting  up  into 
the  darkness.  Then,  wasting  no  more  time,  he  began 
to  chop  it  down.  While  he  worked,  he  recalled  all 
the  pleasant  times  he  had  enjoyed  while  sitting  near 
this  tree.  He  had  heard  someone  say  that  when  one 
was  facing  death,  pictures  of  his  life-time  appeared 
in  his  mind.  With  a  last,  lusty  stroke,  the  tree  top- 
pled as  a  falling  ruler.  Almost  blinded  by  tears,  he 
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chopped  it  into  convenient  pieces  and  carried  it 
back  to  the  cave. 

When  he  reached  there,  he  was  exceedingly  ex- 
hausted. With  his  last  bit  of  strength  he  managed 
to  light  a  tiny,  flickering  flame.  Feeding  it  very 
carefully,  he  nursed  it  as  a  mother  nurses  her  babe. 
As  the  rays  of  warmth  swept  over  him,  his  strength 
disappeared,  and  he  fell  back  to  the  floor.  It  was 
then  that  he  realized  that  his  friend's  sacrifice  had 
saved  his  life,  and  that  God  truly  protects  his 
children. 


The  Phantom  Ship 
By  Scott  V.  S.  Walker,  P.  A.  '38 

'  J^'HE  end  of  summer,  time  to  pack  the  overflow- 
ing trunks  and  once  more  lock  the  door  of  the 
tiny  house  overlooking  the  ocean  and  leave  it, 
crammed  with  memories  and  mementoes  of  many 
happy  years.  It  was  time  to  leave  it  to  the  care  of 
the  gentle  winds  and  the  cruel  storms  and  the 
friendly,  blinking  light  which  for  so  many  long 
years  had  guided  sailors  safely  on  their  way.  So, 
very  late  one  evening  after  a  good-bye  call,  a  de- 
sire swept  over  me  to  turn  once  more  down  a  lonely 
road  to  a  favorite  spot  by  the  sea. 

The  night  air  was  bitterly  cold  as  I  trudged 
down  the  sandy  little  path  to  the  cove.  Straight  in 
front  of  me  the  full  moon  was  a  dazzling  silver 
disk  in  a  velvet  sky  of  soft,  deep  blue.  Suddenly 
as  I  went  down  the  last  little  dune,  a  sight  of  start- 
ling beauty  met  my  eyes.  The  reflection  of  the  moon 
made  it  seem  as  though  there  were  a  great  white 
road  stretching  from  me  to  some  remote  place  of 
the  sea. 

On  the  beach  was  the  black  shape  of  a  boulder, 
seeming  twice  as  large  as  I  knew  it  to  be  in  the 
daylight.  I  climbed  up  and  sat  as  a  king  overlook- 
ing a  realm  of  shadows — some  jet  black,  some  deep 
blue,  others  varying  shades  of  gray,  all  dripping 
with  moon-silver. 

As  I  sat  there,  lost  in  the  sheer  beauty  of  the 
night,  I  saw  the  black  shadow  of  a  rowboat  move 
slowly  and  silently  into  the  path  of  the  moon's 
light.  It  moved  with  a  stately,  slow,  gliding  motion, 
and  not  until  the  boat  was  directly  in  front  of  me 
did  I  realize  that  there  was  no  one  in  it.  It  moved 
by  some  unseen  power.  Fascinated,  I  watched  as  it 
continued  its  silent,  unfaltering  course  across  the 
moon-path  and  finally  passed  into  the  shadows. 
Even  after  I  could  see  it  no  longer,  I  sat  there  held 
by  the  beauty  of  the  picture  and  wondered  what 
sort  of  phantom  boat  was  this.  Where  was  it  bound 
— where  come  to  rest? 
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The  Oxford  Group 

By  John  R.  Stevenson,  P.  A.  38 
Awarded  Third  Prize  in  Means  Essay  Contest 


J^'HE  Oxford  group  alone,"  said  Lord  Adding- 
ton,  "can  save  the  world  from  everlasting 
war  and  chaos."  This  English  nobleman,  who  had 
temporarily  abandoned  a  seat  in  parliament,  was 
speaking  in  the  United  States  at  the  first  large 
meeting  of  the  Oxford  Group — a  meeting  which 
took  place  in  1936  at  the  little  New  England  town 
of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  In  the  audience  of 
over  two  thousand  people  were  such  celebrities  as 
Mrs.  Henry  Ford  and  Mr.  Cleveland  Dodge,  lend- 
ing their  support  to  a  movement  which  already  had 
spread  through  some  fifty  countries.  What  had 
these  people  come  for?  What  dynamic  personality 
was  responsible  for  so  great  an  assemblage?  The 
answer  was  Frank  Buchman,  a  one-time  Lutheran 
clergyman,  who,  during  his  years  at  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  evolved  a  remark- 
able philosophy  of  religion.  In  actual  operation  his 
concept  is  very  simple:  it  merely  requires  every 
day  the  observation  of  a  "quiet  time"  of  absolute 
seclusion,  when  God  will  direct  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind  as  if  on  a  direct  wire  with  heaven.  Once  a 
person  has  started  to  observe  these  "quiet  times" 
he  is  supposed  to  become  what  the  Oxford  Group 
call  a  "changed  man."  From  this  point  he  takes  the 
second  step  and  "shares"  with  others  some  of  his 
own  enlightening  personal  experiences.  In  its  es- 
sence then,  the  Oxford  Group  is  distinguished  by 
two  fundamental  principles — that  of  "quiet  time" 
and  that  of  "sharing." 

In  my  opinion  the  Oxford  Group  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  After  a  careful  analysis  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  aims  and  basic  ideas 
of  the  movement  are  fundamentally'  sound  and 
constructive,  its  means  and  methods  are  not  only 


unwise  but  in  many  cases  actually  harmful. 

During  the  era  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  re- 
ligion has  been  pushed  more  and  more  into  the 
background.  No  longer  does  the  average  man  think 
of  religion  as  much  more  than  a  vague  tradition  to 
which  he  must  cling  for  custom's  sake  and  occa- 
sionally indulge  by  attending  church.  Today  to  the 
majority  of  men,  religion  is  no  longer  the  potent 
factor  that  it  should  be  in  guiding  their  daily  lives 
and  offering  them  spiritual  aid  in  time  of  difficulty. 
The  traditional  church  has  become  lethargic  and,  in 
its  present  state  of  inertia,  incapable  of  meeting 
many  of  the  demands  of  the  modem  world.  A  spir- 
itual revival  of  some  sort  is  needed  in  this  day  and 
age.  Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  many  problems  of 
both  national  and  international  affairs  may  be  in 
a  new  spiritual  movement,  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  ideal,  yet  perhaps  some  day  obtainable, 
brotherhood  of  man.  Such  a  plan  has  been  Frank 
Buchman's  in  his  Oxford  Group.  In  it  he  has  no 
ideas  of  a  change  in  society  as  a  whole,  but  merely 
of  an  inner  "spiritual  revolution."  To  him  there  is 
no  necessity  of  upsetting  all  present  forms  and  tra- 
ditions. All  he  wishes  to  do  is  to  put  new  blood  into 
the  old  bodies,  in  order  to  give  them  the  ability  to 
deal  with  rapidly  changing  problems  of  the  day — 
problems  so  different  from  those  which  faced  the 
religions  of  but  a  few  years  ago.  Frank  Buchman 
is  leading  a  movement  through  which  he  is  trying 
to  revitalize  all  forms  of  religions  and  turn  them  to 
actual  use  in  daily  life.  With  this  I  am  in  total  sym- 
pathy. Nothing  would  be  better  in  my  judgment 
than  a  spiritual  revival  which  would  lead  to  more 
and  more  active  use  of  religion.  I  congratulate 
Buchman  on  his  splendid  work  in  such  countries 
as  Norway  and  Denmark  where  he  has  instilled  in 
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even  the  highest  of  political  officials,  business  ex- 
ecutives, and  clergy  the  strong  desire  to  run  their 
respective  activities  according  to  saintly  principles 
and  with  daily  applications  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Such  a  situation  is  a  fundamental  necessity, 
if  this  world  is  ever  to  reach  a  position  of  peaceful 
and  worthy  living.  I  do  not,  furthermore,  accuse 
Buchman  of  radicalism;  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
he  is  acting  on  the  side  of  conservatives,  making  the 
best  of  the  "status  quo."  Although  his  followers 
always  deplore  the  paradox  of  "want  in  a  land  of 
plenty,"  they  steer  clear  of  the  radical  point-of- 
view  of  sharing  the  wealth.  They  answer  the  unem- 
ployment problem  by  saying  that  nobody  need  be 
unemployed;  all  a  church  needs  do  is  enlist  a  man 
in  the  service  of  God  and  he  will  be  well  occupied. 
Fundamentally,  then,  the  idea  of  Frank  Buchman, 
to  revive  religion  and  put  it  into  widespread  use, 
even  in  hitherto  unventured  fields,  is  splendid. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  other  considerations 
which  must  enter  my  analysis  of  the  movement.  I 
found  Frank  Buchman's  methods  and  means  of  ob- 
taining his  ends  very  annoying  and  at  times  so 
harmful  that  they  destroy  the  fundamental  worth 
of  the  original  idea.  In  the  first  place,  the  methods 
of  high-power  salesmanship  employed  by  members 
of  the  group  in  order  to  sell  their  religion  are  very 
distasteful  to  me.  All  the  tricks  of  the  old  evangel- 
ists are  employed,  and  the  Buchmanites  take  great 
delight  in  buttonholing  various  individuals  and 
asking  them  if  they  know  God.  Of  course,  by  this 
they  mean,  do  they  observe  "quiet  times."  I  recog- 
nize that  there  may  be  some  good  in  sitting  down 
every  day  and  trying  to  commune  with  God,  but  I 
feel  that  it  is  foolish  for  the  Groupists  to  say  that 
merely  because  a  person  does  not  do  this  and  does 
not  act  according  to  the  "hunches"  given  him,  he 
does  not  know  God.  Frank  Buchman,  himself,  is  al- 
ways trying  to  sell  his  religion;  and  in  this  work 
he  is  very  successful  indeed.  One  of  his  favorite 
means  is  to  place  on  exhibit  some  of  his  outstand- 
ing converts.  Such  men  as  Lord  Addington  travel 
all  over  the  world  as  the  guests  of  the  movement; 
for,  as  Buchman  says,  "God  is  a  millionaire."  He 


craftily  tries  to  interest  key  men,  the  world  over, 
in  his  concepts;  it  is  his  aim  to  build  up  a  strong 
nucleus  of  these  men  throughout  the  world — men 
on  whom  he  can  rely  for  financial  and  influential 
support  in  the  propagation  of  the  movement.  The 
latest  example  of  Buchman's  sales  strategy  was  the 
picture  magazine  Rising  Tide  which,  in  a  remark- 
ably effective  manner,  portrayed  the  troubles  of 
the  world  today  and  then  pointed  the  way  of  sal- 
vation via  the  Oxford  Group.  The  Group  is  not  tol- 
erant. The  absurdity  of  their  belief  that  they  are 
the  only  true  Christians  is  manifest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  practice  of  "sharing"  experiences  has 
been  widely  criticized  as  base  and  unchristian  and 
"the  casting  of  pearls  before  swine."  The  stupidity 
and  fixedness  of  the  Oxford  Group's  intolerance 
has  brought  much  persecution  of  them  by  good  men, 
and  has  done  much  harm  in  forming  lines  of  cleav- 
age in  many  churches. 

As  a  spiritual  movement  to  revitalize  religion 
I  laud  the  Oxford  Group.  Before  it  can  hope  for 
success,  however,  I  think,  to  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  absolute  truth,  absolute  love,  absolute 
honesty,  and  absolute  unselfishness,  must  be  added 
another — that  of  absolute  humility. 


City  Night 
By  George  C.  Tooker,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '38 

The  moon  lies  in  a  mud  puddle. 
Among  the  musty  leaves. 
The  wind  slips  like  a  dead  woman 
Along  the  glistening  eaves. 

Through  empty  streets  the  voices  run 
Upon  the  slippery  stones. 
Like  an  empty  shell,  my  hollow  heart 
Dances  to  the  tones. 
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When  Knights  Were  Bold 

By  Richard  FitzHugh,  P.  A.  '38 


^^NE  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  related  to 
history  is  that  of  medieval  armor.  To  go  to  a 
museum  and  see  the  very  suits  in  which  men  fought 
and  suffered  makes  more  real  the  romantic  tales 
of  the  warlike  pastime  of  the  upper  classes.  In  this 
way,  much  better  than  through  music  or  art,  can  one 
feel  the  spirit  of  one  phase  of  the  life  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  skillful  craftsmanship  of  the  armorer 
and  the  rigorous  life  of  the  knight  or  man-at-arms 
are  seen  in  a  single  outfit  of  armor. 

To  appreciate  the  subject  of  armor  one  ought  to 
know  a  little  of  its  history.  (Ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  armor,  while  very  interesting,  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.)  After  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
fighting  men  there  wore  thick  leather  jackets,  coni- 
cal metal  helms,  large  shields  of  wood  and  leather, 
and  leather  leggings  for  defensive  armor.  The 
Norman  warrior  had  a  larger  helm  with  a  metal 
nose  guard,  and  a  coat  with  metal  scales  which 
came  up  on  the  neck  to  meet  the  helm. 

Then  came  the  age  of  mail,  lasting  roughly  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Chain  mail, 
that  remarkable  metal  cloth  made  of  small  flat 
rings  skillfully  interwoven,  fonned  the  heavy  coat, 
sometimes  with  legs,  hanging  from  the  shoulders. 
During  battle  and  tournament  the  great  helm,  or 
heaume,  which  had  one  or  two  slits  for  vision  and 
ventilation,  rested  with  its  entire  weight  on  the 
shoulders  over  a  hood  of  mail. 

The  transitional  period  followed,  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  fifteenth  century.  Pieces  of  plate  ar- 
mor were  gradually  added  to  the  mail,  first  at  the 
knees  and  elbows,  then  arms  and  legs,  and  finally 
on  the  chest  and  hips.  During  this  time,  the  knight 
carried  a  large,  heavy  sword;  the  shield  became 
smaller  and  smaller  until  it  disappeared;  and  the 


helmet  called  the  bascinet  appeared.  It  was  smaller 
than  the  great  heaume,  covering  the  neck  and  cheeks 
closely,  with  a  visor  which  could  be  swung  up  when 
not  needed  to  protect  the  face. 

From  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  was 
the  age  of  plate  armor.  The  first  of  this,  growing 
out  of  the  late  transitional  suit,  was  the  plain  and 
graceful  Gothic  armor.  Its  wearer  was  covered 
closely  and  completely.  The  features  of  this  type 
of  suit  are  its  long,  pointed  solerets,  or  foot  cover- 
ing (used  only  on  horseback)  and  its  two  types  of 
helmet,  the  armet  a  rondelle  and  the  salade.  The 
first,  which  had  a  visor,  almost  hermetically  sealed 
the  head  (except,  of  course,  for  vision  and  ven- 
tilation), and  the  second  was  of  the  general  shape 
of  the  "sou'wester"  oilskin  hat,  but  of  metal  and 
covering  the  face.  The  next  general  type  in  the  plate 
armor  era  was  Maximilian  armor.  It  was  clumsier- 
looking,  heavier  than,  and  not  so  plain  as  the 
Gothic.  Its  decoration  was  usually  limited  to  flut- 
ings  or  corrugations  which  helped  to  direct  a  sword 
or  lance  off  the  armor  and  added  to  the  metal's 
strength.  The  solerets  were  very  broad,  for,  as  the 
story  goes,  the  style-setter,  Emperor  Maximilian, 
had  six  toes  on  each  foot.  From  the  late  sixteenth 
century  on,  the  armorer's  art  declined.  Broad  sur- 
faces were  used  to  show  off  the  armorer's  skill  in 
heavy  decorations,  which  were  apt  to  catch  an  ad- 
versary's weapon  and  weaken  the  armor.  Armor 
was  discarded  bit  by  bit:  first,  from  the  knees  down; 
then,  the  whole  leg  armor;  until  there  was  nothing 
left  but  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  or  breastplate. 
These  were  finally  done  away  with,  also. 

It  is  often  thought  that  gunpowder  drove  out 
armor,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Breastplates  were 
even  tested,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  firing 
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pistols  at  them  at  close  range.  Armor  went  out 
really  because  of  the  change  in  military  tactics.  In 
the  new  methods  of  warfare — surprise  attacks  im- 
mediately at  the  end  of  long,  fast  marches — a 
soldier  in  armor  would  be  so  exhausted  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  fight. 

It  is  only  by  actually  seeing  suits  of  armor  them- 
selves that  one  can  visualize  men  of  centuries  ago 
in  fighting  attire.  Close  inspection  reveals  much 
more  than  available  pictures  or  descriptions  in  the 
way  of  mechanical  details:  hinges,  hand-made  nuts 
and  bolts,  and  ingenious  clasps.  Even  though  the 
home  of  medieval  armor  is  in  Europe,  there  is 
much  of  it  to  be  seen  in  America,  as  in  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  John  Wood- 
man Higgins  Armory  in  Worcester,  Mass. 


A  High  School  GirPs  Ode  To  Her 
Dearest  Friend 
By  Robert  W.  Murray,  P.  A.  '39 

From  thee  I  shall  not  part,  my  friend, 

Until  my  wayward  life  doth  end. 

Ah!  would  thy  waning  sweetness  stay. 

More  fragrant  than  the  new-mown  hay. 

Thou  art  my  constant  joy  in  school. 

And  though  thou  art  against  the  rule, 

I  care  not  what  the  teachers  do 

As  long  as  I  remain  with  you. 

While  on  my  luncheon  tray  you  lie 

Your  beauty  catches  every  eye. 

All  passers-by  you  fascinate 

As  you  lie  there  upon  my  plate. 

When  evening  comes  I'm  filled  with  dread — 

I  cannot  take  thee  to  my  bed, 

Thou  shalt  my  chamber  shelf  adorn 

To  venture  forth  again  at  mom. 

But  oft  while  under  Morpheus'  spell 

I  shake  with  fright — all  is  not  well, 

I  dreamed  I  heard  my  teacher  say, 

"You'll  have  to  throw  your  gum  away." 


The  Peace  Of  Nature 
By  Cyril  Nute,  P.  A.  '38 

JN  the  foothills  of  a  range  of  mountains,  a  sum- 
mer sun  is  setting  behind  the  nearest  line  of 
peaks,  making  them  dark  silhouettes  against  the 
blaze  of  white  light  that  marks  the  dying  day  be- 
hind them.  Soon  the  sun  will  leave  even  the  western 
sky  and  go  to  light  far  distant  lands.  Yet  its  long, 
straight  shafts  still  stream  between  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  strike  the  wooded  hills  below,  whose 
cliffs  seem  to  be  gazing  after  it  as  it  goes.  Every- 
where the  lengthened  shadows  and  softened  light 
betoken  the  approach  of  evening. 

Overhead,  the  night  settles  down  like  a  great 
bowl.  It  is  a  dark  blue,  and  as  clear  and  pure  as 
crystal.  The  stars  are  not  yet  visible,  although  its 
top  is  growing  darker.  Around  its  eastern  edge, 
opposite  the  setting  sun,  it  merges  into  a  faint  band 
of  rosy  pink. 

Under  this  and  behind  the  hills  there  lies  a  flood 
of  darkness,  which  comes  creeping  up  the  valleys 
and  collects  behind  the  hills.  Soon  the  dying  white 
light  of  day  vanishes  and  night  quickly  descends. 
In  the  pale,  western  sky  appears  the  evening  star, 
bright  with  many  colors,  hanging  over  the  place 
where  the  sun  went  down.  In  the  east  is  still  the 
faint  band  of  pink,  but  that  soon  vanishes  and 
gives  place  to  the  stars,  which  now  cover  all  the 
heavens. 

The  air  is  cool,  and  the  land  is  full  of  rest  after 
the  hot  and  toilsome  day.  Gone  are  its  cares  and 
tasks,  and  instead  reigns  the  deep  peace  of  nature. 
The  heavens  are  opened  and  the  world  gazes  into 
the  depths  of  calm  and  infinite  space.  In  possession 
of  it  the  white  stars  stand  out  clear,  and  the  fires 
of  huge  Scorpio  dominate  the  sky.  Silent  and  dis- 
tant, they  burn  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the  void, 
and  invite  one  to  complete  rest. 
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Sunshine  For  Mother 

By  Oliver  Barres,  P.  A.  '39 


M  I  ever  glad  our  first  year  of  medical  school 
is  over,  Chuck,"  said  Hap  Jenkins  jovially 
as  he  surveyed  his  crumpled  road  map.  "It  cer- 
tainly will  be  good  to  get  out  of  Albuquerque  and 
home  again  to  California  for  the  summer." 

"Hot  dog!  Look  at  that  road  ahead.  Fifteen  miles 
of  it  straight  as  an  arrow,"  said  Chuck  Dawson  en- 
thusiastically. "Now  if  there  aren't  any  slowpoke 
road-hogs  out  today,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
some  time." 

The  flow  of  oncoming  traffic  had  gradually  de- 
creased as  they  were  leaving  Albuquerque,  until 
now  there  was  not  a  car  in  sight.  Giant  saguaros 
and  swaying  ocatillos,  interspersed  with  the  thick 
sand  and  dusty  sagebrush  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
were  their  only  companions. 

"I'll  bet  you  five  bucks  that  you  can't  get  this 
Buick  of  yours  up  to  ninety,"  wagered  Chuck. 

"You're  on  for  my  last  five  spot,"  returned  Hap 
heartily  as  he  unwound  his  legs  from  the  steering 
wheel  and  prepared  for  action. 

Ahead  of  them  stretched  miles  of  straight,  roll- 
ing road,  upon  which  the  New  Mexico  sun  beat 
mercilessly.  Miles  of  desolate  and  deserted  road — 
all  except  for  a  tiny,  distant  spot  which  seemed  to 
be  crawling  along  the  highway  like  a  lazy  June 
bug  in  the  sunshine.  Hap  slowly  bore  down  on  the 
accelerator,  while  his  friend  broke  out  with  a  rol- 
licking chorus  of  "California,  Here  We  Come." 

As  they  sped  along  the  sun-baked  road,  the  tiny 
object  took  the  shape  of  an  automobile  of  uncertain 
vintage.  The  racing  Buick's  speedometer  read  84; 
now  it  was  up  to  88,  89 ....  Its  horn  shrieked 
wildly.  "Get  out  of  the  middle  of  the  road,  you 
old  tin  crate,"  it  was  saying  to  the  rattling  Model 
T  Ford.  Honk,  honk,  hoooonk!  Screech!  Hap  gave 
the  steering  wheel  a  sharp  twist  to  avoid  hitting  the 
car.  The  racing  Buick  swerved  off  thp  road,  and 
careened  crazily  over  the  bumpy  desert,  mowing 


down  all  the  small  cacti  in  its  way.  A  giant  thirty- 
foot  saguaro  suddenly  loomed  up  before  them.  As 
Hap  twisted  the  wheel  to  avoid  a  head-on  collision, 
the  side  of  the  run-away  car  slapped  against  the 
mighty  cactus.  The  Buick  skidded  around  in  the 
thick  sand  like  a  speed  boat  in  a  choppy  sea.  When 
this  sand  had  finally  slowed  down  the  car.  Hap 
successfully  applied  the  brakes,  and  with  little 
trouble  found  his  way  back  to  the  highway,  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  away. 

The  angered  Hap — like  his  friend,  bruised  and 
scratched  but  not  seriously  hurt — climbed  furiously 
out  of  his  car.  In  the  middle  of  the  road  he  stood 
in  silent  anger  waiting  for  the  approaching  vehicle 
which  had  caused  him  so  much  trouble.  Every  bolt 
and  joint  of  the  worn  out  Ford  was  squeaking  for 
oil,  while  the  contraption  as  a  whole  was  swaying 
from  side  to  side  with  a  rattling  sound.  Its  brake- 
band gasping  violently,  the  advancing  Model-T 
came  to  a  complete  halt  near  the  enraged  Hap. 

Blustering  with  anger  over  losing  his  bet  and 
damaging  his  car,  Jenkins  strode  toward  the  sput- 
tering vehicle.  "Say,  what  in  h —  is  the  idea  of 
hogging  the  whole  d —  road.  Don't  vou  know 
that—" 

As  he  approached  the  rattling  car  Hap  could  see 
the  profile  of  a  happy  Italian  father.  Three  small, 
eager  faces  pressing  against  the  cracked  and  misty 
windshield  peered  at  him  inquisitively. 

"My  name  shees  Antonio  Marino,"  said  the  af- 
fable foreigner  with  many  gestures.  "Mama  shees 
gatta  moocha  da  cough.  Da  docta  ees  say  mama, 
shees  seek  wid  som'theng  in  da  chest  an'  for  us  to 
taka  mama  to  da  sunshine  een  Arizona.  Fees  tell 
us  to  drive  slow,  too.  I  guess  ees  right,  baycause 
already  for  two  hours  shees  sleep  weedouta  da 
cough.  Rosie,  put  my  coat  on  mama.  Shees  still 
looka  cold." 

One  of  the  black-eyed  bambinos  in  the  front  seat 
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took  her  father's  coat  and  scrambled  into  the  back. 
"I  put  your  coat  on  mama,"  said  the  little  girl  as 
she  lowered  the  tattered  cloth  over  the  quiet,  thin 
shape. 

Hap's  eyes  turned  toward  the  form  of  the  wan 
Italian  mother  reclining  on  the  back  seat.  The  burn- 
ing eyes  in  her  pallid  face  stared  back  at  him  and 
beyond.  Hap  looked  at  her  strangely. 

"Seexa  days  we  been  on  da  road  now  for  finda 
da  sunshine,"  continued  the  smiling  Antonio. 
"Wen  mama  shees  gatta  well,  den  we  go  back 
home  to  da  barber  shop." 

Hap's  sympathetic  and  understanding  eyes 
looked  at  the  happy  father  and  children,  and  finally 
at  the  pallid,  staring  form  in  the  back  seat.  "This 
may  help  you  find  a  little  sunshine,  Tony.  Be  sure 
to  take  good  care  of  the  children,"  said  Hap,  as  he 
gave  his  last  five  dollars  to  the  reluctant  man.  "I 
guess  Chuck  will  have  to  wait  for  his  bet,"  the 
medical  student  thought  to  himself. 

"Oh,  tanka  you  veree  mooch.  I  so  sorree  I  maka 
you  go  off  da  road.  We  soon  finda  da  sunshine  for 
mama,"  said  the  happy  Tony  as  he  slowly  drove 
away.  Hap  stayed  in  the  road  waving  at  the  little, 
eager  faces  pressed  against  the  rear  window  and 
watching  through  tear-filled  eyes  the  receding  old 
Ford. 

When  he  had  returned  to  his  damaged  car  Hap 
said  chokingly  to  his  bewildered  companion:  "I 
may  not  have  been  such  a  good  medical  student, 
but  I  can  certainly  tell  when  rigor  mortis  has 
set  in." 


There  Are  Lives  To  Live:  What 
Will  You  Buy.? 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

him  and  his  long-sought  goal,  what  was  the  five- 
year  man  to  do?  If  you  had  been  in  his  place,  what 
would  you  have  chosen?  A  diploma?  Or  integrity? 
A  certain  Andover  student  wanted  to  be  on  the 


Senior  Council  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  All  the  other  possible  candidates  were  par- 
ticipating in  under-handed  vote  soliciting,  in  which 
he  did  not  believe.  To  be  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Council,  however,  was  very  important  to  him. 
What  was  he  to  do?  If  you  had  been  he,  what  would 
you  have  chosen?  The  Senior  Council?  Or  integ- 
rity? 

The  pioneer  life  in  which  a  man  could  look  an- 
other man  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell  has 
apparently  vanished.  As  our  social  and  economic 
system  is  now  firmly  constructed,  the  people  of 
American  must  shelve  their  morals  for  material 
success.  They  must  weigh  the  price  of  a  clear 
conscience,  and  absolute  integrity,  against  the  price 
of  that  success.  There  are  lives  to  live;  what  will 
you  buy?  Which  price  will  you  pay? 


LIGHT 


HOUSi 


By  Edward  C.  Weren,  P.  A.  '38 


yellow  light  blinks  nervously  in  a  tiny  white 
lighthouse  which  clings  stubbornly  to  a  bar- 
ren black  rock  in  open  ocean,  miles  from  shore. 
Countless  tons  of  roaring  green  water  pound  inces- 
santly upon  its  bleached  walls  and  froth  into  foam 
even  whiter  than  they.  Shrieking  winds  scream 
through  wires  and  chains  stretched  so  taut  that  it 
seems  they  cannot  hold.  Wind  and  water  clutch  at 
every  niche  and  cranny  as  if  to  rend  stone  from 


stone.  It  is  an  infuriated  chaos  of  tumultuous  water 
and  thunderous  noise. 

The  yellow  light  blinks  peacefully.  A  shiny 
black  expanse  rises  and  falls  rythmically,  engulf- 
ing the  rocks  and  running  in  tiny  cascades  from 
the  sable  ledges  as  it  recedes.  The  glistening  ribbon 
of  moonlight  is  temporarily  blotted  out  by  the  sil- 
houette of  a  schooner  running  before  a  brisk  breeze. 
The  whiteness  of  the  lighthouse  stands  out  mys- 
teriously against  the  black  emptiness. 
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Fiesta 

By  John  C.  Neal,  P.  A.  '40 
Best  Composition  in  Lower  Middle  Class. 


'^J^'HE  evenings  begin  late  in  Spain,  and  on  Sun- 
day nights  the  whole  town  turns  out  on  the 
main  square.  It  is  about  ten-thirty  and  the  square 
is  gaily  decorated  with  lanterns  of  different  colors 
hung  on  wires  swinging  to  and  fro  in  the  fresh 
breeze.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  is  the  orches- 
tra's platform,  also  lighted  with  lanterns  of  various 
colors,  and  the  musicians  are  seen  tuning  up  their 
instruments.  Around  the  square  are  numerous 
cafes,  the  tables  and  chairs  of  which  have  been 
moved  way  out  into  the  square.  The  tables  are 
covered  with  cloths  of  basque  design;  and  a  small 
vase,  in  which  are  two  or  three  roses,  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  each  table.  The  waiters,  dressed 
in  black,  tight-fitting  pants,  widening  at  the  bottom, 
wear  short  red  vests  and  add  a  delightful  touch  to 
the  surroundings.  As  they  move  in  and  out  of  the 
tables,  the  silver  and  red  trimmings  on  their  pants 
and  jackets  sparkle  as  they  pass  by  the  lanterns. 

The  crowds  are  beginning  to  gather  on  the 
square,  some  standing  around  watching  the  mu- 
sicians tune  up,  others  running  around  and  throw- 
ing confetti  into  people's  drinks.  The  costumes  are 
very  gay  and  beautiful.  Most  of  the  men  are  wear- 
ing short  black  velure  coats  which  are  decorated 
with  trimmings  around  the  cuffs  and  collar  and  are 
always  worn  unbuttoned,  revealing  a  white  pleated 
shirt.  Some  have  sombreros,  but  instead  of  being 
on  their  heads  the  senors  have  them  hanging  around 
their  necks.  The  senoritas,  most  of  them  very  beau- 
tiful, are  clad  in  fine  flowing  dresses  of  colored 
satins  and  velures.  The  cafes  are  jammed  with 
frolickers,  sitting  from  one  to  eight  at  a  table,  who 
are  either  drinking  copiously  or  singing  Spanish 
folk  songs. 


Suddenly  the  orchestra  swung  into  the  swaying 
tune  of  Valencia  and  a  couple  spun  out  onto  the 
square  to  dance  a  rhumba.  The  senor  was  clad  in 
somewhat  the  same  type  of  outfit  as  that  of  most 
other  men,  but  wore  a  scarlet  sash;  and  the  senorita 
had  on  a  tight-fitting,  navy-blue  dress,  which  dis- 
closed the  beautiful  lines  of  her  body  and  glistened 
in  the  light  of  the  lanterns  as  she  skimmed  by  under 
them.  He  was  holding  in  his  hands  a  scarlet  cape 
and  was  flourishing  it  in  and  out  and  around  his 
partner,  who  was  in  the  meantime  keeping  time  with 
the  music  with  her  castanets.  They  danced  grace- 
fully around  for  a  while,  and  slowly  more  couples 
moved  out  onto  the  square. 

Time  went  by  quickly,  and  towards  the  early 
dawn  things  had  quieted  down  a  little.  The  con- 
fetti was  inches  deep  and  it  was  hard  for  anyone 
who  wished  to  dance  to  do  so  without  stumbling. 
In  the  cafes  sitting  close  together  in  corners  couples 
were  performing  another  quaint  Spanish  custom. 
The  senorita  kisses  her  partner  once  or  twice  and 
then  pours  a  liqueur  down  his  throat,  only  to  re- 
peat the  process  a  few  minutes  later  when  there 
seems  to  be  a  demand  for  more.  This  continued  for 
a  while,  but  stopped  when  people  began  to  get  to 
their  feet  and  stroll  home.  Soon  the  square  was 
almost  empty. 

The  tables  and  chairs  were  being  taken  in,  the 
sidewalks  swept  off,  the  cafes  closing,  and  the  lights 
on  the  square  going  out  one  by  one.  Soon  every- 
thing was  in  total  darkness.  The  town  slept,  but  the 
day  will  begin  anew  for  the  frolickers  in  the  mid- 
afternoon. 
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Peter  Thorn — Club  Character 

By  a.  C.  Williams,  P.  A.  '38 


"pOR  all  his  degenerate  qualities  Peter  Thorn 
was  an  interesting  old  fellow.  He  seemed  at 
first  like  just  another  idler  who  spent  his  time  and 
money  loitering  about  the  Country  Club,  but  when 
you  had  penetrated  into  the  amity  of  his  boisterous 
laugh,  you  found  him  to  be  a  genuine  and  lik- 
able character. 

The  old  Dutchman  of  sixty-odd  years  was  as  an- 
tagonistic as  they  come.  He  had  spent  years  build- 
ing up  a  reasonable  fortune,  and  now  he  was 
retired,  free  to  spend  it  for  his  own  enjoyment. 
But  his  years  of  hard  business  dealings  showed 
through  in  his  antagonistic  mannerisms.  At  times 
for  no  apparent  reason  he  would  refuse  to  do  what 
his  best  friend  wanted  him  to  do.  Venerable  Archi- 
bald Green,  one  of  his  few  golfing  cronies,  used  to 
say  to  him,  "You're  so  contrary,  Peter,  you're  so 
contrary."  And  old  Peter  would  laugh  and  go  on 
his  way  feeling  very  satisfied.  After  that  he  would 
probably  have  a  drink.  No  amount  of  persuading 
by  his  friend  Archibald  could  deter  him  from  this 
delight.  When  he  wasn't  playing  golf  he  was  drink- 
ing, and  often  far  in  excess  of  a  reasonable 
quantity.  Club  members  were  extremely  annoyed 
while  eating  complacently  on  the  pavilion  to  hear 
Peter's  voice  issuing  from  the  bar  in  booming  mer- 
riment. But  if  his  companions  ordered  a  drink 
after  their  game,  old  Peter  would  unfailingly  order 
the  softest  beverage  in  the  house.  I  can  still  re- 
member him  giving  the  order,  his  great  shaggy 
eyebrows  jutting  forth  and  his  cheeks  drawn  up  in 
his  peculiar  grin.  It  was  merely  another  of  his 
eccentricities. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  vigorous  man 
for  his  years.  He  spent  almost  every  day  of  the 
summer  at  the  club,  and  sometime  during  each  day 
he  would  almost  always  get  in  eighteen  holes  of 
golf.  But  Peter  Thorn  was  no  ordinary  dub.  True, 
he  had  seen  his  better  days,  and  at  times  he  had 
even  broken  eighty.  That  was  in  his  younger  days, 
and  now  anything  under  a  hundred  was  considered 


worthy  of  a  celebration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
Peter's  great  purposes  in  life  was  to  break  a  hun- 
dred. He  was  extraordinary  in  that  his  poor  scoring 
did  not  lie  in  his  lack  of  ability  but  rather  his  stub- 
bornness. Once  he  made  up  his  mind  that  a  shot 
had  to  be  played  in  a  certain  way,  he  would  play 
the  shot  in  that  way  no  matter  how  many  attempts 
were  necessary.  Furthermore,  his  contrary  nature 
stood  in  the  way.  I  can  recall  how  one  day  old 
Peter  only  needed  two  fives  on  the  last  two  par 
fours  to  get  a  ninety-four.  He  had  been  playing 
superb  golf.  His  third  shot  on  the  seventeenth 
lodged  in  the  right-hand  trap.  The  next  dribbled 
over  into  the  left-side  pit,  and  the  next  returned 
to  the  right.  Peter  exploded.  He  took  a  terrific 
swing  at  the  ball  and  it  flew  off  into  the  woods. 
With  a  dreadful  cry  he  flung  the  club  after  the  ball 
and  marched  resolutely  towards  the  clubhouse,  his 
little  black  eyes  fairly  breathing  defiance  at  the 
world  and  this  exasperating  game. 

But,  as  I  said,  in  spite  of  certain  annoying  traits 
Peter  Thorn  was  very  likable.  I  never  realized 
quite  how  likable  he  was  until  his  wife  died  one 
day.  It  simply  broke  his  spirit.  He  never  again  had 
the  antagonistic  fire  which  had  so  characterized 
him.  He  played  golf  a  few  more  times,  but  it  wasn't 
with  the  previous  determined  zeal  to  break  a  hun- 
dred. And  he  did  break  a  hundred,  I  suppose  be- 
cause he  didn't  care  and  wasn't  really  trying. 
Those  around  the  club  missed  his  enlivening 
presence.  He  had  opposed  everyone  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner,  but  underneath  we  all  still  had 
a  sincere  liking  for  the  old  Dutchman. 

We  were  filled  with  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  ; 
old  man,  and  everyone  tried  to  forget  their  petty 
quarrels  with  him.  Most  pitiful  of  all  was  his 
drunken  pretension  at  indifference.  We  tried  to 
laugh  with  him  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
But  the  full  realization  had  dawned  upon  us  that 
no  longer  would  Peter  Thorn  be  the  most  talked 
about,  the  most  denounced,  or  the  most  interesting 
club  member. 
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The  Motor  Boys  or  Chums  Through 
Thick  and  Thin 

Carl's  Plan  Fails 
Anonymous 


"O  AY,  Ned,"  exclaimed  Jerry  Hopkins,  running 
^  down  his  mother's  front  lawn,  "where  did  you 
get  that  dandy  racing  auto?  Why  that  must  be  a 
four  cylinder  affair!  Oh  my." 

"Dad  gave  it  to  me  for  my  birthday,"  said  Ned 
Slade,  Jerry's  neighbor  and  chum.  "You  are  right," 
said  he,  "it  has  got  four  cylinders,  and  this  morn- 
ing I  outstripped  our  old  enemy  Carl  Oakman  in 
a  great  race.  Want  to  come  out  for  a  spin?" 

"Bully  for  you,  Ned!"  shouted  Jerry,  his  interest 
at  once  aroused.  "You're  a  brick!" 

As  our  two  chums  go  spinning  down  the  roads 
let  me  pause  to  introduce  them  and  their  associ- 
ates. Ned  Slade,  owner  and  driver  of  the  racing 
auto,  was  the  son  of  Sunnville's  bank  president.  He 
and  his  chum,  Jerry  Hopkins,  who  lived  behind  our 
hero,  were  both  keenly  interested  in  engines,  and 
many  books  have  been  devoted  to  their  activities 
and  clashes  with  Carl  Oakman,  town  bully  and  son 
of  Orville  Oakman,  richest  man  in  town.  Our 
heroes  had  many  clashes  with  Carl,  and  the  bully 
usually  emerged  second  best.  Now  we  return  to  our 
friends  whom  you  may  or  may  not  remember  were 
speeding  down  Sunnville's  Main  Street. 

"Careful,  Ned,"  warned  Jerry,  ever  on  the  alert, 
"we  must  be  doing  at  least  twenty-five." 

"I  know,"  answered  Ned,  his  eyes  glued  to  the 
road  ahead.  "Doesn't  she  ride  the  bumps  to  a 
nicety?" 

"And  then  some,"  responded  Jerry,  good- 
naturedly.  "Why  look,"  he  cried,  as  he  pointed  a 
well-manicured  finger,  "there's  Carl  Oakman,  the 
coward,  and  he  has  his  crony,  Mike  DeKruiff,  in  his 
big  yellow  racer.  Look  out,  Ned,  he's  going  to  force 
us  off  the  road." 

*'It  looks  like  a  fight,"  said  Ned  severely,  as  he 


bore  down  on  the  wheel  and  swerved  to  avoid  a  big 
chestnut  tree. 

"Better  stop  and  see  what  he  wants,  Ned,"  said 
Jerry  sagely,  and  the  great  car  shuddered  to  a  stop. 

"Look  here,  Carl  Oakman,"  wheezed  Ned,  step- 
ping down  from  his  place  at  the  wheel,  "what  do 
you  mean  by  trying  to  run  us  into  the  ditch?" 

The  bully  did  not  utter  a  sound,  but  just  sat  grin- 
ning at  the  wheel  of  the  great  yellow  car.  When 
Ned  had  reached  the  center  of  the  road,  Mike  De- 
Kruiff, Oakman's  chum,  whispered  something  in 
the  coward's  ear.  He  smiled  knowingly.  Suddenly, 
the  great  yellow  machine  leaped  foi"ward  like  a 
living  thing,  and  headed  straight  for  our  hero. 

"Look  out,  Ned,"  sputtered  Jerry,  as  the  cow- 
ard's car  bore  down  on  the  former.  Then  Ned  Slade 
showed  his  mettle.  Leaping  high,  he  caught  an 
overhanging  branch  and  swung  clear  of  the  on- 
coming auto. 

"Blazes,  we'll  get  you  yet,  Ned  Slade!"  shouted 
the  coward  over  his  shoulder,  as  his  big  yellow 
machine  sped  underneath. 

"Go  to  grass,  Carl  Oakman,"  retorted  Jerry, 
savagely.  "Ned,  old  bantam,  that  was  bully  work." 


The  Shell  Of  Man 
By  M.  R.  0.  Heintzelman,  P.  A.  '40 

Our  gods  are  built  of  stone. 

Yet  they  have  souls. 

And  he  was  built  of  ivory. 

Which  glistened  in  the  moonlight. 

But  when  the  sun  came  up  in  the  morning 

It  shone  right  through  him: 

And  showed  an  empty  body, 

Without  depth  of  soul. 
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Cold  Melting  Pot 

By  John  W.  Leggett,  P.  A.  '38 
Honorable  Mention  for  the  Senior  Class. 


'  J^'HE  scene  is  that  of  a  tenement-house  bedroom. 

Two  cracked,  colored  glass  windows  open  into 
a  dark  court  where  some  rusty  iron  steps  give  the 
impression  of  being  a  makeshift  fire  escape  de- 
signed rather  to  fulfill  the  fire  ordinance  than  to 
serve  as  a  safety  device.  Although  it  is  a  sultry 
August  day,  a  half  bottle  of  milk  and  some  other 
foodstuffs  stand  on  the  window-sill  hoping  to  catch . 
a  cooling  breath  of  air  which  never  comes.  The 
plaster  on  the  walls  is  cracked  and  dirty.  One  piece 
of  the  ceiling  has  been  torn  away  completely, 
displaying  some  pipes  and  tangled  electric  wiring. 
An  oilcloth  covered  table  littered  with  dirty  dishes, 
toys,  an  old  tabloid  newspaper,  and  some  clothes, 
stands  between  the  windows.  The  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture consists  of  several  chairs  and  a  large  iron 
bed,  once  white  and  ornate — now  chipped  and 
dirty. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  a  woman  of  perhaps  forty- 
two  years  is  seen  stretched  out  on  the  bed.  Dark, 
straight  hair  and  skin  indicate  that  she  is  of  foreign 
extraction,  and  heavy  lines  of  the  face  show  her  to 
be  prematurely  old.  The  woman  is  apparently  in 
great  physical  pain,  as  she  groans  resignedly  at 
frequent  intervals.  She  is  covered  only  by  a  flimsy 
sleeping  garment  and  a  red  rubber  ice  bag  which 
she  is  holding  against  her  abdomen.  The  door  opens 
and  Louis  enters.  He  is  about  twenty  years  old,  ill- 
dressed,  but  not  unpleasant  looking. 

Louis  (gently) :  Hello,  Momma.  And  how  you 
feeling  tonight? 

Momma  (tired):  Hello,  Looy — about  de  same. 
I  don't  change  much  so  why  ask,  hah? 

Louis:  Ya,  just  look  a  little  better  tonight,  dat's 
all — I  thought  maybe  the  pain  might  not  be  so  bad 
or  sumpn — I  oney  ast,  dat's  all. 

Momma:  Ya  said  that  every  night  now  fer  a 
week,  so  why  don't  ya  change  it?  I'm  tired  of  it. 


Looy.  You  know  like  I  do  that  every  day  I  loo 
wuss — every  day  I  got  more  pain — every  day  th 
lump  in  iny  stomick  gets  hodder  an  bigger — so  wh 
try  ta  kid  me,  Looy — hah? 

Louis:  Lissen  momma.  I  ain't  tryin'  ta  kid  ya 
honest  I  ain't,  but  Jeez,  momma,  if  ya  don't  feel  so 
good,  whyn't  ya  let  somebody  do  sumthin'  for  ya. 
Whyn't  ya  let  me  get  a  doc  or  some  medicine  from 
the  guy  down  at  the  drug  store.  Honest  ta  God, 
momma,  I'm  goin'  nuts!  I'm  goin'  screwey,  mom- 
ma! Every  night  I  come  home  an  ya  look  wuss,  an 
I  can  see  ya  been  goin'  through  Hell  all  day  an  ya 
won't  let  me  do  a  thing  to  help  ya!  My  God,  mom- 
ma, can't  yer  see  yer  dyin  and  yer  not  raisin'  a 
finger  to  help  yerself  ? 

Momma:  It's  God's  will,  Looy — and — 

Louis:  God's  will!  God's  will!  That's  all  ya  can 
say!  Phooey!  If  he  want's  ya  ta  lay  here  in  this 
oven  and  suffer  all  day  and  then  die — t'Hell  with 
his  will! 

Momma:  Looy!  0  God,  forgive  him!  He  doesn't 
know — . 

Louis:  I'll  take  care  o  myself! 

Momma:  Oh,  Louis.  Can't  ya  see.  God  puts  us 
all  here  on  earth  to  see  what  we  do — ta  see  if  we 
steal  or  kill — ta  see  if  we  do  good  or  bad.  When  j 
he  gets  ready  he  calls  us  away  to  some  place  that's 
nice,  see.  When  we  get  a  doc  in  ta  fix  us  up — ta 
stop  what  he  wants  us  ta  do — we're  stopping  the 
work  of  God.  If  he  wants  me  ta  die  now — that's — . 

Louis :  Momma,  lissen  ta  me.  That's  a  lotta  bol- 
oney— it's — it  ain't  real.  Ya  been  listenin'  ta  a  lotta  ^ 
this  church  stuff  and  it  don't  count  for  nuthin' — - 
nuthin'  at  all,  see?  Please  Momma,  just  let  me  calif 
in  the  doc  and  let  him  look  ya  over.  It  won't  co  ' 
much  an  then  maybe  I  can  get  some  sleep — maybe 
it  ain't  anythin'  at  all. 
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Momma:  No,  Looy.  I  don't  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  hand  of  God. 

Louis  (gently,  as  if  explaining  to  a  small  child) : 
Momma.  Look,  please  try  to  understand.  I  wanna 
make  it  nice  for  ya.  Ya  deserve  sumthin  nice  now 
— ya  deserve  ta  get  away  from  all  the  stinks  and  the 
bugs  and  the  hot  and  the  cold  of  this  place.  An  I 
can  do  it  for  ya  now.  I  ain't  got  no  goil — I  don't 
spend  any  dough  on  likker — so  why  should'n  I 
have  a  little  saved  up. 

Momma:  You're  a  good  boy,  Looy. 

Louis:  Oh  momma — please  try  and  see  things 
like  I  do.  You  ain't  never  had  a  happy  day  in  yer 
life.  It  was  us  kids  in  some  kind  o'  trouble — or  the 
old  man  drunk  and  in  jail — or  the  rent  due  and  the 
relief  money  all  spent,  but  momma,  just  let  me 
make  it  nice  for  ya  now.  If  ya  just  do  what  I  tell 
ya  to — I  know  wot's  best  for  ya  now. 

Momma:  Looy.  Please  don't  talk  any  more. 

Louis:  Momma.  Ya  know  Benny  what  used  to  de- 
liver groceries  for  Henckel's — a  little  short  guy — 
sorta  thin  an  pale? 

Momma:  Sure. 

Louis:  Well — he's  on  a  truck  route  up  ta  Ver- 
mont now — an  he  ain't  doin'  too  bad — but  he  has 
ta  spend  one  night  a  week  up  there,  see?  An  he 


finds  an  old  fommer  ta  take  him  in  fer  a  half  a 
buck  a  night.  Well,  Jeez — he's  tellin'  me  about  it 
t'day  an  it  gives  me  an  idea.  Momma — ya  kin  git 
a  little  fom  up  there  fer  what  ya  pay  here  fer  rent. 
It's  nothin'  very  big,  see?  But  there's  lotsa  grass  an 
hills  an  trees  around — an  fresh  air  an  stuff  that's 
clean.  I  got  a  coupla  hundred  bucks  saved  up  an 
we  can  go  up  there  an  get  away  from  all  this  lousy, 
doity  hole. 

Momma:  Looy — I'm  sick. 

Louis:  I  know,  momma — but  don'  ya  see  wot  I 
mean?  Just  let  me  get  a  doc  up  here  to  look  at  ya — 
an  we  can  have  ya  well  an  happy  in  no  time  at  all. 
It's  probly  just  a  little  sumtin  that  any  old  quack 
could  fix  up  with  a  pill  or  maybe  a  knife — but  it's 
simple — it  ain't  nuthin'  ta  be  afraid  of. 

Momma:  But—. 

Louis:  I  know,  I  know,  it  ain't  the  will  o'  God — 
but  do  ya  think  fer  a  minute  that  if  God  wanted  ta 
take  ya  now  he'd  let  some  little  quack  of  a  doc 
stand  in  his  way!  (Fiercely  and  exasperated) 
Momma — ya  don't  have  ta  die  now  if  ya  don'  wan- 
na! All  ya  gotta  do  is  say  the  woid! 

(There  is  a  pause — Louis  looks  at  his  mother 
with  a  fierce  pleading). 

Momma:  It's  not  the  will  of  God. 

(Curtain) 
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Happiness  Can  Be  Bought 
By  Paul  Webb,  P.  A.  '38 

Jj^N  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  our  popular  maga- 
zines I  noted  in  an  article  that  time-worn  sen- 
tence, "Happiness  cannot  be  bought."  I  disagree. 
Happiness,  and  by  that  I  mean  true  happiness,  can 
be  bought  and  is  bought  by  well-to-do  people  who 
are  wise  in  the  art  of  spending  money.  It  is  a  false 
statement  to  say  that  the  poor  are  unhappy  and  the 
rich  are  always  happy,  for  one  so  often  hears  of 
the  tired  and  bored  play-boy  who  wanders  around 
the  world  in  search  of  excitement.  Money  can  not 
bring  him  happiness — nor  can  it  bring  the  unintelli- 
gent happiness.  Often  it  brings  them  great  trouble 
and  despair.  But  by  spending  money  wisely  and 
usefully  one  can  obtain  all  the  pleasures  this  world 
has  to  offer  which  will  give  him  true  happiness. 

To  indulge  seriously  in  most  sports,  one  must 
have  some  money.  Golf,  riding,  tennis,  polo  are 
some  of  the  more  expensive  sports  from  which 
one  derives  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  happiness. 
Yet  golf  clubs  are  not  inexpensive,  nor  are  good 
tennis  racquets;  and  polo  requires  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Happiness,  however,  in  the  realm  of  sports 
can  be  bought. 

Think  of  the  joy  one  receives  from  his  own  home. 
An  intelligent  person  is  always  happy  to  see  a  good 
set  of  Chippendale  or  Louis  XV  furniture.  Beauty 
delights  the  eye  and  money  can  buy  beauty. 

Then  there  is  charity.  Everyone  knows  the  hap- 
piness received  from  giving  something  to  a  cause — 
be  it  for  poor  families  or  for  a  political  organiza- 
tion. No  matter  what  the  cause,  to  give  is  to  be 
happy. 

Lastly  and  probably  most  important  is  the  hap- 
piness derived  from  culture.  Culture  comes  from 
education;  and  one  can  obtain  a  good  education 
when  he  has  the  ambition  to  learn — and  the  money. 
In  part  an  education  can  be  bought.  Any  intelligent 
person  knows  the  joy  he  gets  from  listening  to 
Bach  and  Beethoven  or  reading  Shakespeare  and 
Milton.  Good  books,  good  music  can  be  bought. 


Here  I  have  presented  only  a  few  cases  where 
money  can  buy  happiness.  There  are  many  more. 
An  educated  person  who  spends  his  wealth  wisely 
can  receive  the  greatest  happiness  the  world  has 
to  offer. 

The  Runner 
By  J.  W.  Bancker,  W.  A.  Musgrave,  P.  A.  '38 

Round  and  round  the  track  he  ran, 
And  as  the  third  lap  ended, 
There  came  to  him  a  wily  plan 
To  keep  from  getting  winded. 

To  last  the  length  he  knew  indeed 
He'd  need  some  new  invention; 
To  find  a  way  to  hold  his  speed 
That  was  his  main  intention. 

His  breath  was  short;  his  legs  were  weak; 
His  eyes  were  seeing  double. 
The  prospects  seemed  to  him  most  bleak, 
How  could  he  end  his  trouble? 

He  thought  upon  the  problem  long, 
Then  hit  upon  an  answer  grand, 
And  to  the  wonder  of  the  throng 
He  ran  a  lap  upon  one  hand. 

The  next  around  he  changed  his  hands; 
Then  on  his  nose  and  chin  he  went 
Amid  the  cheering  of  the  stands. 
To  win  the  race  was  his  intent. 

His  place  among  the  boys  was  last, 
But  did  that  valiant  lad  despair? 
He  used  his  ears  and  flew  so  fast 
He  won  the  race  by  just  a  hair. 

Though  hard  and  long  you  work  on  this 
To  try  and  make  this  passage  clear. 
Your  answers  all  will  be  amiss  \ 
Because  there  is  no  moral  here. 
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Of  Lice  And  Men 

By  David  J.  Williams,  P.  A.  '38 


^^H,  that  damned  barber-shop!  It  was  the  cause 
of  the  whole  catastrophe.  Anyway,  I  shall 
blame  it  on  the  barber-shop,  but  really  I  had  no 
business  to  practice  false  economy  by  patronizing 
the  "dump."  A  "dump"  it  was:  one  antique  barber- 
chair,  a  cracked,  smeary  mirror,  and  an  equally 
smeary  owner,  made  up  the  interior.  Why  did  I 
enter  that  lecherous  shop  in  the  first  place?  It's 
very  simple:  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  dance  and 
needed  a  haircut  in  a  hurry. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  scene  of  the  dance  a 
courteous  attendant  relieved  me  of  hat  and  coat, 
ushering  me  to  the  men's  lounge.  I  noticed  that  the 
attendant,  while  hanging  my  coat,  placed  the  hat 
on  his  head,  I  guess  in  order  to  free  both  hands  for 
the  hanging  process.  That  smiling,  young  man  was 
the  second  victim,  fact  unknown  to  both  of  us.  In 
the  lounge  I  met  the  third,  a  vain  person  who  asked 
to  borrow  my  comb  after  I  had  done  with  it.  About 
this  time  I  was  wondering  whether  I  had  a  huge 
dandruff  crop,  or  something  else,  for  that  cranium 
of  mine  itched  most  aggravatingly.  However,  I  gave 
it  no  further  thought,  as  I  made  my  way  to  the  bar 
to  find  perhaps  a  tonic  which  might  soothe  my  agi- 
tated scalp. 

After  the  rush  through  the  receiving  line  the 
fourth  victim  was  spied,  clinging  possessively  to  a 
partner's  arm.  She  and  I — we  danced,  and  that 
luckless  female  resorted  to  a  mode  of  the  dance 
probably  picked  up  in  a  weaker  moment,  namely, 
the  cheek  to  cheek  style.  In  my  best  form,  a  hunched 
over,  hopping  gait,  1  led  her  about  the  floor  fiercely 
resisting  the  temptation  to  stop  and  gouge  my  itch- 
ing scalp.  Explosively  then  the  explanation  for  my 
craving  a  wire  brush  stunned  me.  He  did  it,  that 
barber  with  his  living  brush  and  comb.  He  estab- 
lished a  flea  circus  in  my  locks. 

I  thanked  the  young  lady  shakily  when  that  dance 
ended  and  sought  the  farthest  corner  of  the  hall  to 
meditate  the  situation.  From  my  place  of  refuge  I 


watched  with  feverish  eyes  my  former,  unfortunate 
partner,  and  winced  every  time  she  changed  part- 
ners. I  kept  watching.  Then  it  was  between  dances 
that  I  realized  that  she  was  aware.  .  .  .  If  it  had  not 
been  so  tragic,  the  crashings  of  the  heavenly  thun- 
ders would  have  seemed  mere  rifle  shots  as  com- 
pared with  my  laughter,  for  the  girl  timidly  clawed 
her  head,  and  at  the  same  time  chatted  gayly  with  a 
group  of  admirers.  Also  I  noticed  some  of  her  ad- 
mirers shifted  uneasily  about  at  times  rumpling 
their  hair  savagely.  Not  only  was  that  group  ill  at 
ease  mastering  their  impulses  to  rip  their  hair  out 
by  the  roots,  but  everybody,  except  for  those  most 
fortunate  baldheaded  men,  seemed  to  be  unusually 
tense  and  nervous.  Naturally  there  were  several  in- 
dividualists who  brazenly  used  combs  and  both 
hands  to  relieve  their  agonies.  One  subtle  being 
leaned  his  head  against  a  wall  and  by  swaying  to 
and  fro  briskly  got  results. 

I  could  stand  no  more,  and  like  a  fugitive  from 
justice  fled  the  place.  On  the  way  home  I  reflected 
whether  or  not  it  could  be  possible  for  any  other 
group  of  people  to  have  a  "lousier"  time  than  we 
at  that  dance  had  had. 
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^orpon  inyexas 


By  Willard  R.  Wigley,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '38 


ITH  a  loud  noise  the 
motor-boat  started,  and 
I  was  off  for  my  first  attempt 
at  catching  a  tarpon.  I  feh  sure' 
that  I  would  catch  one  because 
the  motto  of  the  fishing  club 
where  I  was  staying  was, 
"They  Bite  Every  Day."  Later 
I  discovered  that  "they"  did 
not  necessarily  mean  tarpon. 

In  the  rear  of  the  motor-launch  was  a  very  com- 
fortable chair  into  which  I  climbed.  The  guide  sat 
at  the  front  of  the  boat,  where  he  was  able  to  steer 
it  and  also  keep  a  good  eye  on  me.  Believe  it  or 
not,  but  a  guide  has  to  be  a  very  versatile  gentle- 
man. 

After  having  ridden  for  about  an  hour,  I  was 
startled  by  the  voice  of  my  guide. 

"Here  is  your  rod,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  me 
a  tremendous,  heavy  one  with  a  mullet  on  the  hook. 
On  an  ordinary  fishing  trip  I  should  have  been 
satisfied  to  catch  that  bait.  But  big  fish  like  big 
bait,  and  I  was  out  for  big  ones. 

I  threw  the  mullet  into  the  water  and  dragged 
it  along,  behind  the  boat.  Within  an  hour's  time  I 
felt  a  tremendous  jerk  which  almost  pulled  the  rod 
from  my  hands. 

"Steady  there,"  said  the  guide,  and  I  felt  his  ex- 
perienced hands  on  the  rod  beside  mine. 

He  showed  me  how  to  "play"  the  tarpon  by  giv- 
ing a  jerk  on  the  rod  and  reeling  the  slack  in 
quickly.  The  idea  was  gradually  to  tire  out  the  fish; 
but  after  feeling  his  strength  for  teh  minutes,  I 
began  to  wonder  if  he  would  tire  me  out  first.  The 


guide  explained  to  me  that  it  would  take  at  least 
an  hour  to  land  him,  and  he  kept  saying: 

"What  luck,  what  luck;  he  is  a  beauty,  and  he 
will  be  a  six-footer." 

At  the  end  of  fifty  minutes  my  hands  were  sore 
and  swollen,  and  blood  was  appearing  from  var- 
ious small  cuts.  I  was  fighting  that  tarpon  deter- 
minedly, however,  and  at  last  I  was  winning.  He 
was  tiring  quickly  now;  his  jumps  were  not  so 
high,  and  I  had  him  within  a  few  yards  of  the  boat. 
I  was  dreaming  about  having  him  mounted,  when 
suddenly  the  tautness  left  my  line,  and  it  felt  limp 
in  my  hands.  Had  I  lost  my  beautiful  fish  at  this 
late  hour?  No,  I  still  saw  his  head,  and  I  reeled 
in  quickly.  The  guide  reached  down  to  pull  in  the 
tarpon,  and,  to  my  consternation,  up  came  his  head 
without  his  body! 

"A  shark,"  said  the  guide  disgustedly,  and  in  a 
daze  I  saw  the  water  around  the  boat  turn  red  with 
blood. 

Slowly  the  boat  turned  and  made  for  the  inn; 
I  was  too  heartsick  to  fish  any  mbre.  While  we  rode 
back,  a  sudden  ironical  thought  struck  me.  Four 
short  words  began  to  form  on  my  lips.  Had  I  said 
them  out  loud,  the  guide  would  have  heard :  "They 
Bite  Every  Day." 


EDITORIAL 


"Our  aim  has  been  to  publish  the  best  literary  work  of  the  school  at  large,  rather 
than  that  of  a  small,  select  group  "  This  excerpt  from  an  editorial  in  the  December 
Issue  of  the  1935  Mirror  basically  represents  the  attitude  of  this  year's  staff  toward  the 
Mirror^s  function  at  Andover.  Any  school  magazine  must  be  of  general  interest  to  its  student 
body  in  order  to  maintain  a  paying  circulation;  for  if  only  four  or  five  different  individuals 
were  to  write  the  magazine,  there  will  be  only  the  same  number  of  the  corresponding 
types  of  student  to  read — and  buy  the  magazine.  This  fact,  however  helpful  to  the  Business 
Board,  in  the  long  run  merely  provides  a  sort  of  regulatory  machinery  which  will  submerge 
the  Mirror  financially  if  it  strays  from  the  literary  ideals  which  its  founders  originally  estab- 
lished. Of  these,  the  promotion  of  self-expression  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 

The  creative  energy  which  is  more  or  less  present  in  every  human  being  is  often  mal- 
treated by  the  usual  Andover  boy.  A  small  percentage  of  the  students  finds  self-expression 
in  music  5  another  small  group  satisfies  its  inner  craving  for  accomplishment  by  artistic 
creation.  The  rest,  making  a  half-hearted  hobby  of  strengthening  their  bodies,  accept 
school-work  as  a  necessary  sort  of  drill,  and  rise  "superior,"  inactive,  and  unhappy  over 
their  surroundings.  Their  failure  to  release  their  creative  energy  has  put  them  out  of  adjust- 
ment. Thus  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mirror  is  made  helpful  to  the  community 
by  its  giving  the  individual  a  further  chance  to  round  out  his  hurried  life  and  to  develop 
his  writing,  by  offering  him  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

As  a  finished  product,  as  a  magazine  to  be  read  for  enjoyment,  the  Mirror  is  largely 
out  of  editorial  control.  Each  issue  is  intended  to  include  a  fair  cross  section  (in  type)  of  the 
material  submitted.  The  Board  recognizes  that  certain  relative  standards  must  be  kept  up 
(in  this  issue  approximately  two  articles  were  rejected  for  each  one  accepted),  and  by  thus 
skimming  the  surface  we  assemble  contributions  of  some  literary  merit  5  but  the  representa- 
tive factor  is  still  most  interesting.  In  addition  to  observing  the  range  of  character  of  the  con- 
tributors of  each  issue,  the  careful  reader  is  surprised  to  see  the  different  shades  of  attitude 
and  morale,  ranging  from  a  preponderance  of  cynicism  to  optimism,  which  are  defined 
issue  by  issue,  as  the  whim  of  the  student  body  changes. 

But  as  to  the  format  of  the  foregoing  pages:  we  have  enlarged  this  issue  by  four 
pages  over  the  Fall  Issue,  and  with  your  help  will  make  the  Spring  Issue  four,  eight  or 
twelve  pages  larger  than  this  one.  If  your  response  to  this  issue  indicates  that  you  are  in 
favor  of  a  larger  and  more  varied  Spring  Issue,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  put  one 
out  for  you. 

The  amount  of  illustrative  material,  and  particularly  the  two  departures  from  custom 
in  the  set-up  of  "Light  House"  and  "Tarpon  in  Texas,"  are  frankly  experimental.  Here 
again,  oh  omnipotent  readers,  be  ye  the  judges!  If  a  sufficient  number  of  our  writer- 
readers  want  a  change,  we  shall  make  it;  for  after  all,  a  mirror's  primary  function  is  to 
reflect.  We  have  striven  for  a  straight  glass,  without  blemish.  We  have  tried  to  reflect 
faithfully  all  the  moods,  styles,  and  individuals  who  were  strong  and  tall  enough  to  crowd 
up  before  the  Mirror. 
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The  Oxford  Group 

By  Michael  R.  K.  Garnett,  P.  A.  '38 
Aivarded  Second  Prize  in  Means  Essay  Contest 


J-jAVE  you  ever  been  approached  by  a  pretty 
girl  at  a  baseball  game,  a  football  match  or 
in  a  night  club  and  been  asked  "Have  you  found 
God?"  Have  you  ever  seen  an  airplane  flying  over 
a  popular  seaside  resort  towing  streamers  which 
have  the  message  "Work  for  a  God  guided  world?" 
Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  a  religious  house- 
party  suddenly  and  by  a  stranger?  Who,  you  may 
well  ask,  are  these  strange  people  who  put  embar- 
rassing questions,  finance  these  airplanes  and  or- 
ganize these  extraordinary  house  parties?  They  are 
members  of  the  Oxford  Group. 

They  believe  in  absolute  honesty,  absolute  purity 
and  absolute  unselfishness.  They  believe  further- 
more in  themselves  because  they  are  "guided." 

To  obtain  "guidance"  a  Grouper  will  have  a 
quiet  time,  pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  and  wait  for 
his  "message"  from  God.  He  will  adopt  this  mes- 
sage without  question  and  act  accordingly.  Often 
these  actions,  especially  the  probing  into  one's  most 
intimate  life  and  beliefs,  are  flagrant  violations  of 
the  principles  of  good  manners  and  the  canons  of 
good  taste. 

But  these  little  things  do  not  worry  the  Grouper. 
He  is  safe,  for  he  has  "shared"  his  sins.  This  is 
done  in  public,  as  often  as  not,  and  before  as  large 
an  audience  as  can  be  found.  This  activity  was 
recently  called  by  an  English  actress  speaking  at 
a  group  dinner  in  London,  "pure  psychic  exhibi- 
tionism." Whether  the  term  is  justified  or  not,  pub- 
lic confession  again  offends  all  the  ordinary  stand- 
ards of  good  taste. 

But  the  Group  is  not  content  with  its  publicity. 
For  like  the  makers  of  Life  Buoy  soap  or  Lucky 
Strike  cigarettes,  they  must  advertise  their  wares. 
The  airplane  is  only  one  of  their  many  means  to 
this  end.  They  produce  a  magazine  which  borrows 
the  pictorial  methods  of  a  well-known  crime  peri- 


odical to  show  the  life  saving  force  at  work  in  all 
communities  and  to  portray  the  advantages  of  a 
"changed"  life.  They  will  also  hold  their  house 
parties  ranging  in  size  from  fifty  to  over  a  thousand 
men  and  women.  And  God-guided  newspaper  edi- 
tors always  give  them  the  full  advantage  of  their 
columns. 

But  however  much  these  things  may  offend 
against  our  esthetic  sense,  our  sense  of  good  man- 
ners and  our  feelings  for  good  taste,  they  are  es- 
sentially superficial  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
weigh  in  our  final  estimations  of  the  Group.  For  the 
Group  is  founded  on  firm  foundations  and  devoted 
to  a  serious  cause.  The  Group  is  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle that  is  no  myth. 

This  struggle  is  not  between  Christianity  and  the 
heathen  nor  between  one  Christian  sect  and  all  the 
others,  but  is  between  men  of  any  religion  and  men 
of  none;  between  men  who  have  principles  and  will 
stand  by  them,  and  those  who,  having  lost  their 
ideals,  are  morally  adrift  and  without  purpose  in 
life. 

All  over  the  world  today,  men  and  women,  in- 
telligent and  stupid,  are  growing  tired  of  trying  to 
use  their  minds.  They  have  argued  and  theorized 
all  their  lives  and  have  reached  no  results.  Aldous 
Huxley,  for  instance,  said  in  his  last  book:  "If  you 
had  asked  me  two  years  ago  whether  I  thought 
there  was  any  purpose  in  the  world  I  would  have 
said  'obviously  not'."  Huxley  is  not  alone.  Hun- 
dreds like  him,  disillusioned  and  morally  lost,  are 
seeking  some  cause  in  which  they  may  sink  them- 
selves and  lose  their  identities.  Some  choose  Com- 
munism: some  Fascism;  some  National  Socialism 
and  others  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  to  these  people  that  the  Oxford  Group  is 
bringing  new  life,  new  ideals  and  new  happiness. 
These  are  the  men  and  women  who  have  been 


p.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
fuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.J.ReynoldsTobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem, N.C. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 


"saved"  from  moral  destruction  and  "changed" 
into  new  people.  Many  a  marriage  has  been  saved 
from  ruin  and  many  a  business  man  has  started  to 
consider  his  employees  as  well  as  his  pocketbook 
through  the  influence  of  the  Oxford  Group.  The 
Group,  above  all,  points  to  the  centre  of  all  re- 
ligion, "Loyalty  to  God."  These  are  the  incalculable 
benefits  which  the  Oxford  Group  has  brought  to 
men  and  women  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
They  are  no  mean  achievements. 

If  this  were  all,  the  group  should  be  welcomed 
with  open  arms.  But  it  is  not;  there  still  remains  the 
question  whether  the  world  is  ever  to  be  saved  by 
the  deliberate  repudiation  of  the  intellect.  The 
Group  insists  on  the  complete  acceptance  of  the 
guidance,  so-called,  of  God.  And  faith  is  once  again 
made  supreme  over  reason.  Could  man  be  guided 
directly  by  God  no  one  would  gainsay  the  value 
of  the  Group,  but  history  has  shown  that  he  cannot; 


and  every  period  of  the  exaltation  of  faith  against 
reason  has  been  a  stagnant  one.  We  were  endowed 
with  an  intellect  and  we  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  use  it. 

This  the  Group  deny,  and  the  consequent  sup- 
pression of  the  intellect  is  typical  of  a  world-wide 
anti-intellectual  movement  which  may  bring  another 
Dark  Age  in  its  train. 

The  results  of  the  doctrine  are  plain  for  all  eyes 
to  see.  In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia  today  we 
have  various  and  different  dictators,  using  the  same 
means  for  difl^erent  ends,  and  leading  their  coun- 
tries to  servility  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  to  a 
desert  of  destruction  in  the  name  of  peace. 

If,  even  in  the  name  of  God,  this  intellect  is  to 
be  put  to  sleep,  shall  we  ever  attain  the  goal  of  all 
our  efi"orts,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  federation 
of  the  world? 
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EXCHANGES 


Abbot  Academy 
Beaver  Country  Day  School 
Brooks  School 
Buckingham  Hall 
Chicago  Latin  School 
Cornell  College 
Dartmouth  College 
Emma  Willard  School 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Fessenden  School 
Governor  Dummer  Academy 
Groton  School 
Harvard  University 
Harvard  University 
The  Hill  School 


The  Courant 
The  Beaver  Log 
The  Bishop 
The  Packet 
The  Folio 
The  Widow 
J  ack-o' -Lantern 
The  Triangle 
The  Exeter  Review 
The  Albemarle 
The  Archon 
The  Grotonian 
The  Harvard  Monthly 
The  Lampoon 
The  Record 


Hopkins  Grammar  School  Hopkins  Literary  Magazine 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 

The  Horace  Mann  Quarterly 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Girls  The  Horace  Manuscript 
Hotchkiss  School  The  Lit 

Kimball  Union  Academy  The  Kimball  Union 

Lawrenceville  The  Lawrenceville  Literary  Magazine 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  The  Voo-Doo 

Milton  Academy  The  Magus 

Miss  May's  School  The  Maze 

New  Trier  Township  High  School  Inklings 
Noble  and  Greenough  School  Tlie  Nobleman 

Princeton  University  The  Princeton  Tiger 

Rogers  Hall  Splinters 
St.  George's  School  The  Dragon 

St.  Mark's  School  The  Vindex 

St.  Paul's  School  Horae  Scholasticae 

Wellington  College  The  W ellingtonian 

Williams  College  The  Purple  Cow 


As  a  rule,  when  exchange  editors  write  their  column, 
girls'  schools'  publications  are  passed  over  hastily,  as 
being  unfit  material  for  subject  matter.  The  Magus  from 
Milton  Academy  challenges  this,  with  good  reason.  It 
is  closely  packed,  concise,  brimming  over  with  literary 
prowess,  and  contains  many  really  good  stories.  In  the 
latest  issue,  the  talent  has  mainly  been  turned  to  the 
abstract  line  of  thought,  and  the  articles  have  been  sur- 
prisingly well  handled,  with  the  exception  of  Work 
Wanted,  which  was  very  unconvincing.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  was  Feminine  Mirth,  which,  though  it  said 
little,  made  up  the  depletion  in  humor.  Another  point 
in  the  magazine's  favor  is  its  sports  write-ups.  These 
usually  hold  no  interest  for  an  outsider,  but  the  editor 
has  here  contrived  to  outdo  herself  and  turn  her  column 
into  more  of  a  society  skit  than  a  rehash  of  past  sporting 
events,  the  result  being  most  amusing.  > 

Another  girls'  periodical  heading  the  list  is  Splinters 
from  our  neighbors  at  Rogers  Hall.  Here  femininity  ex- 
cels in  other  lines,  namely,  poetry  and  photography,  con- 


taining very  few  literary  works  of  note,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  unique  combination  of  letters,  hardly  to  be 
termed  a  story,  called  R.  S.  V.  P.  By  the  content  of  the 
poems,  it  appears  that  the  inmates  of  the  Hall  are  still 
remembering  the  last  concert  with  the  Andover  Glee  Club, 
and  by  the  way  certain  parties  in  this  hall  absorb  them 
and  scrutinise  the  pictures,  the  conclusion  is  obviously 
drawn  that  they  are  not  alone  with  their  thoughts.  What 
with  the  racily  written  school  notes,  its  small  athletic 
section,  and  its  wealth  of  material,  Splinters  amply  serves 
its  purpose  to  its  school. 

Not  long  ago  there  arrived  a  belated  issue  of  the  Hill 
Record,  having  a  cover  design  representing  its  seasonal 
date  and  creating  a  very  artistic  effect  according  to  one 
of  our  more  experienced  art  members,  as  we  wouldn't 
know — and  containing  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  list 
of  worthwhile  stories.  It  was  quite  a  let-down  to  dis- 
cover that,  while  most  of  them  had  good,  logical  ideas 
brought  deftly  through  their  evolution  to  a  close,  they 
were  written  in  a  style  apparently  in  vogue  at  Hill,  in 
which  curt,  slangy  expressions  are  used  and  quite  or- 
dinary people  utter  ribald  phrases  to  make  clear  their 
meaning.  This  can  not  possibly  be  representative  of  the 
taste  in  literature  of  a  school  of  so  high  a  standard,  but 
it  is  not  exactly  complimentary  to  it  or  its  author,  and 
must  be  caused  by  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  material 
from  which  to  choo.se. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  read  exchange  is  that  college 
publication  known  as  the  Cornell  Widow.  In  it  lies  such 
a  store  of  humor  as  is  found  only  in  the  well-known  top 
notch  magazines  of  the  type  on  every  news  stand.  Most 
of  the  jokes  contained  in  this  issue  are  borrowed  from 
it,  and  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  when  the  Mirror 
acknowledges  a  contributor,  it  must  be  good.  But  humor 
is  not  all  its  greatness,  for  it  holds  satirical,  well- 
considered  articles  on  the  government,  or  prominent 
figures  in  political  life,  and  now  and  then  there  appears 
a  long  story,  showing  excellent  style  and  a  well  developed 
plot.  If  only  prep  school  magazines  could  have  the  ap- 
parent flowing  ease,  and  the  precision  of  dispatch  which 
one  sees  in  this  and  other  college  issues.  We  have  heard 
it  called  maturity. 

The  Lawrenceville  Lit  has  this  year  become  one  of  our 
top  ranking  exchanges.  It  has  given  us  several  valuable 
hints  for  improving  our  own  style.  Running  in  the  serious 
vein,  the  latest  has  printed  some  real  works  of  literary 
art,  notably  the  Modern  Allegro,  a  play  in  two  acts,  writ- 
ten entirely  in  verse.  As  for  the  remaining  writings,  most 
are  well  above  average,  while  some  lack  enough  pep  to 
put  them  across,  being  long,  wordy,  and  none  too  orig- 
inal. We  are  pleased  to  see  that  it  is  one  of  those  for- 
tunate magazines  wiiich  can  be  devoted  in  their  entirety 
to  efficiency  in  the  power  of  the  pen  and  not  be  forced 
to  encumber  its  pages  with  news  and  athletics.  With  the 
o^rowth  of  its  now  prosperous  business  board,  we  hope 
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to  see  the  photographic  section  enlarged  and  kept  in  as 
god  taste  as  it  has  been  lately. 

When  the  Nemo  Column  of  bygone  days  was  officially 
retired  in  the  fall  issue,  we  felt  that  a  vacuum  of  sorts 
was  left  by  the  disappearance  of  this  regular  page  of 
attempts.  In  an  effort  to  put  our  finger  in  the  hole  in 
the  dike,  we  have  enlarged  this  department  and  made  it 
our  peculiar  province  to  cull  from  the  pages  of  our  less 
serious  exchanges,  a  collection  (yes,  deere  Redyre,  cul- 
lexshun — pun,  what?)  of  Nemoic  humor  which  (we 
hope)  will  not  assume  a  Nemoic  standard  of  mediocrity. 
If  you  suspect,  or  are  even  more  positively  certain  that 
our  collective  finger  has  unaccountably  wandered  away 
from  the  hole  in  the  dike  into  the  soup,  for  example, 
please  let  us  know — because  it  is  a  devilish  lot  of  work 
to  have  to  dig  the  silly  things  out  in  the  first  place! 
And  besides,  we  really  are  interested  in  your  reaction 
to  the  various  new  features  of  the  Mirror  format. 


Abused:  "I  don't  think  I  should  get  zero  in  this  exam." 
Prof:  "Neither  do  I,  but  it  is  the  lowest  mark  there  is." 

They  call  him  a  card,  because  he  looks  like  the  deuce. 

"Are  you  man  or  mouse?" 
"Keep  your  trap  shut." 


Customer:  "This  coat  is  not  a  very  good  fit,  sir." 
Langrock:  "Well,  what  do  you  expect  for  five  dollars 
— an  attack  of  epilepsy?" 

The  Nicaraguan  ice  hockey  team  has  canceled  its  entry 
in  the  1940  Olympic  games  because  of  its  extremely  mild 
winters. 

"Hey,  mister!  Your  engine's  smoking." 
"Well,  it's  old  enough." 

Brother:  "Go  down  to  Driscoll  Bros,  and  buy  a 
paddle." 

Pledge:  "Where  will  it  get  me?" 
Brother:  "In  the  end." 

A  letter  to  a  girl  is  an  ink  lined  plane.  An  inclined 
plane  is  a  slope  up.  A  slow  pup  is  a  lazy  dog.  Most 
Andover  students  are  lazy  dogs.  Therefore,  Andover  stu- 
dents spend  their  time  writing  letters  to  girls. 

Senior:  "Are  you  Russian?" 

Frosh:  "Sorry,  I  don't  believe  in  fraternities." — 
Cornell  Widoiv. 

He  loved  the  girl  so  much  that  he  worshipped  the  very 
ground  her  father  discovered  oil  on. — Yelloiv  Jacket. 
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VFINE  CLOTHESy 


STYLES  may  come  and  go 
but  TWEEDS  go  on  FOREVER/ 


Wait  'til  you  see  our  NEW  TWEED  SUITS  for  SPRING! 


Hand-tailored  by  LANGROCK 


»yPON.^ORED  BY 

Langrock 
127  Main  Street  Andover,  Mass. 

Stores  at — Yale,  Harvard,  Brown,  Williams,  Exeter,  Princeton  and  Penn 
Shop,  and  85  Liberty  St.,  cor.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LEON'S 

For 

Good  Sandwiches 
Sodas 

and 

Ice  Cream 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT 


SUMMER  SESSION 


At  Burlington     -     on     -     Lake  Champlain 


JULY  5  TO  AUGUST  13 


Courses  in  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Ele- 
mentary and  Intermediate  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Italian. 


For  illustrated  catalogue  write 
BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 


Compliments  of 

The  Onondaga  Pottery  Company 

Syracuse,  New  York 


SYRACUSE  CHINA 


Potters  to  the  American  people  since  1871 


of  special  — T imely  —  Interest 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


Madison  Avenue  cor.  44th  Street,  New  York 

Will  Open  on  March  15 

Entirely  J^Cew  T>epcirtment 

On  the  Sixth  Floor 
featuring 

Special  Clothing  &  Accessories 
at  T*rices  (Substantially  J^wcr  than  in 
other  T>cpartments 

Brooks  Suits  (to  size  42  chest )  $42  &  $45 

Brooks  Shirts  (to  16  collar)  $2.75  &  $3.00 

Brooks  Neckties  $1.50  &  up 

Brooks  Dress  Shirts  $3.50 

Brooks  Hats  $6.00  6^  up 

Brooks  T*yjamaSy  hosiery ^  U?idern.vear 
(^hoes  Sr'  other  ^Accessories  at 
T*roportionate  T'rices 

Our  School  &  College  Representative,  Mr.  Peterson,  will  have  samples  of 
these  specially  priced  Suits  &  Accessories  on  all  his  visits 
on  and  after  March  i  5 


S.  H.  BRENNAN,  INC. 


Wholesale  Dealer  In 

BEEF  AND  PROVISIONS 


20  Broadway 
LAWRENCE         -  MASS. 
Tel.  6183-6184 


Another  Tradition  ♦  ♦ . 

If  youWe  one  of  the  many  Academy  boys  whose  dads 
also  attended  PhillipSf  the  chances  are  that  they  told 
you  before  you  entered  school  that  you^d  buy  your 
books f  supplies,  etc,  at  The  Andover  Bookstore,  For 
the  Bookstore  has  become  another  tradition,  one  that 
has  lasted  and  will  last  because  it  has  served  Phillips 
boys  welL 

THE  ANDOVER  BOOKSTORE 

Corner  Main  and  Chestnut  Streets 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Portraits  Groups  Enlargements 

Why  not  make  this  studio  your  photographic  headquarters  while  at  school  in 
Andover?  We  can  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  a  camera,  finish  your  snapshots,  make 
frames  for  your  favorite  pictures  or  take  a  fine  portrait  of  yourself. 

Our  modern  equipment  enables  us  to  give  the  highest  quality  work  and  prompt 
service  at  moderate  prices.  Note  our  convenient  location. 


ANDOVER  ART  STUDIO 

F.  COOKSON,  Prop.  123  MAIN  STREET 


Reputable  Jewelers  for  6 1  Years 


Schneider 


314  ESSEX  STREET 


LAWRENCE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Use  Our  Budget  Plan 


Vacation  Specials 


INTERWOVEN  HOSE 

Were  —  35c  to  $1.85 
NOW  —  26c  to  $1.49 

F{JENCH,SHR1NE|? 
*      a  URNER 

MENS  SHOES 

Were  —  $8.95  to  $13.50 
NOW  —  $6.85  to  $9.95 

i;f)e  iBurng  Co.,  3nc- 


CROSS  COAL  COMPANY 


COAL  -  COKE  -  OIL 


1  Main  Street  Telephone  219  Andover,  Mass. 


Cuttyhunk  Island  small  island 

Buzzards  Bay  congenial  people 

carefree  activity 


Plus  Summertime 

and  you  can  form  your  own 

**DESIGN  for  LIVING" 


desirable  summer  homes 

at  moderate  prices  Arden  Trust 

by  reference  only  Andover 


^  A  quiet  and  restful  spot  to  spend  a  night  or  a  month. 
The  Mo  ncrieff  Cochran  Sanctuary^  The  Add  ison  oallery 
of  A  merican  Art,  The  Oliver  Wendell  Hoi  mes  Library, 
and  many  other  places  of  interest  are  open  to  the  guests 
of  the  Inn.  Reduced  rates  quoted  on  American  or 
European  plan. 


BOOKLET  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 


MISS  MAY  B.  MAYBENOT  does  not  exist 
but  her  beauty  does.  For  she  is  a  composite 
portrait  of  ten  celebrated  models  whose 
.likenesses  you  will  find  in  July  Redbook. 


DO  BEAUTY  TASTES  VARY 

-by  COLLEGES? 

Tastes  differ — one  man's  date  may  be  somebody  else's  wall- 
flower. How  much  does  the  taste  of  one  college  vary  from  an- 
other? In  July  Redbook  the  editors  ask  "Which  is  the  Typical 
American  Girl?"  Frankly,  we  are  curious,  and  want  to  know. 
In  July  Redbook  there  are  portraits  of  America's  ten  most  beau- 
tiful models,  ballots,  voting  instructions,  and  an  announcement 
of  three  cash  prizes  for  winning  letters.  Later,  Redbook  will 
announce  the  result  by  colleges.  But  meanwhile,  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  combine  amusement  with  possible  profit. 


SEE  THE  JULY 
ISSUE... 
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REDBOOK 


Compliments  of 
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Company 
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BOSTON 

Family  Grocers  Since  1831 

Famous  for 

GOOD  FOODS 
DELICACIES 
SALTED  NUTS 
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GIFT  BOXES 

COLLEGE  SPREAD  BOXES 

Ask  for  Our  Catalogue^  "The  Epicure" 

Mail  Orders  We  Ship  Everywhere 


Compliments  of 

M»  L  Kimball  Co*,  Inc. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
B 

Distributors  of 

Milton  Quality  Foods 
□ 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


FIELDSTONES 

Route  28 

Charcoal  Broiled  Steaksy  Chops 
and  Chicken 

Daily  Specials  Sunday  Night  Buffet  Supper 

$L00  $L00 

Telephone  1401 


Back  Bay  Electrotype  &l  Engraving 

Company 

The  Complete  Quality  Engraving  Service 
Art 

Photo  -  Engraving 
Wax  Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Stereotyping 
Mats 

172  Columbus  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  Hancock  8790 


SMITH  &.  COUTTS  CO, 


PRINTERS 


4  Park  Street  :  Andover,  Massachusetts 


HARDWARE 


Student  Lamps   Electric  Fixtures 
Alarm  Clocks   Curtain  Rods 
Picture  Wire 


W.  R.  HILL 

31  Main  Street      Telephorve  102 


Ranch  Life  i 


in 


Wyoming 


R.  V.  D.  RANCH 
DENNISON  P.  0. 
WYOMING 

Telegrams  Via  —  Lander.  Wyo. 
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Happiness 

By  Ainsworth  B.  Jones,  P.  A.  '39 
Honorable  Mention  for  the  Upper  Middle  Class. 


A  T  the  lower  end  of  town,  across  the  river,  there 
is  a  small  two-family  building,  covered  with 
soot  from  passing  trains.  A  flight  of  stairs  leads 
to  the  second  story  balcony,  from  which  work- 
men's shirts  and  other  half-clean  wearing  apparel 
are  strung.  Beneath  this  stairway  is  a  small  door 
almost  concealed  by  ash  cans  and  crates.  Inside 
the  door  is  a  room  filled  with  the  evil  stench  of 
tobacco  and  of  stale  beer.  There  are  two  tables 
and  a  small  bar  with  a  stained  glass  mirror  be- 
hind, opposite  the  door. 

Late  in  spring  a  few  years  ago,  four  men  were 
playing  poker  at  one  of  these  tables  with  soiled 
cards.  They  all  had  glasses  of  beer  beside  them, 
and  when  they  played  a  card,  the  beer  was  slopped 
over  onto  the  table.  Now  and  then  a  curse  was 
heard,  but  a  strange  kind  of  quiet  seemed  to  pre- 
vail. The  bartender  coughed  as  he  swept  behind 
the  bar  and  looked  about  him  with  a  kind  of  satis- 
faction. As  he  leaned  on  his  broom  to  rest,  he 
spat  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice  into  a  battered  cus- 
pidor in  the  corner.  His  glance  followed  the  sun- 
beams that  filtered  through  the  window  in  the  door, 
and  was  carried  out  into  the  yard  beyond.  He 
could  distinguish  the  trestle  and  its  steel  beams, 
clearly  outlined  against  the  sky.  He  seemed  to  be 
thinking  of  something  very  remote  from  his  sur- 
roundings, for  every  now  and  then  a  flicker  of  a 
smile  showed  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  It  was 
as  though  he  were  experiencing  a  kind  of  joy  that 
was  too  big  for  him  to  conceal,  and  as  though  he 
wanted  to  tell  the  whole  world  that  he,  Tony  Natal, 
was  very  happy  because  his  son  was  graduating 
from  high  school  that  evening.  He  was  very  proud 
that  his  only  son,  Emilio,  could  now  face  the 
world  and  say,  "See,  I  am  an  educated  man.  I 
have  graduated  from  high  school  and  am  now 


ready  for  a  job."  Tony  had  never  been  able  to 
say  this,  and  it  was  his  greatest  hope  from  the 
time  Emilio  was  born  in  the  room  upstairs  that 
Emilio  could.  How  carefully  he  had  brought  up 
Emilio,  teaching  him  not  to  be  like  the  other  boys 
in  the  streets,  but  to  become  an  educated  man.  He 
had  been  saving  every  week  and  had  at  one  time 
almost  enough  for  a  year's  college — almost  $70 — . 
That  had  all  been  spent  when  Emilio's  mother  had 
died.  He  thought  of  her,  too,  and  how  proud  she 
would  have  been.  A  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek, 
and  he  turned  back  to  his  work,  muttering  to  him- 
self in  his  native  Italian. 

How  slowly  the  time  seemed  to  pass  that  after- 
noon. About  five  o'clock  the  men  a;ot  up  to  leave. 
They  paid  for  their  beer  and  shuffled  out  the  door, 
pulling  behind  them  some  of  the  smoke  like 
spiders'  webs.  He  followed  them  to  the  door  and 
looked  out  over  the  river.  He  thought  of  all  the 
years  he  had  waited  for  this  night  to  come.  Hov/ 
often  had  he  dreamed  of  this!  This  was  what  he 
had  waited  seventeen  years  for,  and  now  that  it 
was  so  close  he  could  hardly  wait.  As  he  turned 
to  go  in,  he  caught  sight  of  a  group  of  figures 
clambering  on  the  trestle.  They  were  like  tiny 
ants  crawling  about  and  then  jumping  off  into 
space  to  disappear  behind  the  roofs.  Tony  could 
faintly  hear  their  shouts  to  one  another.  There 
was  one  in  particular  that  caught  his  attention. 
This  boy  had  climbed  up  to  the  highest  beam  and 
was  standing  there  waving  his  arms  in  a  beckoning 
motion  to  the  others.  Suddenly  there  was  a  faint 
cry  of  terror,  and  Tony  saw  the  boy  weaving  back 
and  forth,  waving  his  arms,  vainly  trying  to  regain 
his  balance.  Then  in  a  helpless  manner  the  arms 
were  thrown  upward,  and  the  boy  fell,  clutching 
at  the  air  trying  to  save  himself.  Tony  turned  away 
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quickly  and  went  back  to  his  room.  He  hoped  the 
boy  had  not  been  badly  hurt,  but  he  knew  that  after 
a  fall  like  that,  there  was  little  hope.  He  won- 
dered who  the  boy  was.  Could  that  have  been 
Emilio?  A  strange  feeling  of  dread  came  over 
him,  and  he  suddenly  felt  weak.  He  stumbled  into 
the  room,  across  to  a  chair,  and  slumped  into  it 
with  his  head  resting  on  the  table.  He  prayed, 
asking  God  to  take  his  life  but  not  to  take  away 
his  only  son.  He  heard  the  siren's  scream  and  the 
shouts  of  a  gathering  crowd  down  by  the  river. 
He  was  afraid  to  go  there — afraid  of  what  he  knew 
had  happened.  His  Emilio  dead!  He  damned  him- 
self for  being  such  a  coward!  He  cursed  God  for 
taking  away  his  son!  He  got  up  and  looked  into 
the  mirror.  What  he  saw  startled  him.  Could  that 
man  with  all  those  wrinkles  be  Tony?  But  then 
something  came  over  him — .  A  startled  look 
spread  over  his  face.  With  a  cry  he  turned  and 
rushed  across  the  room  and  threw  his  arms  about 
a  very  bewildered  boy. 


Eternity 

By  James  W.  Bancker,  P.  A.  '38 

Far  off,  across  the  province  of  Tibet, 

There  stands  in  barren  majesty 

A  mighty,  snow-capped  mountain,  set 

Apart  and  rising  in  the  sky, 

A  sentinel,  rtine  thousand  meters  high. 

Once  every  hundred  years  a  little  bird 

Flies  up  from  Mu  to  scratch  its  beak 

Upon  the  mountain's  craggy  peak; 

Then  silently  he  flies  away. 

But  when  he  wears  this  mountain  down  some  day 

And  leaves  no  trace  of  it  to  see. 

Then  shall  have  passed  away  in  time. 

One  second  of  eternity. 


La  Brume 
By  John  P.  Furman,  P.  A.  38 

A  BLANKET  of  fog  and  mist  clung  to  the 
streets  of  the  city,  blotting  out  even  the  de- 
termined gleams  of  the  infrequent  lamp  posts. 
Here  and  there  cracks  of  light  pierced  the  gloom, 
but  soon  they,  too,  disappeared,  swallowed  up  in 
the  clammy  gray  expanse.  Far  above  the  bleak 
rows  of  tenements  two  huge  shadows  pressed 
against  the  sky.  Beneath  them  a  great  bridge 
stretched  its  arm  across  the  river  to  the  further 
shore,  now  swallowed  up  in  obscurity.  The  black 
steel  girders,  appearing  only  through  a  swirl  of 
haze,  seemed  to  reach  beseechingly  into  the  dark- 
ness as  though  to  grasp  despairingly  the  last  faint 
streaks  of  earthly  light.  The  approach  to  the 
bridge,  illuminated  only  by  an  indistinct  glimmer, 
resembled  a  gateway  to  the  lower  regions  as  it 
beckoned  motionlessly  from  ominous  depths. 
Patiently  it  waited,  but  no  one  came.  It  seemed 
as  though  life  had  paused  in  its  endless  march  to 
eternity. 

Suddenly  an  obscure  form  pushed  its  way  into 
the  dim  circle  of  light  and  momentarily  halted 
there,  enveloped  in  an  unearthly  glow.  A  gray  felt 
hat  hid  sunken  eyes  and  drawn  features,  but  the 
threadbare  coat  and  ragged  overalls  conveyed  by 
themselves  a  feeling  of  utter  despair.  A  moment 
of  silence,  and  then  the  figure  passed  on  into  the 
yawning  mouth  of  the  bridge  and  disappeared. 

<fc  sfc 

Further  down  the  river  the  fog  still  clung  to  the 
water.  The  eerie  silence  persisted,  broken  only  by 
a  nervous  lapping  against  the  wharves.  For  what 
seemed  hours  nothing  stirred;  it  was  as  if  the  earth 
were  paralyzed  by  a  great  evil  hand.  Then  a  dark 
shadow  floated  slowly  out  of  the  gloom;  a  gray 
felt  hat  clung  for  a  moment  to  one  of  the  piles  and 
then  passed  on  into  the  depths  beyond. 
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Another  Saga 

By  John  B.  Nunez,  P.  A.  '39 


TURBINES  are  all  right,  and  then  again  they 
aren't,"  I  explained  to  Archy  Greenwood,  my 
junior  third.  We  were  just  stepping  out  of  the 
engine  room  uptake.  It  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
in  there,  so  out  on  deck  where  it  was  only  ninety- 
five,  it  seemed  quite  cool.  I  rummaged  around  in 
my  hip  pocket  and  found  a  greasy  handkerchief 
with  which  I  wiped  my  forehead  and  continued, 
"I  remember  once  we  were  steaming  through 
Gibraltar  with  a  deck  cargo  of  bromide  and  oil. 
The  old  man  was  jittery  as  the  devil.  That's  mighty 
dangerous  stuff,  you  know.  I  was  below  decks 
tending  one  of  the  generators,  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  telegraph  ran  up  'full  astern'.  I  got 
to  the  controls  first,  and  accordingly  I  doused  the 
ahead  turbine  and  eased  in  the  astern  one.  Before 
we'd  lost  headway,  I  felt  a  bump.  I  figured  we'd 
fouled  something  and  tore  up  on  deck,  leaving  the 
second  to  mind  the  controls.  I  was  right.  I  got  a 
quick  look  at  a  sub  pulling  away  from  under  our 
bow,  to  go  plowing  off  through  the  slop  that  was 
running.  Didn't  even  stop  to  see  if  it  had  done 
any  damage.  Mighty  funny.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  one  of  those  pirate  subs." 

Archy  bent  almost  double  with  laughter.  "My 
gosh!"  he  gasped.  "Don't  tell  me  the  papers  have 
you  believing  that  rot  about  pirate  subs.  The  next 
thing  you  know,  one  of  them  will  be  flying  the 
skull  and  cross  bones."  Archy  was  inclined  to  be 
a  bit  disrespectful  towards  me  despite  the  fact  that 
I  was  his  superior,  an  assistant  engineer,  and 
considerably  older  than  he. 

"You  remind  me  of  Sparks,  who,  by  the  way, 
had  belter  hurry  up  if  he's  going  ashore  with  me. 
Sparks  gets  so  many  crazy  ideas  that  I  can't  tell 
whether  he's  just  got  a  wild  imagination  or  he's 
got  himself  tanked  up.  I've  got  a  hunch  it's  the 
latter.  After  last  night  I'm  beginning  to  ,think  that 
being  tanked  up  is  his  natural  state." 


"Yep,  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  you,"  I  replied, 
but  I  wasn't  really  thinking  much  about  it,  for  I 
was  gazing  out  over  the  harbor  at  a  barkantine 
that  lay  at  anchor  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
"Not  many  of  those  left,"  I  said,  waving  a  hand  in 
its  direction. 

"Nope.  Damn  shame!  Alwavs  wanted  to  round 
the  Horn  on  one,"  mused  Archy. 

"Sparks"  Williams,  our  wireless  officer,  now 
hove  into  sight  around  a  corner  of  the  forward 
cabin  and  ambled  up  to  Archy.  "Been  waiting 
long?"  he  asked,  more  as  a  matter  of  course  than 
as  if  he  cared. 

"Long  enough,"  retorted  Archy. 

The  two  descended  the  gangway,  stepped  into  a 
dinghy  and  pulled  for  shore. 

We  had  made  port  in  the  evening,  and,  as  the 
creak  of  the  oarlocks  became  absorbed  in  the  other 
sounds  of  the  harbor,  I  directed  my  attention  once 
again  to  the  barkantine  which  was  now  silhouetted 
against  the  rising  moon.  I  watched  her  for  quite  a 
while,  walking  aft  as  we  slowly  swung  with  the 
tide  in  order  to  keep  her  in  view.  After  a  while  I 
began  to  notice  something  funnv  about  her.  There 
were  some  objects  that  looked  like  sand  bags  hang- 
ing from  the  ends  of  the  topsail  yards.  Every  now 
and  then  one  of  them  would  slip  from  its  place 
high  above  the  deck  of  the  ship  and  plunge  with 
a  sullen  splash  into  the  harbor  below.  A  short  time 
would  pass,  and  another  similar  object  would  be 
hauled  up  from  the  deck  to  take  its  place.  This 
was  certainly  rather  queer.  There  was  no  getting 
around  it;  curiosity  was  beginning  to  get  the  better 
of  me. 

Eight  bells  struck,  and  I  heard  the  chink  of 
the  oar-locks  as  Archy  and  "Sparks"  returned  to 
the  ship.  "Sparks"  was  singing  an  old  sea  chanty 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  By  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
I  judged  he  was  tight.  They  pulled  alongside,  and 
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"Sparks"  staggered  reluctantly  up  the  gangway, 
prodded  in  the  rear  by  Archy  playfully  wielding 
a  boat-hook, 

"Little  men  dancing  'round  d'  end  of  ropes  like 
little  puppets  d'end  of  strings,"  gurgled  "Sparks," 
stumbling  up  a  companionway  to  his  cabin. 

"Never  mind  him,"  chuckled  Archy;  "he's  been 
that  way  ever  since  a  blasted  Spaniard  told  him 
about  some  hanging  or  other  around  here." 

"Hanging!"  I  gasped.  Then  it  came  to  me.  "I 
got  it — that's  what  they  were  doing  on  that  ship. 
Those  sand  bags  were  men.  I'm  going  to  inves- 
tigate. Coming?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  he 
responded,  shaking  his  head  dubiously,  "but  I'm 
right  behind  you." 

We  jumped  into  the  dinghy  and,  while  Archy 
rowed  us  across  the  harbor  in  the  direction  of  the 
ship,  I  described  to  him  what  I  had  seen  earlier 
in  the  evening.  When  we  reached  the  ship  (she 
was  a  vessel  of  around  1500  tons,  I'd  say),  there 
was  nobody  on  deck,  so  we  pulled  a  line  which 
rang  a  bell  aft.  Nobody  answered,  but  we  went 
aboard  anyway,  after  making  the  dinghy  fast. 

There  was  nothing  on  deck  except  the  usual 
equipment  necessary  for  maneuvering  a  vessel  of 
this  type,  and  a  few  ends  of  rope  tied  in  a  noose. 
The  latter  tended  to  confirm  my  suspicions  of  hang- 
ings having  taken  place  aboard.  A  couple  of  long 
knives  which  I  now  saw  explained  how  the  objects 
had  dropped  so  suddenly  into  the  sea.  Armed  with 
these  knives,  Archy  and  I  proceeded  forward  to 
an  open  hatch.  A  sickening  odor  rose  from  below 
decks,  and  when  we  had  become  accustomed  to  it, 
curiosity  prompted  us  to  investigate  further.  We 
clambered  into  the  hold  through  the  open  hatch 
and  crept  forward  through  the  highly  stacked  cargo. 
We  came  to  a  thick  door  which  was  ajar.  From 
around  the  edges  poured  the  sickly  smelling  vapor, 

"Smells  like  the  stuff  they  fumigate  a  cargo 
hold  with,"  Archy  whispered,  and  we  forced  open 
the  door.    There  before  us,  to  our  inexpressible 


horror,  lay  a  large  number  of  men  we  didn't  know 
asphyxiated  by  fumigating  gas. 

We  quickly  slammed  the  door,  for  in  those  few 
horrible  seconds  the  gas  had  made  us  dizzy.  As 
we  stood  there  in  the  gloom,  stunned  by  what  we 
had  seen,  I  heard  the  scraping  of  a  boat  alongside 
— the  crew  was  coming  back  to  see  if  their  victims 
were  duly  exterminated,  I  reasoned. 

But  surely  they  were  aware  that  somebody  was 
aboard,  for  they  would  have  seen  our  dinghy.  I 
heard  a  thud  behind  me,  and  I  turned  just  in  time 
to  see  Archy  lying  on  the  deck,  and  a  flash  in  the 
moonlight  as  a  bearded  man  brought  the  butt  of 
a  pistol  down  on  my  head.  That  was  the  last  I 
knew  for  some  while. 

I  came  to  in  our  dinghy.  Archy  was  bathing  my 
head  with  salt  water.  I  rose  and  looked  about.  We 
were  about  three  miles  off  shore,  I  should  judge — 
beyond  the  national  limit!  It  was  a  flat  calm,  and 
the  sails  of  the  barkantine,  about  a  half  mile  away, 
were  hanging  listlessly  from  the  yards.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  water  off  our  port  bow  broke!  A  pipe 
cut  along  upright  in  the  water.  It  was  the  periscope 
of  a  submarine;  it  was  heading  for  the  motionless 
sailing  ship.  It  all  came  to  me  like  a  flash.  This 
was  a  pirate  sub.  Archy  seemed  to  realize  this 
fact  also.  Tlie  periscope  disappeared  from  sight 
in  the  distance.  Suddenly  the  barkentine  seemed 
to  rise  in  the  air  and  split  into  a  million  fragments, 
which  dropped  back  into  the  water  one  by  one. 

Breathlessly  I  began  to  fit  the  recent  events  to- 
gether. I  realized  then  that  this  pirate  sub  was 
fighting  for  the  Nationalists  in  the  Spanish  Revo- 
lution. It  was  probably  an  Italian  vessel.  The 
barkantine  was  a  Loyalist  prison  ship  which  had 
been  forced  to  dispose  of  its  human  cargo  en  masse 
instead  of  hanging  one  by  one  as  they  had  started 
to.  I  figure  they  were  forced  to  skip  port  that 
evening  owing  to  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
French  authorities. 

I  don't  know  why  they  put  us  adrift  instead  of 
killing  us,  but  there  we  were.  I  picked  up  the  oars 
and  pulled  for  shore. 

Archy  began  to  whistle  "Limehouse  Blues." 
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On  A  Schoolroom  Chair 

By  James  E.  Price,  P.  A.  '38 
Winner  of  Headmaster  s  Award  for  Best  Article  in  Issue. 


T  T  rests  wearily  on  an  iron  base  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  classroom  where  it  has  remained 
for  so  many  years.  Ugly  now  with  its  shellac 
dulled  and  a  thousand  voices  protesting  each  shift 
made  by  the  occupant,  the  patient,  aged  fixture  is 
indeed  forlorn  and  shabby.  But  this  seat  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  school  as  the  faculty,  or  the 
buildings  themselves;  it  is  so  old  that  it  might 
even  be  termed  the  original  seat  of  learning.  And 
now,  having  lived  a  full  life,  the  scion  of  the  school 
has  attained  a  cranky  old  age;  he  sits  stiff  and 
brittle  with  ever  a  groan  or  a  growl  for  the  youth 
who  changes  position. 

What  a  cross  section  of  life  this  ancient  has 
seen!  A  football  captain,  a  class  president,  a  per- 
sistent flunker — all  the  notables  and  "un-notables" 
of  an  era  have  settled  in  his  hard,  unfriendly  lap. 
Even  the  puppy  lover  has  left  his  mark  upon  the 
arm — a  girl's  name  carefully  and  ruthlessly 
carved  in  what  used  to  be  a  smooth  expanse  of 
wood.  Yes,  five  generations'  have  sprawled, 
wriggled,  bounced  and  snored  through  classes 
here  year  in,  year  out,  and  each  has  in  some  way 
left  its  mark  for  future  ones  to  see.  If  this  chair 
could  only  speak,  what  a  tale  he  would  tell,  what 
reminiscences  unfold!  But  he  cannot  and  will  not 
speak;  all  he  can  do  is  groan  a  protest  as  each  new 
jjurden  makes  itself  felt.  Although  he  does  not 
appear  to  most  as  anything  more  than  an  antique 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  attic  and  forgotten,  this 
old  fellow  is  a  definite  personality  to  me — dull 
in  appearance,  but  having  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
He  is  by  now  a  doddering  old  philosopher  who 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  boys  and  their 
ways  in  class;  to  become  flippant,  he  understands 
the  psychology  of  Youth  from  the  bottom  up. 


I  would  gain  pleasure  from  his  anecdotes  of 
school  life,  some  amusing,  some  tragic — the  tale 
of  a  great  financier  who  whiled  away  the  time 
carving  a  girl's  name,  of  a  cribber  who  wrote  his- 
tory dates  in  convenient  spots,  of  a  teacher  who 
doodled  away  the  minutes  scratching  his  name 
with  the  point  of  a  compass  on  this  slate  of  time. 
It  would  mean  living  in  the  past  once  more  for 
many.  Men  who  graduated  long  ago,  who  feel  for- 
gotten and  lonely,  could  return  and  find  one  who 
remembered  them,  who  would  chat  with  them  about 
the  thousand  and  one  things  that  stick  in  the  "Old 
Grad's"  mind,  who  would  berate  them  for  their 
wanton  destruction  of  his  new  coat  of  varnish, 
only  to  remember  that  they  were  merely  a  chapter 
of  a  story  written  over  and  over  again,  and  laugh 
and  forget  it. 

Yes,  it  is  just  a  tired,  old  schoolroom  chair,  but 
is  it  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the  past  this  wooden 
relic  has  seen?  To  realize  that  this  is  just  one  out 
of  a  thousand  such  articles,  all  of  which  have 
played  their  part  in  the  school's  history?  To  give 
it  life  for  a  short  time  and  hear  itb  story?  To 
picture  the  scenes  it  has  witnessed,  the  people  it 
has  known?  To  dream  of  the  tales  it  would  tell 
and  the  contributions  it  would  make  to  the  fund 
of  knowledge  of  Youth's  ways?  As  I  look  upon 
this  old  fellow,  a  myriad  of  thoughts  flood  mv 
mind.  When  I  first  saw  it,  it  was  only  something 
to  sit  on,  and  an  uncomfortable  something  at  that, 
but  now  after  four  years  of  close  friendship  with 
the  patriarch  I  begin  to  realize  how  blind  I  was 
that  first  day  when  I  slumped  into  place  and  cursed 
the  groaning  seat  as  something  which  should  be 
replaced.  Here  is  a  simple  wooden  chair  which 
antedates  the  faculty,  antedates  Samuel  Phillips 
Hall,  antedates  the  library,  and  in  fact  nearly 
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every  one  of  the  major  attractions  of  the  present 
campus.  It  may  be  ugly,  it  may  be  squeaky,  it  may 
be  rickety,  it  may  be  merely  so  much  wood  and 
iron;  but  this  old,  schoolroom  chair  is  as  much 
Phillips  Academy  as  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  or 
even  the  boys  themselves. 

And,  so,  the  next  time  you  slump  down  in  your 
chair  in  preparation  for  a  dull  hour  of  class,  take 
a  look  about  you  and  see  if  my  friend  is  there. 
If  you  are  in  one  of  the  older  buildings,  you  are 
sure  to — perhaps  not  only  as  a  chair,  but  also  as 
the  witness  of  a  hundred  years  of  tradition;  as 
my  symbol  of  Phillips  Academy. 


To  Nanda  Devi 

The  highest  peak  scaled  on  foot  by  man. 

By  Philip  L.  Harris,  P.  A.  '38 

Thou  art  the  highest  mountain  crest 
Yet  topped  on  foot  by  daring  man; 
He's  struggled  long,  has  had  no  rest, 
But  driven  forward,  fearing  lest 
Thy  strength  defeat  his  plan. 

E'er  since  his  birth,  throughout  the  years, 
He's  striven  upward  toward  the  sky. 
Onward  and  higher,  quelled  his  fears 
Of  death  and  danger,  perseveres 
To  reach  the  gods  on  high. 

Today  you're  conquered  by  these  mites 
Who  leave  their  work  to  brave  your  world. 
And  one  by  one  have  scaled  the  heights 
In  silent,  snowy  days  and  nights. 
And  there  their  flag  unfurled. 

But  future  years  once  more  will  see 
You,  glad,  triumphant,  raise  your  head, 
Crowned  with  eternal  majesty 
Above  our  cities,  which  will  be 
Tombs  of  a  race  long  dead.  ^ 


In  Out  Destination 
By  Mark  Lawrence,  P.  A.  '38 
Honorable  Mention  for  the  Senior  Class. 

In  stiff  soliloquy  each  night  he  sits. 

Not  hearing,  yet  with  wanting  much  to  hear; 

Alone,  for  that  is  what  his  life  must  be. 

An  arid  desert,  cold,  and  without  love. 

His  path  forever  beaten  straight  and  bare 

By  habit,  where  his  deathlike  being  treads. 

Is  this  the  one  whom  we  should  e'er  respect, 

A  martyr  to  his  own  unbending  will. 

His  wisdom  shrunk  to  cope  with  dusty  texts? 

Should  we  obedient  homage  pay  to  him 

Who  feels  not,  knowing  not  the  power  to  feel 

The  rushing  tides  of  Life  run  through  his  soul? 

A  desolate  existence  to  the  death, 

But  death  will  only  mean  he  shall  not  breathe. 


Mountain  Child 
By  William  W.  Winternitz,  P.  A.  '38 

Rippling,  roaring,  rushing. 
Over  rocks  and  channelled  ledge. 
Boiling  white  and  madly  gushing 
In  frantic  jumps  along  its  bed. 

Swiftly  down  the  mountain  foaming 
The  snow-fed  torrent  leaps 
Through  the  peaceful  valleys  roaming 
Gurgling  in  the  ravenous  deeps. 

It  sings  a  note  of  poignant  vearning 
For  freedom  from  confining  walls 
That  in  the  heart  of  youth  is  burning 
As  it  arches  over  falls. 

Flowing,  flowing  on  and  on 
Past  the  homes  of  mountain  folk 
'Til,  its  glittering  spirits  broken. 
It's  bound  into  a  binding  yoke. 
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Interlude  In  Montmartre 

By  John  C.  Neal,  P.  A.  '40 
Best  Article  in  Lower  Middle  Class. 


ON  the  gentle  slope  gradually  rising  to  the  top 
of  Paris,  the  Boulevard  Caulaincourt  winds 
its  way  up  in  the  lonely  darkness  of  the  evening 
amid  the  high  walls  of  aristocratic  estates.  Stand- 
ing on  both  sides,  bordering  the  wide  and  spotless 
sidewalks,  solitary  gas  street-lamps  cast  their  dull 
glow  upon  the  dark  gray  walls.  On  one  side  of  the 
boulevard  posters  of  all  shapes  and  colors  cleave 
to  the  surface  of  the  wall,  while  the  wall  on  the 
opposite  side,  due  to  the  notice,  DEFENSE  D'AF- 
FICHER,  remains  bare;  but  in  days  long  gone  by, 
some  one  disregarded  the  sign  on  that  side,  for, 
through  the  few  uncovered  parts  of  the  wall,  a 
fetter  or  two  composing  a  notice  can  be  seen. 

Around  a  corner  and  into  the  glow  of  a  street- 
lamp,  a  couple,  arm-in-ann  and  seemingly  very 
gay,  appeared  on  the  boulevard.  At  first,  they 
walked  up  the  gradual  hill  with  a  lively  step,  but 
as  they  went  on,  their  step  became  a  good  deal 
slower.  As  they  walked  by  under  each  solitary 
lamp,  one  could  notice  that  they  were  indeed  very 
young — that  is  to  say  in  the  late  'teens  or  early 
twenties.  The  evening  was  of  the  ordinary  Paris 
type.  It  was  rather  warm,  but  there  was  a  slight 
breeze  which  made  the  leaves  rustle  overhead  and 
then  fall  to  the  sidewalk.  Stars,  millions  of  them, 
dotted  the  dark  ultramarine  sky,  and  from  the 
light  on  the  opposite  wall  one  could  see  that  there 
was  a  full  moon,  but  it  was  not  visible  because 
of  the  high  walls  on  both  sides.  On  up  the  boule- 
vard they  walked,  talking  and  returning  smiles  to 
each  other.  The  street  was  growing  narrower  as 
it  climbed  to  the  top  of  Paris.  The  sidewalks  were 
becoming  less  broad  and  the  walls  grew  higher 
and  higher.  Suddenly  as  they  neared  the  top,  the 
Sacre  Coeur  loomed  out  before  their  eyes,  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  marble,  white  and  ghostly  as  it 


stands  out  against  the  sky.  On  the  wide  sidewalk 
surrounding  the  Sacre  Coeur  they  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  steps  which  go  down  into  Paris'  night-club 
center,  and  gazed  out  into  space  at  the  thousands 
of  lights  that  seemed  to  flow  in  together  with  the 
stars,  adoniing  the  boulevards,  monuments,  and 
other  attractions  in  France's  capital. 

They  turned  and  strolled  along  the  broad  pave- 
ment toward  La  Place  du  Tertre,  and  on  reaching 
the  famous  square  they  heard  singing  coming  from 
bistros,  screaming  and  shouting  from  the  people 
who  were  having  a  good  time.  The  square  was 
part  of  the  restaurant,  for  tables  were  spread  out 
and  lanterns  hung  amid  the  trees.  Slowly  they 
meandered  toward  the  restaurant  and  just  before 
entering  the  door  they  stopped  to  look  at  the  de- 
sign of  the  building.  The  front  wall  was  built  of 
gray  cement,  covered  in  spots  with  vines  of  a  dark 
green  hue.  Under  every  window  there  was  a  flower 
box  from  which  hung  red  geraniums,  and  over  the 
door  painted  in  different  colors  was  "La  Mere  Ca- 
therine." They  walked  in  the  front  door  and  down 
two  steps  into  a  small  room  in  which  there  was  a 
bar  and  several  tables  covered  with  hors-d'oeuvres. 
Up  three  steps  and  they  were  in  the  main  dining 
spot.  The  floor  was  covered  with  gravel  and  the 
tables  were  hidden  by  vines  or  rose  bushes.  There 
was  no  roof  and  from  their  table  the  Sacre  Coeur 
could  be  seen  in  all  its  splendor.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  paintings  and  sayings  dating  back 
from  the  days  of  the  Revolution;  all  in  all  the 
surroundings  were  very  pleasant. 

A  waiter  came  around  and  presented  each  of 
them  with  a  menu  almost  as  large  as  the  front 
page  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Skimming  through 
the  various  dishes  and  delicacies  written  in  red 
and  blue  ink,  they  chose  what  seemed  to  them  the 
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best.  After  the  order  was  taken,  our  gentleman 
friend  called  the  sommelier  and  asked  for  the 
wine-list.  They  were  dining  in  pomp.  The  som- 
melier came  and  also  presented  him  with  an  enor- 
mous list.  Before  him,  printed  in  black  and  white, 
the  names  of  such  famous  burgundies  as  Pom- 
mard,  Chambertin,  Romane-Conte,  Richebourg, 
Nuits,  Closvousgeot,  Meursaidt,  and  Chablis,  made 
him  seem  gay  as  his  eye-brows  rose  and  fell  at 
each  name  on  the  list.  He  smiled  and  chose  Meur- 
sault  to  start  off  with,  un  vin  rose  du  pays  to 
drink  with  the  main  course,  and  Pommard  to  end 
the  evening.  Throughout  the  meal  there  was  music. 
It  was  simple,  but  pleasant  to  listen  to.  A  middle- 
aged  woman  with  a  pleasing  smile  sat  at  the  piano, 
while  a  man  stood  next  to  the  piano  playing  the 
violin.  The  hours  skipped  by  quickly  and  they 
were  preparing  to  leave  the  delightful  spot.  As 
they  walked  out,  the  waiters  bowed  and  "La  Mere 
Catherine"  was  also  there  to  bid  them  a  hearty  "au 
revoir." 

They  strolled  out  of  the  restaurant  and  retraced 
their  path  to  the  steps.  They  stood  at  the  top  a  lit- 
tle while  feeding  the  pigeons  with  peanuts,  and, 
arm-in-arm,  close  together,  they  slowly  descended 
the  wide  steps  in  to  the  darkness  which  enveloped 
them,  and  disappeared. 


Summer  Night 
By  George  C.  Tooker,  P.  A.  '38 

Out  of  the  creamy  midnight  air. 
Dark  as  the  lonesome  heart 
The  voices  come  and  drift  away 
The  lights  converge  and  part. 
Out  of  the  dark  inscrutable 
A  cardboard  phonograph 
Shouts  music  bravely  at  the  folk 
Who  bravely  try  to  laugh.  ' 


Sonnet  To  B.  Von  H.- 
By  G.  T.,  p.  a.  '38 

Oh  thou  whose  feet  stream  on  like  silver  wings 
Across  the  vast  expanse  of  shining  space. 
Oh  fair  Diana,  turn  and  show  thy  face. 
Oh  thou  who  glides  above  all  earthly  things, 
Upon  moonbeams,  above  the  cloudy  springs. 
Among  the  stars  you  slip  to  find  your  place. 
Speeding  on,  intent  and  bent  upon  the  race. 
Hearken  to  the  song  that  Aesop  sings. 

I  am  a  blind  hedge-hog  who  loves  the  nightingale. 

I  am  a  howling  dog  who  wants  the  moon. 

Diana,  speeding  up  thy  silver  trail. 

Turn  and  hearken  earth-bound  Aesop's  tune. 

Oh,  lovely  maiden,  wild  as  water  free. 

Oh,  fair  Diana,  turn  and  look  on  me. 


Lines  Composed  On  A  Memorial  Day 
Morning 

By  Oliver  M.  Barres,  P.  A.  '39 

Brother,  brother,  were  you  there 
At  the  front  near  Armentieres 
On  the  forward  battle  line 
Where  we  killed  you  off  like  swine? 

Brother,  brother,  did  you  fight 
In  that  powder-laden  light 
Did  you  scream,  then  gasp  for  air 
When  my  bullet  hit  you  square? 

Brother,  brother,  did  you  roll 
In  a  filthy  shell-woni  hole 
With  my  bullet  in  your  chest 
And  the  ooze  up  to  your  breast? 

Brother,  brother,  did  a  Hun  ; 
Bayonet  you  with  his  gun 
And  leave  you  there  to  die?  ! 
Oh  my  brother!  It  was  I!  j 
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Old  John 

By  Peter  Saxe  Jennison,  P.  A.  '40 


T  T  was  still  raining  when  Old  John  trudged  weari- 
ly  into  the  woodshed.  He  took  off  his  steaming 
coat,  and  then,  unlatching  the  door,  went  into  the 
kitchen,  half  expecting  to  see  the  familiar  form 
of  his  wife  turn  to  greet  him  with  a  cheery  smile. 
A  dull  pang  struck  him,  as  it  always  did,  for 
Emma  had  been  dead  for  over  a  year.  Slowly  he 
lit  two  oil  lamps  and  started  to  build  a  fire.  His 
numb  fingers  rebelled,  but  soon  he  had  the  stove 
roaring.  The  warmth  felt  good,  and  presently  he 
began  to  fix  his  supper — beans,  salt  pork,  boiled 
potatoes,  and  good  strong  tea.  When  his  meal  was 
ready,  he  carried  the  dishes  over  to  the  table  and 
commenced  to  eat. 

For  over  three  days  it  had  been  raining  steadily, 
and  all  the  little  brooks  and  spring  freshets  had 
become  veritable  torrents.  The  river,  which  usually 
flowed  leisurely  through  the  pasture,  had  begun 
to  overflow  its  banks;  and  although  there  were 
signs  that  a  flood  was  impending,  Old  John  refused 
to  leave  his  home.  A  man  had  been  around  the 
day  before  suggesting  it — a  man  from  the  power 
company  whose  somewhat  antiquated  dam  was  lo- 
cated farther  up  the  valley,  but  Old  John  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  troubled  by  it.  For  he  knew 
that  when  it  became  necessary  to  leave,  either  the 
Browns  or  the  Ketchums,  his  only  neighbors, 
would  take  him  with  them. 

He  finished  his  supper,  and,  chewing  a  tooth- 
pick with  deliberation,  set  about  to  wash  the  few 
dishes.  Then  he  happened  to  remember  that  he 
had  neglected  to  feed  the  new  calf,  an  omission 
contrary  to  his  usual,  methodical  actions,  and  so, 
after  i)lowing  out  the  lamps  to  save  fuel,  he  took 
the  lantern  and  plodded  through  the  mud  to  the 
barn. 

'{C  3|c  >{c  3|£ 

In  a  snug,  little  farmhouse  about  a  mile  up  the 
valley,  the  telephone  jangled  stridently. 


"Ez-ree!   Ez-ree  Ketchum!"  came  the  penetra- 
ting call  from  upstairs. 
"What  is  it,  Martha?" 

"Answer  the  telephone,  and  if'n  it's  Clara  Lu, 
tell  her  I  ain't  be  a'comin'  to  the  sewin'  meetin' 
tomorrow." 

"All  right,  Martha,"  said  the  man  docilely. 

A  few  moments  later,  a  puzzled  look  on  his 
face,  he  went  up-stairs.  and  faced  his  wife. 

"Martha,"  he  said  quietly,  "we've  got  to  leave." 

"Leave — "  she  exclaimed,  "why  whatever  fer?" 

"The  man  from  the  power  comp'ny  says  that  it 
don't  look's  though  the  dam  is  goin'  t'last  the 
night;  says  we'd  better  leave  right  away." 

"Lan'  sakes,  what'd'ya  know  'bout  thet!" 

"So,"  the  man  continued,  "you  get  your  things 
together  while  I  get  the  car  out." 

"All  right,  Ezree,  but — oh  dear,  what  are  we 
a  gom   t  do  now! 

She  rushed  about  the  house  getting  things  ready, 
and  soon,  with  the  old  car  laden  with  household 
possessions,  they  chugged  down  the  muddy  road, 
the  woman  wiping  stray  tears  from  her  eyes. 

Suddenly  she  clutched  the  arm  of  her  husband. 

"Ezree — we've  got  t'stop  and  pick  up  Old  John ; 
he  prob'ly  ain't  heered  'bout  all  this,  seein'  as 
how  he  ain't  got  no  phone,  and  we'd  better  take 
him  along  with  us." 

"Well,  all  right,  Martha,  but  I  cal'late  as  t'how 
he  must've  gone  with  the  Browns;  they  live  nearer 
to  him  than  we  do." 

Nevertheless,  they  stopped  in  front  of  Old  John's 
farm,  and  Ezra  tooted  the  horn  vigorously.  There 
was  no  light  in  the  house,  but  upon  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion, he  went  up  on  the  front  porch  and  pounded 
on  the  door.  There  was  no  response  even  when  he 
raised  his  voice  in  a  shout,  so  he  climbed  back  into 
the  car. 

"The  Browns  must've  took  him,"  he  announced 
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as  he  started  the  engine,  "  'cause  there  wasn't  any 
answer." 

"But  remember,  Ezree,  Old  John's  near  stone 
deaf." 

"Yep,  but  I  made  'nuff  noise  to  raise  the  dead." 

"Well,  I  sure  hope  the  Browns  did  take  him," 

said  his  wife  in  no  uncertain  terms  as  they  rattled 

off,  "fer  if  that  dam  busts,  there  ain't  a'goin  t'be 

nothin'  left  in  this  here  valley." 

*    *    *  * 

Old  John  came  back  into  the  warm  kitchen. 
Glad  to  be  in  out  of  the  rain,  he  got  his  pipe  and 
without  a  notion  of  impending  disaster,  prepared 
to  relax  in  his  favorite  rocking  chair  near  the 
stove. 


On  First  Sitting  Down  To  Dinner 

{With  apologies  to  Keats  and  the  Cow) 
Anonymous 

Much  have  I  eaten  from  the  festal  dish. 

Pursued  the  furtive  pea  and  bean; 

With  many  vegetables  green 
Have  I  fulfilled  my  palate's  every  wish. 
Oft  had  I  been  told  of  one  renowned  dish 

That  lured  men  on  with  count'nance  lean; 

'Twas  sworn  by  those  who  had  it  seen 
To  be  nor  flesh  nor  fowl  nor  fish. 
Surprise  was  mine  when  first  I  saw. 
Garnished  by  no  cheerful  leaf. 
With  vision,  yet  with  growing  awe. 
Fast  approaching  disbelief. 
Prepared  for  unsuspecting  maw — 
The  Beanery's  "Fancy  Brisket  Beef." 


Far  From  The  Madding  Crowd 

(Excerpt  from  the  Winter  Mirror  of  1935) 

People  pushing,  people  cheering. 

People  rushing,  people  jeering. 

People  standing,  yelling,  clapping. 

People  running,  jackets  flapping; 

Madding  crowd  and  frightful  din. 

Noise  without  and  noise  within; 

Calls  of  "Prep  Out,"  cries  and  boos. 

Turmoil  uncontrolled  ensues. 

"Those  seats  saved?"  "How  many?"  "Three?" 

"Good  stuff,  fellow."  "One  for  me?" 

People  crawling  over  seats. 

Trying  acrobatic  feats; 

Pointed  fingers  mocking  love 

In  the  balcony  above. 

Semi-silence — seats  are  taken. 

More  intense  pursuits  forsaken; 

Scores  are  read  to  those  who  barken, 

Then  the  room  begins  to  darken. 

Silence  settles  on  the  house — 

Scattered  cheers  for  Mickey  Mouse!  , 
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Watchful  Waiting 

Editorial  Precaution:  Mr.  Threetree  is  not  a  denizen  of  Andover,  nor  is  there  any  intentional  allusion  in 
'Watchful  Waiting"  to  any  member  of  Andover,  either  among  the  student  body  or  the  faculty. 

By  Lorenzo  de  Venici,  P.  A.  '38 


J^R.  GILES  THREETREE  sat  in  his  arm- 
chair. He  was  a  bachelor  and  on  this  he 
meditated;  it  was  the  tragedy  of  Mr.  Threetree's 
life.  Being  a  bachelor  meant  that  he  was  inva- 
riably alone  and  that  his  circle  of  friends  was 
small. 

He  was  alone  at  the  moment,  sitting  by  his 
desk,  with  one  hand  stroking  his  short  beard  and 
the  other  at  rest  on  the  telephone,  feeling  that  he 
might  have  to  use  the  telephone  at  any  minute, 
there  being  no  chance  naturally  of  anyone  tele- 
phoning him.  His  eyes  travelled  around  the  walls 
of  his  dreary  room;  they  came  to  rest  on  the 
faded  picture  of  a  girl .  .  .  That  was  thirty  years 
ago,  thought  Mr.  Threetree,  and  he  had  not  spoken 
to  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex  since  that  time; 
this  lamentable  state  of  affairs  might  account  for 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Threetree  was  still  a  bachelor. 

He  was  depressed  and  he  had  nothing  to  do. 
Long  since  had  he  corrected  all  his  examination 
papers  and  he  had  read  all  the  books  in  his  room 
at  least  three  times  each.  He  could  only  wait 
until  the  three  remaining  boys  of  his  dormitory 
should  come  in  and  hope  for  the  slender  chance 
that  one  of  them  might  be  late.  Mr.  Threetree 
believed  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  all  school 
rules.  Only  that  afternoon  he  had  persuaded  his 
colleagues  to  pass  a  rule  forbidding  boys  to  pick 
dandelions  on  the  campus  between  7.15  and  7.45 
in  the  morning,  since  he  maintained  that  the  dew 
was  still  on  the  ground  at  that  time  and  that  if 
they  got  their  feet  wet  they  would  be  liable  to 
catch  cold.  That  would  bring  a  bad  name  for  the 


school  and  the  one  thing  that  Mr.  Threetree  really 
disliked  was  seeing  the  school  get  a  bad  name 
in  any  way. 

Having  taken  his  eyes  off  the  picture,  Mr. 
Threetree  glanced  out. of  the  window.  From  his 
vantage-point  he  could  see  the  first  floor  of  the 
next  house;  that  was  why  he  had  put  his  desk 
in  that  position.  There  were  boys  in  that  room.  .  . 
several  of  them .  .  .  too  many  for  one  room  any- 
way. He  glanced  at  his  watch;  it  was  one  mmute 
after  ten  o'clock.  Good  heavens,  thought  Mr. 
Threetree,  no  boy  was  ever  allowed  in  the  room  of 
another  after  ten  o'clock.  He  must  telephone  the 
housemaster  and  tell  him  that  his  boys  were 
creating  a  gross  breach  of  the  rules.  But  first  he 
had  better  make  sure.  He  reached  for  his  tele- 
scope, which  lay  at  hand,  and  focussed  it  on  the 
window  of  the  room.  Yes,  he  was  right;  there 
were  five  or  six  boys  in  the  room  and  what  was 
more  they  had  golf  clubs  in  their  hands  and  one 
of  them  was  putting  on  the  carpet.  Incredible 
that  any  boy  should  do  such  a  thing  when  he 
ought  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep!  He  picked  up  the 
telephone  and  gave  the  number;  There  was  some 
time  before  a  reply  came.  Finally  a  voice  said, 
"Hullo."  "Is  that  you,  Mr.  Armour?"  asked  Mr. 
Threetree.  "Yes,  this  is  I,"  came  the  reply. 
"Well,  I  wish  you'd  learn  to  look  after  your  boys, 
because....".  Mr.  Armour  interrupted:  "I  am 
sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Mr.  Threetree,  but  I  have 
been  looking  after  my  boys  all  evening.  We  have 
been  having  a  little  putting  competition  down  in 
Smith's  room.  Care  to  come  over  and  join  us?" 
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s.  o.  s. 

By  Morton  I.  Brody,  P.  A.  '40 
Honorable  Mention  for  the  Lower  Middle  Class. 


T  T  was  a  balmy  May  morning  when  Bert  Craw- 
ford  was  walking  back  to  his  house  after  strug- 
gling, through  his  nine  o'clock  class.  The  ecstatic 
weather,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  spiritual 
effects  on  Bert.  His  mind  was  a  little  downcast 
this  moming.  He  had  just  been  to  the  recorder's 
office  and  found  that  his  Math,  teacher  had  given 
him  a  demerit  for  accidentally  uttering  something 
entirely  uncalled  for.  This  disgusted  Bert  not  a 
little,  because  he  had  his  heart  set  on  sharing  the 
John  P.  Hopkins  reward  for  having  a  clean  record. 
The  fact  that  the  end  of  the  term  was  only  a  few 
weeks  away  made  him  all  the  more  provoked. 

You  see,  it  was  Bert's  habit  to  go  and  draw 
money  from  the  treasurer's  office  every  week,  but 
last  Saturday  he'd  removed  the  last  bill  from  his 
envelope.  Entering  the  hallway  of  his  dormitory, 
he  unconsciously  looked  to  see  if  the  mailbox  were 
empty.  To  his  surprise,  it  wasn't.  He  hurriedly 
ripped  open  the  envelope  and  found  a  letter  from 
home,  with  a  check  enclosed.  Down  went  his  books 
and  the  letter,  and  out  dashed  Bert  toward  George 
Washington  Hall  to  get  his  check  cashed. 

"Well,  well,  well,"  he  mused,  as  he  sprinted 
up  the  stairs  to  the  treasurer's  office,  "prosperity 
has  come  around  the  corner.  Now  I  can  pay  my 
bill  at  Doc's,  get  my  watch  at  the  jeweler's,  and 
maybe  even  take  a  day  excuse." 

After  thinking  of  about  thirty  diiferent  ways 
to  rid  himself  of  his  pecuniary  burden.  Bert 
finally  reached  the  door  of  the  office. 

As  he  entered,  all  thought  of  spending  money 
left  h  is  mind.  The  atmosphere  in  the  big  room 
seemed  unnatural  to  him.  True,  the  secretaries  were 
typing  away,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  caghier,  was 
waiting  on  a  gentleman  customer,  but  the  secre- 


taries looked  rather  puzzled  and  the  telephone 
operator  was  not  doing  her  work.  The  switch- 
board was  buzzing  away,  and  familiar  voices 
could  be  heard  yelling  from  the  earphones.  Bert 
looked  at  Mr.  Johnson  and  noticed  a  distressed 
look  on  his  countenance.  His  face  was  almost  as 
white  as  the  large,  stiff  collar  he  was  wearing. 

While  walking  slowly  toward  the  counter,  Bert 
took  a  good  look  at  the  man  on  whom  the  cashier 
was  waiting.  He  was  a  big  person,  quite  well 
dressed  in  an  expensive  looking  polo  coat.  Bert 
heard  these  words  in  a  hushed  tone  from  the  man's 
screwed-up  mouth. 

"And  if  you  make  any  attempt  to  summon  help, 
my  trigger  finger  is  liable  to  get  a  little  nervous 
Come  on,  now,  get  me  that  swag,  and  be  quick 
about  it." 

A  chill  ran  through  Bert's  body.  He  had  run 
into  an  actual  holdup!  He  felt  the  impulse  to  open 
the  door  and  run  for  dear  life,  but  that  was 
impossible — he  was  already  at  the  counter.  Bert 
thought  the  situation  over  quickly.  Apparently  the 
stick-up  man  was  trying  to  make  his  mission  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible.  The  telephone  operator 
seemed  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  room  who  was 
aware  of  the  awful  proceedings;  the  thief  had 
ordered  her  to  quit  her  work  so  that  no  alarm 
message  could  be  sent  over  the  wires.  Bert  tried 
to  assemble  his  thoughts. 

"How  can  this  hold-up  be  halted?"  he  shivered 
to  himself  as  he  kept  his  mouth  tightly  closed, 
that  his  teeth  might  not  rattle  so  loudly.  "I'm  the 
only  person  wise  to  this  crook  whom  he  doesn't 
suspect.  I  may  as  well  try  to  think  of  some  solu- 
tion." 

An  idea  suddenly  came  to  him.  The  master 
clock  on  the  wall!    He  had  studied  that  clock 
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before  when  he  came  into  the  office,  noting  the 
switches  and  electric  mechanisms.  If  he  could  only 
get  to  that  clock.  .  .  . 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Higgins,"  Bert  suddenly 
addressed  the  telephone  operator.  "May  I  have  the 
key  to  the  clock  so  that  I  can  check  it  again?" 

Miss  Higgins  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise,  but 
she  quickly  suppressed  her  astonishment.  She 
looked  at  the  thug.  Though  Bert's  back  was  turned, 
he  could  instinctively  see  him  nod  to  her.  When 
Miss  Higgins  handed  him  the  keys,  Bert  felt  that 
half  the  battle  was  won.  He  pulled  out  the  bench, 
which  was  under  the  clock,  and  jumped  up  on  it. 
As  he  unlocked  the  glass  cover  on  the  clock,  Bert 
could  feel  his  knees  cracking  together  like  a  pair 
of  Mexican  castanets.  When  the  cover  was  opened. 
Bert  once  more  assembled  his  thoughts. 

"If  I  push  this  hand  around  to  the  hour,  I  ought 
to  set  olf  all  the  buzzers  in  the  school.  Still,  even 
though  the  buzzers  do  go  off,  the  classes  may 
think  it's  just  something  gone  wrong  with  the  elec- 
trical system.  I'll  have  to  send  an  S.  0,  S." 

While  the  robber  was  concluding  his  business 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  Bert  pushed  the  minute  hand 
around  to  twelve.  A  switch  snapped  closed,  and 
the  class  bell  in  Samuel  Phillips  began  to  ring. 
The  robber  looked  up  and,  in  a  stern  voice,  de- 
manded, 

"What's  that  bell  ringing  for?" 
Bert  felt  like  giving  up  then  and  there. 
"Oh,  oh,  that  means  it's  time  to  change  classes," 
he  managed  to  blurt  out. 

"Oh,  all  right,  all  right,"  the  crook  replied,  as 
he  tried  to  resume  his  former  calmness.  (This 
reply  made  Bert  promise  himself  to  put  an  extra 
quarter  in  the  church  collection  the  next  day.) 

Bert  resumed  his  work,  pushing  the  big  hand 
to  and  from  twelve,  attempting  to  send  an  s.  o.  s. 
When  he  had  finished  he  closed  the  glass  door, 
got  down  from  the  bench,  and  started  for  the  door, 
thinking  he  might  make  an  exit  after  all.  As  Bert 
turned  the  handle,  the  thug  turned  around  and 
spoke  in  a  very  imperative  tone  of  voice. 


"Just  a  minute,  young  fellow!  I  don't  know 
whether  you're  wise  to  me  or  not,  but  just  the 
same,  you  sit  here  and  wait  till  I  leave.  Get  it?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Bert  replied. 

"Boy,"  thought  Bert,  as  he  sat  down  on  the 
bench,  "I'll  bet  that  bird  could  give  orders  to  the 
headmaster.  I  guess  he  really  means  business." 

As  he  sat  on  the  bench,  Bert  wondered  whether 
or  not  anybody  had  heard  his  message. 

"Maybe  nobody  understood,"  he  mused,  "maybe 
the  buzzers  didn't  even  go  off.  Oh  well,  they  can't 
say  I  didn't  try." 

By  this  time  the  robber  had  the  money  packed 
away  in  a  leather  brief  case  and  was  starting  for 
the  door. 

"Well,  there  goes  half  the  school  treasury,  and 
I'll  probably  be  ribbed  about  it  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,"  thought  Bert. 

But,  ten  seconds  later,  Bert's  thoughts  were 
completely  changed.  As  the  thief  started  to  go  out 
of  the  office,  the  biggest  man  on  the  fooball  squad, 
two  masters,  and  a  policeman  started  to  come  in. 

There  was  quite  a  lot  of  confusion  for  about 
two  minutes  

"Crawford,"  spoke  the  Headmaster,  about  an 
hour  later,  "you've  saved  the  school  a  lot  of  money 
by  your  quick  thinking.  I  want  you  to  accept  a 
reward  from  the  trustees  for  your  brave  deed. 
Just  what  will  you  accept  as  a  gift?" 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  red-faced  Bert,  "just  take 
my  Math  demerit  off  the  records,  and  I'll  feel 
very  amply  rewarded." 

P.  S.  Bert  received  his  share  of  the  John  P. 
Hopkins  prize  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  Power  of  the  Press 

By  Paul  W.  Cook,  P.  A.  '39 


'  ^'HE  power  wielded  by  the  American  news- 
papers over  their  reading  public  is  far 
greater  than  is  generally  realized.  From  the  edi- 
torial page  to  the  sport  section  inclusive  of  the 
news  all  material  tends  to  mould  the  opinions  of 
the  reader. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  In  the  matter  of  the 
much  discussed  Reorganization  Bill  which  has  so 
recently  occupied  the  attention  of  American  legis- 
lators, almost  all  information  either  for  or  against 
the  measure  was  brought  to  the  people  by  the 
newspapers.  Thus,  the  side  that  a  paper's  con- 
liolling  interest  wished  to  support  was  presented 
as  strongly  as  possible,  and  the  other  side  of  an 
important  question  neglected,  minimized,  and 
brought  up  only  to  be  refuted.  In  this  way  the 
nation  was  instructed;  from  this  knowledge  the 
citizens  form  the  opinions  that  they  convey  to  their 
elected  representatives  in  Washington  in  the  com- 
irniriicalioMs  which  we  hope  are  the  basis  of  that 
representative's  decision  in  regard  to  the  bill. 
Therefore,  although  I  am  fully  aware  that  a  Con- 
gressman's party  allegiances  often  upset  this 
theory,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  press  is  in- 
(liicnlial  in  forming  the  laws  by  which  this  country 
is  gov(;rn(;(l. 

Bui,  you  will  say,  this  mainly  concerns  only  the 
cdilorial  p()li(;y  of  a  paper.  The  news,  you  will 
continue,  can  have  no  such  effect,  for  it  is  simply 
the  account  of  an  event  as  the  paper's  reporter  saw 
it.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  all  word-pictures 
drawn  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  colored  by 
ihe  author's  viewpoint,  l)ut  behind  and  above  this 
|)urely  personal  vi(^w  of  the  reporter  stands  the 


omnipotent  controlling  interest  dictating,  "This 
story  shall  be  of  use  to  me."  After  all,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  a  newspaper  owner  would  not  go 
to  the  trouble  of  publishing  an  editorial  on  an  in- 
side page  if  his  front  page  story  refuted  it.  Also, 
if  there  is  an  axe  to  be  ground  (and  most  journals 
have  axes  today)  it  seems  most  sensible  to  use  all 
available  sharpening  facilities;  and  one  of  the  best 
methods  consists  in  manipulating  the  spaces 
allotted  to  news  stories,  so  as  to  emphasize  or  soft 
pedal  various  items  at  will. 

Therefore,  if  in  regard  to  the  Far  Eastern  situ- 
ation, the  American  press  should  for  some  reason 
decide  in  favor  of  the  Japanese,  the  elaborate  hor- 
ror stories  that  now  reach  us  would  be  hushed, 
and,  I  am  willing  to  wager,  so  much  pressure 
would  be  brought  to  bear  that  our  policy  as  a  na-- 
tion  would  favor  Japan,  the  state  of  war  actually 
existing  would  be  recognized  as  such,  and  the 
Neutrality  Act  applied  with  sidjsequent  effects  to 
our  commerce,  shipping,  and  foreign  relations. 
So,  too,  newspaper  propaganda  can  be  the  final 
force  that  will  push  a  nation  into  war,  or  hold  her 
back  through  the  feelings  of  the  people.  In  this 
way,  newspapers  influence  the  American  foreign 
policy. 

Similarly,  our  daily  paper  forms,  alters,  and 
strengthens  the  opinions  we  hold  of  our  neighbors, 
of  the  Austrian  coup,  of  the  baseball  teams,  of 
Mussolini,  of  "the  market."  and  even  of  the 
weather.  Whether  its  main  influences  are  usually 
for  good  or  evil  I  cannot  say.  but  if  a  realization 
of  the  great  power  of  the  press  were  driven  home 
to  a  majority  of  the  people,  this  power  could  be 
used  consciously  by  them  for  better  ends. 
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The  Miser 

By  E.  Greer  Hardwicke,  P.  A.  '39 


JgDWARD  F.  CARTER  stopped  in  front  of  the 
Goldstein  Bros,  department  store  and  looked 
into  a  show  window.  It  was  a  few  days  before 
Christmas  and  the  shoppers  were  coming  from  the 
store  in  a  babbling,  hurried  train.  The  weather  was 
a  credit  to  a  pessimistic  weather  man;  rain,  a  driv- 
ing, cutting  wind,  and  a  soggy  fog.  Carter  looked 
at  the  window  with  all  the  holly,  bright  lights,  and 
other  such  decorations  that  go  with  Christmas,  with 
a  not  too  Christmasy  look.  As  he  stood,  slumping 
forward  in  his  shabby  and  damp  overcoat,  he 
thought  of  the  last  few  years  and  all  they  had 
brought  to  him. 

Edward  Carter  was  once  a  respectable  and 
wealthy  broker  in  New  York.  He  had  hung  grimly 
on  after  the  crash,  and  battled  furiously  the  wave 
of  depression  that  was  slowly  undermining  him 
financially  and  spiritually.  He  at  last  gave  up,  and 
against  his  wife's  advice  and  wishes,  had  come  to  a 
small  city  in  the  middle  west  to  take  a  job,  secured 
for  him  by  some  of  his  more  fortunate  friends.  It 
had  been  an  awful  blow  to  his  wife  having  to  leave 
New  York  to  come  out  in  the  "sticks."  She  was  the 
type  that  loved  even  the  idea  of  living  in  a  metro- 
politan area  such  as  New  York.  She  had  made  life 
unbearable  for  him  the  first  few  months  in  their 
new  home  by  caustic  remarks,  a  martyr-like  atti- 
tude, and  an  undercover  sort  of  unhappiness.  She 
squandered  his  salary  which  was  meager,  got  him 
in  debt,  and  yet  continued  to  hold  him  personally 
responsible  for  the  entire  depression.  She  inces- 
santly talked  of  New  York,  and  the  hatred  she  had 
for  the  small  city.  She  insulted  the  few  friends  he 
had  by  her  aloofness  and  snobbishness,  and,  in 
short,  made  every  instant  unbearable  for  him.  He 
took   it  all  with  a   philosophic  calm,   and  en- 


deavoured in  every  way  to  make  life  happier  for 
her.  To  no  avail,  however;  each  thing  he  did  em- 
bittered her  all  the  more. 

Carter  had  just  been  fired  from  his  job  as  a 
bookkeeper,  for  bad  credit,  indifference,  and  poor 
work.  He  reached  into  his  coat  pocket  and  pulled 
from  it  a  twenty-dollar  bill  he  had  had  for  years. 
It  was  the  first  pay  he  had  ever  received,  and  he 
had  kept  it  as  a  charm.  He  first  looked  at  the  soiled, 
faded,  greenback,  and  then  at  the  bright  red  dress 
in  the  window.  His  wife  always  had  loved  red,  and 
she  hadn't  had  a  new  dress  in  two  years.  This 
Christmas,  jobless  or  not,  he  was  going  to  please 
her,  if  it  was  humanly  possible.  Another  look  at 
the  dress,  and  nodding  his  head  in  self-approval,  he 
entered  the  store. 

The  bright  lights  of  the  store  cheered  him  a  bit 
and  he  walked  cockily  toward  an  effeminate-looking 
man,  whom  he  presumed  to  be  the  floor-walker. 
The  man  seemed  to  be  doing  nothing,  except  star- 
ing at  the  happy  shoppers  with  a  decidedly  cynical 
sneer  on  his  face.  Carter  cleared  his  throat  and 
the  floor-walker  turned  and  looked  him  up  and 
down  before  speaking.  "Anything  I  can  do  for  you, 
sir,"  he  said  to  Carter  in  an  affected  voice. 

Carter  stared  him  right  back  and  answered,  "Yes, 
that  red  dress  in  the  window,  how  much  is  it?" 

"Twenty  dollars,  sir,  but  I'm  sure  you'd  like 
something  better  for  a  present.  That  dress  is  out 
of  style." 

Carter's  self-confidence  had  been  lost  long  years 
ago.  He  began  to  feel  self-conscious  and  nervous. 
He  asked  again  in  a  more  reserved  tone.  "That 
dress,  couldn't  it  be  marked  down  a  little  more,  if 
it's  that  old?" 

The  floor-walker  gave  a  patient  sigh  of  disap- 
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proval,  and  in  an  even  more  disgusted  tone  ans- 
wered, "I'm  sorry,  but  that  dress  is  at  cost  now,  it 
can  be  marked  down  no  further." 

"Are  you  sure?  Couldn't  it  be  lowered  a  bit?" 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,  it  could  not.  If  you  want  it  I'll 
get  it;  if  not,  I  must  attend  to  my  checking  up,"  said 
the  titan  of  Goldstein's  ladies'  ready-to-wear,  in  a 
very  disgusted  and  out-of-patience  way. 

Carter  pondered  a  minute  and  then  said,  "I'll 
take  it.  Would  you  wrap  it  up  in  a  Christmas  pack- 
age?" !  I 

The  floor-walker  turned  on  his  heel  and  without 
answering  Carter,  yelled  at  one  of  the  sales  girls, 
"Get  that  old  red  dress  out  of  the  window  and 
wrap  it  up." 

"Who  wants  it?"  came  the  question. 

"Never  mind,  get  it  and  be  quick,"  and  with  this 
the  floor-walker  turned  and  smiling  sweetly  said, 
"Will  that  be  all?" 

Carter  did  not  speak  but  handed  him  the 
crumpled  bank  note  and  nervously  examined  some 
gaudy  bags  on  sale. 

"Here  you  are,  sir,  and  call  again,"  and  with  a 
supercilious  sneer  the  floor-walker  handed  him  the 
package. 

Carter  took  it  and  walked  from  the  store  into 
the  dripping  streets.  At  last  he  felt  Joan  would  be 
happy.  This  would  please  her  if  anything  would. 
With  these  thoughts  he  boarded  the  bus  and  headed 
for  his  flat. 

Upon  reaching  his  door.  Carter  grew  pensive 
again.  If  only  all  were  not  gone.  If  only  he  had  a 
little  self-respect  left,  this  Christmas  would  be  a 
happy  one.  He  shrugged  and  cautiously  opened  the 
door.  The  flat  was  in  complete  darkness,  and  the 
only  light  in  the  room  came  through  the  window 
from  the  neon  sign  across  the  street.  The  shadow  of 
the  fire-escape  and  the  blurred  rain  on  the  pane  fell 
acoss  the  threshold.  Carter  was  disturbed.  Joan 
should  be  there  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  she  was 


in  the  bedroom  asleep.  He  went  there,  opened  the 
door  and  called,  "Darling,  darling."  No  answer. 
He  grew  panic-stricken  and  ran  into  the  kitchen. 
Still  no  sound  came  except  the  echo  of  Carter's 
terrified  and  tremulous  voice.  The  package  had 
fallen,  and  in  his  haste  to  get  to  the  kitchen  Carter 
had  kicked  it  open.  Carter  rushed  into  the  bed- 
room and  found  a  note  pinned  to  the  rag  doll  on 
his  wife's  bed. 

"Ed,  I'm  too  miserable.  You've  deprived  me  of 
all  I  ever  enjoyed.  You've  given  me  no  company, 
love,  security,  or  happiness.  You've  failed  and 
failed  miserably,  and  have  made  me  bear  most  of 
the  consequences.  I've  left  to  go  home.  I'm  sorry. 
^Joan." 

Carter  read  the  note  over  twice,  and  then  let  out 
a  pitiful  cry.  It  was  the  scream  of  a  person,  who, 
after  being  mute  while  tortured,  finally  gives  in 
to  the  overwhelming  pain  of  the  torture.  Edward 
Carter  ran  sobbing  into  the  living  room,  tripped 
on  the  dress,  and  fell  headlong  onto  the  floor.  The 
light  from  the  sign  reflected  through  the  wet  win- 
dow, and  fell  eerily  on  his  tortured  and  beaten  face. 
Carter  clutched  at  the  red  dress  and  wept  like  a 
punished  child.  The  rain  drummed  on  the  pane  and 
the  sign  flashed  ofi:  and  on  like  a  beacon  signalling 
the  sinking  of  a  ship.  A  few  minutes  later  the  body 
of  Edward  Carter  smacked  the  pavement  from  the 
third  story  window.  Edward  Carter,  at  long  last, 
was  peaceful. 

Late  that  night  as  the  floor-walker  counted  the 
day's  receipts,  he  stopped  and  picked  up  a  soiled 
twenty  dollar  bill.  He  held  it  gingerly  between  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  muttered,  "Damn  miser, 
he's  probably  home  now  counting  the  rest  of  these 
he's  got  hidden." 
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Eremus 

By  John  P.  Furman,  P.  A.  '38 


REMUS  was  a  god.  True  enough,  he  was  only 
a  little  god,  but  at  least  he  lived  on  Mount 
Olympus.  He  had  a  little  house  across  the  street 
from  Jupiter's  palace.  And  once  a  year,  or  some- 
times it  was  only  every  two  years,  for  Jupiter  was 
a  busy  man,  Eremus  would  be  invited  over  for 
supper. 

Every  morning  Eremus  used  to  put  on  his  wins;s 
and  fly  around  the  upper  air.  Sometimes  he  would 
go  watch  Apollo  at  work,  or  even  follow  Mercury 
on  an  errand  for  Jupiter.  Sometimes  the  little  god 
would  even  pretend  he  was  some  one  of  impor- 
tance and  would  hurry  about  as  though  he  too  had 
a  mission  to  perform.  Sometimes  he  would  make 
believe  he  was  Juno  and  spend  his  time  thinking 
up  naughty  things  to  do  that  Jupiter  wouldn't  like 
— though,  of  course,  he  never  actually  did  them 
because  he  was  only  a  little  god.  In  the  evenings 
Eremus  used  to  weed  the  garden  behind  his  house, 
and  wish  that  Mars,  who  lived  in  a  big  mansion 
next  door  and  had  a  large  field  of  flowers,  would 
give  him  a  poppy  plant  or  two.  But  Mars  never 
did;  in  fact,  I'm  not  even  sure  he  knew  he  had  a 
neighbor.  Often,  when  it  grew  too  dark  to  dig  up 
weeds,  Eremus  would  call  on  one  of  his  friends, 
who  were  all  little  gods  like  himself,  and  would 
sit  up  far  into  the  night  discussing  vital  questions 
of  the  day  such  as  how  many  stars  there  were,  or 
whether  or  not  Cupid  had  ever  been  in  love.  Yes 
indeed,  life  on  Mount  Olympus  was  an  interesting 
one. 

But  Eremus  wasn't  happy.  He  didn't  want  to  be 
just  a  little  god  who  didn't  amount  to  anything  and 
who  didn't  have  anything  to  do.  He  wanted  to  be 
god  of  something  important  like  Love  or  War  or 
Beauty  or  even  of  a  city.  One  day  this  yearning 
became  so  strong,  that  he  went  to  see  Jupiter  about 
it.  It  took  a  lot  of  courage  for  him  to  start  up  the 


wide,  impressive  walk  that  led  to  the  front  door. 
In  fact,  even  to  this  day,  Eremus  is  not  quite  sure 
just  how  he  managed  it.  The  first  thing  he  remem- 
bers is  being  ushered  in  to  Jupiter's  office. 

Jupiter  was  feeling  pretty  well  that  morning. 
He  had  just  got  Juno  out  of  a  particularly  nasty 
scrape  and  was  rightly  proud  of  himself.  He  was 
all  smiles  and  cordiality,  therefore,  when  Eremus 
came  in.  "What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  lad?"  he 
asked. 

Eremus  winced,  but  he  didn't  let  Jupiter  know 
he  resented  being  called  a  "lad."  "It's  just  about  me 
sir,"  he  began,  and  then,  encouraged  by  Jupiter's 
kindly  and  understanding  smile,  he  plunged  into 
his  complaint.  He  told  the  ruler  of  the  gods  how 
much  he  wanted  to  be  some  one  important,  some 
one  mortals  would  want  to  pray  to,  like  Venusi  or 
Juno  or  Apollo. 

Jupiter  thought  a  long  while.  Then  he  said 
slowly,  "I'm  not  sure  I  can  do  anything  for  you, 
my  boy.  All  the  big  jobs  have  been  given  out; 
but  come  here  to  the  window  a  moment,  and  we'll 
give  the  world  a  look-over." 

But  it  was  to  no  avail.  It  seemed  as  though 
every  city  and  every  job  had  some  important  god 
taking  care  of  it.  Then  off  in  the  distance,  almost 
over  the  horizon,  Eremus  noticed  a  tiny  little 
island,  and  he  tugged  at  Jupiter's  arm  and  pointed 
it  out. 

Jupiter  laughed.  "Why,  they  don't  worship  any 
god  there,  that's  true,  but  it's  even  outside  my  juris- 
diction. You'd  be  in  a  world  of  your  own." 

Eremus  jumped  up  and  down  with  delight. 
"Oh,  please,  sir,"  he  cried,  "let  me  be  the  god 
on  that  island." 

Jupiter  hesitated;  then  he  said  with  a  smile, 
"You'd  have  to  move  away  from  Olympus,  you 
know.  And  then,  too,  nothing  really  important 
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happens  on  an  island  like  that.  If  you've  got  your 
heart  set  on  it,  though,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  give 
my  consent." 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  the  little  god  when  he 
moved  to  the  island.  Of  course,  he  wouldn't  be 
able  to  follow  Mercury  around  any  more  or  have 
supper  once  a  year  with  Jupiter,  but  that  didn't 
seem  to  matter.  All  Eremus  cared  about  was  that 
now  at  last  he  was  to  have  some  one  to  look  up 
to  him  and  respect  him.  At  last  he  was  somebody 
important,  and  today,  on  that  far-away  island,  he 
has  even  forgotten  that  he  was  once  only  a  little 
god. 


To  A  Phonograph 

By  Roger  T.  Lyford,  P.  A.  '39 

Oh,  vice  so  evil. 
So  powerful! 
Your  spinning  face 
Howls  and  screams, 
Wails  and  moans. 
And  I  cannot  leave  you. 

Your  shrieks  and  thumps 
Are  horrible; 
I  hate  you  like  work, 
But  I  cannot  leave  you: 
I  fear  the  silence. 


Boston's  Maestro 
By  Sidney  T,  Cox,  P.  A.  '39 

nearly  every  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
evening,  and  on  occasional  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  from  October  to  May,  a  group  of  109 
men  gathers  in  dingy,  rococo  Symphony  Hall  in 
Boston  to  give  its  regular  concerts,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Sereg  Koussevitzky.  This  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  a  rigorously  trained,  thorough- 
ly experienced  body  of  musicians.  He  and  he  alone 
has  built  up  this  orchestra  to  its  present  position  as 
one  of  the  few  really  great  orchestras  of  the  world, 
the  peer  of  groups  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra and  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society.  The  orchestra  has  had  comparatively  few 
conductors  before  this  great  man.  Kark  Muck  and 
Pierre  Monteux  are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  those 
who  have  gone  before.  But  the  man  who  lifted  the 
orchestra  from  a  comparatively  inconspicuous 
place  in  the  musical  world  right  to  the  very  peak 
is  its  present  leader.  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 

Gerome  Brush,  in  his  book  of  sketches  and  com- 
ment, Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  1936,  says, 
"He  has  been  here  twelve  years — everybody  loves 
him."  He  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  as  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  the  New  Yorker  s  cliche  expert,  would 
say.  Koussevitzky  has  become  a  beloved  Boston 
fixture,  affectionately  remembered  by  many,  main- 
ly for  the  characteristics  which  one  cannot  help 
but  note  upon  seeing  him  conduct. 

His  entrance  is  perhaps  the  thing  which  I  shall 
remember  the  longest.  He  opens  the  door  slowly, 
then  strides  briskly  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  where 
he  comes  to  a  full  stop,  spins  on  the  right  heel, 
and  then  resumes  the  triumphal  march  to  the  po- 
dium. His  bow  is  accomplished  by  a  confident 
smile,  which  is  also  seen  as  he  acknowledges  the 
applause  at  the  end  of  a  composition.  While  he 
conducts,  he  practices  careful  restraint,  no  acro- 
batics. Occasionally  he  shakes  his  right  hand  vio- 

{Conlinued  on  Page  34) 
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How  To  Be  Obnoxious 


By  Thomas  D.  Rowen,  P.  A.  '40 


B 


EING  obnoxious  is  a  trait  of  most  people,  but 
possessed  in  varying  degrees.  Obnoxious 
people  in  restaurants  are  perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing. You  may  be  eating  peacefully  in  some 
quiet  spot  when  the  door  bursts  open  and  a  rather 
surly  individual  blows  in  with  an  obvious  swag- 
ger. He  loudly  demands  a  table  and  winks  at  a 
cute  young  lady  who  resents  it  infinitely.  Upon 
arriving  at  his  table,  he  makes  a  dead-stick  landing 
in  the  chair  held  with  difficulty  by  the  head  waiter, 
and  emits  a  drawnout,  powerful  "Ah-h-h-h."  He 
unfolds  his  napkin  with  a  flourish  and  tucks  it 
under  his  chin,  to  the  visible  annoyance  of  the 
hovering  waiter.  Finding  nothing  to  his  liking,  he 
demands  an  impossible  dish  which  the  waiter  in- 
forms him  is  impracticable.      His  anger  rises 
causing  all  the  patrons  of  the  restaurant  to  stare  at 
him  with  acute  displeasure  and  causing  the  waiter 
to  try,  futilely,  to  quiet  him.   Finally  he  selects 
a  dinner  on  the  menu,  and  the  waiter  flees  his  pres- 
ence. When  the  meal  is  finally  brought,  he  noisily 
falls  to  in  a  manner  that  hardly  conceals  dislike 
for  the  fare.  The  meal  progresses  accompanied  by 
the  hissing  imprecations  hurled  by  this  obnoxious 
personailty  at  the  waiter,  cook,  management  and 
everything  he  can  find.  He  swills  his  dessert  and 
leaving  the  waiter  no  tip,  starts  out  of  the  restau- 
rant.   Grinning  wickedly  at  the  uncomfortable 
waiter,  he  runs  into  an  elderly  lady.  He  gets  ready 
to  take  a  swing  at  her  before  he  discovers  who  it  is, 
and  when  last  we  see  him,  he  is  swearing  at  the 
door  which  he  tried  to  open  the  wrong  way  before 
stalking  out  into  the  street. 

At  least,  we  thought  we  had  seen  the  last  of 
him.  That  evening  we  go  to  a  movie,  however, 
and,  after  purchasing  our  tickets,  walk  into  the 
auditorium.  We  take  a  seat  in  front  of  two  elderly 
ladies  who  keep  whispering  to  each  other  in  the 
manner:  "Oh,  isn't  she  sweet?"    The  young  man 


looks  just  like  John  before  we  were  married. 
Isn't  he  handsome?"  etc.  etc.  At  this  point  the 
burly  stranger  we  met  in  the  restaurant  comes 
in.  He  seems  somewhat  the  worse  for  liquor  and 
sits  in  our  laps  on  the  way  in.  His  apology  is 
rather  difficult  to  understand  as  he  blows  an  awful 
breath  in  our  faces:  "Hic-Oh-ha  ha-sorry-hic." 
He  makes  another  of  his  dead-stick  landings  and 
promptly  pushes  our  elbow  off  the  arm  of  the  seat. 
Feeling  rather  chummy,  he  starts  to  talk  with  us 
about  the  acting,  at  the  same  time  giving  us 
friendly  advice  on  how  to  watch  a  picture.  After 
much  squirming,  he  digs  out  a  bag  of  peanuts  and 
commences  cracking  and  eating  them.  Heavy 
shelling  begins,  and,  having  no  fortification,  we  are 
completely  at  his  mercy.  During  a  passionate  love 
scene,  the  sharp  crack  of  peanut  shells  continues 
uninterrupted.  The  peanuts  being  eaten,  he  looks 
around  for  something  else  to  hold  his  attention. 
We  feel  like  suggesting  that  he  watch  the  picture, 
but  decide  that  would  be  an  insult.  Finally  he 
leaves,  but  not  the  smell  of  liquor  which  came  with 
him,  and  we  are  left  to  enjoy,  of  the  whole  show, 
the  newsreel. 

I'll  grant  you  that  this  gentleman  is  an  advanced 
case  of  obnoxiousness,  but  he  and  many  like  him 
are  everywhere.  He  heckles  the  porter  on  the  train; 
he  flirts  with  the  hostess  on  an  airplane;  he  talks 
with  the  driver  of  a  bus;  he  bothers  the  officer  di- 
recting traffic;  he  insults  bellboys,  newsboys, 
ushers,  chambermaids,  clerks,  and  other  such  help- 
less individuals;  he  tries  to  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  unwilling  neighbors.  He  is  the  pepper  of  the 
earth,  the  worm  in  the  apple  of  everyday  life.  If 
silence  were  golden,  he  would  die  a  pauper.  If 
good  manners  were  the  criterion  of  society,  he 
would  be  as  popular  as  a  leper  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
Ball.  We  must  put  up  with  him,  but  all  I  can  say 
is,  "Oh  Lord,  keep  me  from  the  sin  of  obnoxious- 
ness. 
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Editor's  Note:  We  are  including  the  following  authentic  document  because,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  intrinsically  interesting  in  addition  to  being  of  value  as  treating  with 
the  adolescent  mind — important  to  the  Mirror,  a  magazine  written  by  and  largely 
for  adolescents. 


"...that  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
Is  lightened ..." 

Wordsworth 

THERE  comes  a  time  in  almost  every  boy's  life 
when  something  inside  of  him  turns  a  somer- 
sault, and  suddenly  the  world  takes  on  a  new 
appearance.  The  boy  himself  would  like  to  call  it 
"clarifying  his  philosophy"  or  a  "sudden  acqusition 
of  keen  perception  of  life's  problems."  But  what- 
ever is  the  name  he  gives  it,  the  boy  is  always  self- 
confident  and  gives  the  impression  that  he  knows  all 
the  answers.  Older  people  nod  amusedly  at  these 
freshly-laid  theories.  Very  few  are  willing  to  put 
aside  their  own  opinions,  which  they  have  no 
doubt  "gathered  from  experience,"  to  try  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  such  an  adolescent's 
ideas.  He  is  grasping  for  the  first  time  at  a  solution 
which  we  are  told  is  unattainable,  at  the  mystery 
of  life.  If  he  has  been  lucky  enough  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  family  where  no  particular  re- 
ligious or  philosophical  ideals  have  been  pressed 
upon  him,  he  is  an  interesting  case  indeed,  for 
having  acquired  the  fundamental  materials  for  a 
mature  mind,  he  must  now  proceed  in  a  groping 
fashion.  He  is  guided  somewhat  in  his  wanderings 
by  his  formal  education,  and  an  experience  here 
and  there  which  throws  some  light  on  his  abstract 
problems.  What  is  most  important,  however,  is 
the  awakening  of  the  adolescent  mind  to  the  power 
of  self-insptction.  It  is  a  revelation;  for  now, 
instead  of  looking  timidly  out  at  the  world,  he 
fancies  himself  as  standing  in  an  objective  po- 
sition, being  able  to  regard  himself  in  relation  to 
his  environment. 

New  and  unusual  ideas  are  the  results  of  such 
experiences.   The  "wisdom"  of  age  pooh-poohs 


them  as  immature,  embryonic  formulations  in  an 
immature  mind.  My  experience  was  sudden  and 
an  extraordinary  one,  which  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  boys  who  have  felt  somewhat  the  same  thing 
happen,  and  have  not  been  able  to  write  it  all 
down  just  as  it  occurred. 

It  was  a  day  in  January,  1937.  I  had  just 
turned  sixteen,  and  had  felt  something  of 
the  significance  of  being  at  an  age  when  a 
great  many  boys  have  completed  their  schooling 
and  are  struggling  in  the  great  maelstrom  of  life. 
Problems  of  schoolwork  loomed  up  like  low  black 
clouds.  I  was  dissatisfied  with  both  my  efforts 
and  accomplishments  at  Andover.  I  knew  some- 
thing was  at  fault  in  me.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
lost  pleasures  and  worry  which  oppressed  and 
discouraged  me,  I  was  at  sea,  and  I  was  alone  in 
a  storm  which  might  have  led  to  the  complete 
disintegration  of  my  self-respect.  As  it  happened, 
I  was  sitting  at  the  typewriter;  suddenly  I  began 
to  write  it  all  down,  just  as  the  thoughts  came  to 
me.  There  was  something  comforting  in  being  able 
to  think  in  black  and  white  —  I  wrote  to  my- 
self —  sternley,  confusedly.  And  as  I  thought  I 
had  attained  the  solution  to  a  problem  I  wrote  it 
down  as  it  came  to  me.  The  result  was  something 
which  I  have  since  read  over  many  times  to  my- 
self, for,  with  all  its  faults  and  illogical  state- 
ments and  contradictions  it  was  what  I  needed  to 
put  me  back  on  the  right  path.  Within  the  next 
two  months  I  had  visibly  progressed  in  my  own 
eyes  and  in  those  of  people  around  me.  As  I 
thought  about  what  I  wrote  that  day,  I  realized 
that  it  was  not  a  group  of  ideas  which  had  occurred 
to  me  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  —  these  were 
ideas  which  had  smouldered  inside  me — and  I  was 
comforted  by  being  able  to  write  them  down. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  read  between  the 
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lines  of  what  follows.  It  must  be  taken  for  just 
what  it  is, — the  explorations  of  a  perturbed  ado- 
lescent mind  in  strange  lands  of  mystery.  It  is 
confused  at  times,  and  faulty:  even  direct  con- 
tradictions are  found  in  it,  but  it  has  been  left 
untouched  except  for  a  few  minor  omissions.  It 
is  here  because  it  has,  I  think,  been  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  my  life.  It  began: 

"It's  like  a  geometry  problem.  You  have  all  the 
facts  because  they've  told  you  that  this  or  that  is 
true.  And  they  have  learnt  from  experience.  Yes, 
you  have  everything  there  that  you  need  to  solve 
the  problem,  and  yet  the  proof  just  won't  come. 
There  is  something  which  keeps  it  hidden  from 
you.  What  it  It?  Sometimes  you  have  forgotten  a 
construction  line,  because  sometimes  you  need  to 
complete  the  triangle  to  be  proved  similar.  ...  or 
maybe  your  memory  is  bad  on  theorems.  It  is 
difficult  because  you  have  never  been  confronted 
by  such  a  thing  before.  And  if  you  are  to  feel 
satisfied  with  yourself — for  after  all,  you  are  the 
only  one  who  really  needs  to  be  satisfied — ^you 
must  prove  the  solution  yourself.  No  chiseling  is 
allowed.  You  know  it  will  only  harm  you. 

"And  there  are  a  lot  of  things  about  it  that  are 
not  like  a  geometry  problem.  It  is  usually  the  same 
problem  over  and  over  again.  How  fortunate  you 
are  if  you  realize  it!  Always  you  must  solve  your 
problem  from  a  different  angle,  and  if  you  have 
solved  parts  of  it,  you  are  on  your  way  to  success. 
But  a  geometry  problem  depends  upon  one  step. 
That  is  the  step  that  puzzles  you.  Before  you  can 
come  to  your  final  conclusion,  this  step  must  be 
thought  out.  It  is  like  a  maze,  with  many  many 
paths  leading  from  the  center,  and  only  one  way 
out. 

"Is  trial  and  error  the  way?  It  can't  be,  for  in 
the  midst  of  your  trial,  you  will  find  yourself  a 
broken  wreck,  and  your  problem  will  have  as- 
sumed even  more  complexities.  Is  it  by  axioms 
and  theorems  that  you  must  solve  your  problem? 
These  are  the  findings  of  others.  They  say  that 
they  are  right.  How  do  you  know  they^.are  right? 
You  must  take  it  for  granted,  take  much  for 


granted ...  at  first,  you  must  take  everything 
for  granted,  until  you  have  proven  what  they  have 
told  you  to  be  wrong. 

"It  is  only  natural  that  someone  who  doesn't 
know  will  be  doubtful  of  the  things  he  has  not 
found  out  by  himself.  Maybe  he  has  examined 
only  some  of  the  particulars,  and  maybe  he  has 
examined  one  of  the  general  conclusions  given 
him  by  the  past.  You  are  wrong  if  you  put  the 
particulars  and  the  conclusion  together.  They  will 
say  you  are  wrong.  You  must  take  their  word  for  it. 
They  know. 

"What  is  this  all  about  anyway?  It  is  about  life, 
and  one  of  the  problems  in  life  which  you  must 
solve.  There  isn't  any  help,  or  protection,  or 
answer  book.  You  must  do  it  yourself.  Your  prob- 
lem is  unique,  because  you  are  different  from 
everybody  else  in  the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  nobody 
is  exactly  like  you  and  therefore  nobody  is  able 
to  help  you,  having  full  knowledge  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars. 

"Men  say  they  can  tell  what  you  are  like.  But  you 
must  tell  them,  oh  so  much,  and  then  you  have 
not  begun  to  tell  all.  Often  you  can't  tell  all  be- 
cause you  are  afraid  of  what  you  might  think  of 
yourself.  So  you  don't  tell  all,  and  there  can  be 
no  help. 

"All  your  problems  are  about  the  same,  that  is 
they  revert  to  the  same  difficulty.  Or  at  least  you 
think  they  do.  They  seem  to  be  related  to  each 
other.  Just  remember  that  they  have  to  be  related 
to  one  another  because  all  your  problems  are  a 
part  of  you. 

"Your  problem  can  be  solved.  It  is  not  so 
different  from  another  man's  problem  that  you 
can't  find  the  way  out.  But  you  must  know  how  to 
find  your  way  out.  You  must  get  something  behind 
you  to  make  you  want  to  solve  your  problem. 
It  has  to  be  something  you  know  is  greater  than 
yourself. 

"Come  now,  what  do  you  know  of  that  is  greater 
than  yourself?  A  lot  of  things?  All  right,  then, 
such  as ...  ?  See,  you're  stumped  right  there  be- 
cause you  don't  want   to  admit   that  President 
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Roosevelt  is  greater  than  you  are.  or  that  Einstein 
is  greater  than  you  are,  or  that  any  mind  is  greater 
than  yours.  You  can't  admit  it.  You  tell  yourself 
that  you  think  it  will  be  destructive  to  your  self- 
respect  to  admit  it.  You  admit,  though,  that  you 
can't  run  as  fast  as  your  roommate,  and  that  you 
can't  swim  against  the  captain  of  the  varsity  team 
and  beat  him.  Why  not  the  same  mentally? 

"Yes,  yes,  every  day  you  are  being  shown  that 
you  aren't  worth  so  damn  much  mentally  either. 
You  just  think  you  are.  Don't  you?  Admit  it,  now. 
You  do  exaggerate  your  own  importance  in  this 
world  and  you  know  it.  You  can't  be  important 
without  making  yourself  important.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  solve  the  geometry  problems  on  the  way 
to  that  goal.  Maybe  they  are  all  the  same.  That 
means  that  when  you  have  conquered  one  you 
have  conquered  all.  But  unfortunately  they  will 
not  all  be  exactly  the  same.  And  you  will  be 
stuck.  But  you  always  try,  try,  try!! 

"And  what  is  there  to  make  you  try? 

"That's  what  you  were  about  to  get  to  on  the 
subject  of  something  being  greater  than  yourself. 
Some  thing  much,  much  bigger  and  finer  than 
you  are  must  be  behind  you  in  your  effort.  You 
can  win  its  alliance  if  you  really  want  to  be  suc- 
cessful. And  who  doesn't? 

"Now  there  is  something  inside  of  you  that  you 
don't  know  a  thing  about.  Nobody  knows  anything 
about  it.  Doctors  could  cut  you  up  and  examine 
every  square  or  cubic  inch  of  you  and  they  would 
not  find  it.  It  is  that  certain  something  that  makes 
the  difference.  It  must  be  important,  because  it 
makes  an  important  difference  in  your  personality 
and  physical  qualities.  In  other  words.  .  .  without 
this  certain  something,  the  unknown  something 
within  you,  you  are  considered  by  others  to  be 
dead .  .  . 

"What's  the  difference  between  being  alive  and 
i)eing  dead?  You  simply  stop  doing  everything 
you  have  done  since  you  were  born  nothing  else, 
is  very  big,  i)ecause  the  more  you  find  out  that 

"No,  there  is  something  else  which  makes  the 
difference.  There  is  something  else  besides  phy- 


sical capabilities  within  you  that  leaves  you  when 
you  die  physically.  And  you  don't  know  any  more 
about  it  than  anybody  else  does. 

"But  here  is  the  key  to  something.  Here  is  some- 
thing which  must  be  greater  than  you  and  every- 
body else.  It  is  an  unknown  quantity,  so  it  will 
be  called  X. 

"X  is  in  you  from  the  time  you  are  born  until 
the  time  you  die.  There  is  something  about  it  which 
is  very  big,  because  the  more  you  find  out  that 
you  don't  know  about  yourself,  the  more  qualities 
X  acquires.  You  are  an  animal,  and  something 
called  X  makes  you  run,  and  walk,  and  talk,  and 
think.  You  have  all  the  necessary  details  to  dis- 
cern what  X  is,  but  there  is  a  step  that  you  don't 
know  about,  and  nobody  else  has  found  out  any- 
thing about  it  to  be  able  to  tell  you.  You've  got 
to  serve  X,  because  you  are  at  its  mercy.  You 
must  let  X  enter  into  your  life,  because  it  is  there, 
and  you  can't  get  rid  of  it.  X  is  your  problem. 
It  is  the  mystery  of  life.  Living  successfully  is 
composed  of  making  a  logical  guess  which  satisfies 
you  as  to  what  X  is. 

"A  lot  of  people  think  that  X  is  God.  But  what 
is  God?  A  lot  of  people  think  that  X  is  a  form  of 
energy  which  can  be  scientifically  explained  as 
soon  as  we  get  enough  scientific  knowledge.  They 
have  a  long  time  to  wait. 

"You  have  a  particular  X  in  you  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  you,  and  to  no  one  else.  It  knows  all  your 
secrets,  and  keeps  little  to  itself.  If  you  have  a 
conscience,  your  X  is  talking  to  you,  though  very 
indirectly.  X  is  like  your  character  in  that  it  grows 
up  like  your  character  has  grown,  and  if  you  have 
a  powerful  X  within  you  you  can  learn  to  respect 
it  and  let  it  guide  you.  If  you  are  in  alliance  with 
the  X  within  you,  you  have  as  an  ally  something 
more  powerful  than  any  other  human.  This  is 
what  must  be  present  to  make  men  great  to  create 
geniuses  like  Socrates  and  Christ." 

That  was  all.  By  virtue  of  my  own  vanity  I 
had  squelched  a  very  objectionable  something 
within  me.  Evidently  mine  was  the  only  opinion 
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which  bore  any  weight — but  however  it  was,  I  was 
comforted. 

I  know  that  this  little  experience  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  way  I  think  now — and  the 
way  I  shall  think  when  I  am  grown  and  must 
assume  my  share  of  social  responsibility.  All  make 
mistakes  early  in  life — some  never  stop — :  but 
there  is  that  certain  attitude  which  should  be 
carefully  nurtured  rather  than  stoned  by  adult 
aspersions — the  attitude  which  results  in  the  first 
pangs  of  inquisitiveness  about  life,  in  the  first 
glorious  realizations  of  faith  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  purpose. 


Death  In  A  Spanish  Town 
By  Edgar  F.  McGuire,  P.  A.  '40 

r>  UILTY!"  was  the  verdict.  "To  be  shot  at 
sunrise!"  was  the  sentence.  Grecos,  there- 
fore, had  spent  a  fitful  night;  he  had  been  think- 
ing. He  had  no  family,  but  he  hated  the  thought 
of  dying.  But  the  fatal  morning  was  here,  and,  as 
he  lay  in  his  cell,  he  heard  the  sentry  call  out 
"Les  cuatro  de  la  tarde"  —  four  o'clock.  The 
prison  was  cold  and  clammy.  The  rocks  were  cov- 
ered with  cold,  damp  moss,  and  there  were  small 
bits  of  mouldy  straw  strewn  over  the  floor.  Soon 
it  would  be  sunrise,  and  he  would  then  cease  to 
exist. 

Not  a  little  while  later  his  thoughts  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  key  rattling  in  the  door.  The  rusty 
bolt  shot  back,  and  the  hinges  creaked  as  the 
heavy,  iron  door  swung  open,  admitting  the  Ocar 
celero.  A  small  wisp  of  mist  followed  him  and 
added  to  the  dampness  and  oppressive  staleness  of 
the  cell.  Grecos  was  beckoned  to,  and  he  rose  and 
followed  the  car  celero,  who  uttered  not  a  word. 
They  passed  together  into  the  open  court.  The 
prisoner's  emotions  were  mixed.  There  was  a  hol- 
low but  heavy  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 


He  wanted  to  die  bravely,  BUT  HOW  WAS  IT 
POSSIBLE?  Fear  clutched  at  his  heart,  and  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  struck  dead  where 
he  stood.  His  clothes  were  now  damp,  and  his  face 
was  moist  and  contorted  in  agony.  The  mist 
swirled  about  them  as  they  passed,  and  then  re- 
gained its  position,  suspended  in  mid-air.  The 
carcelero  stopped,  and  the  prisoner  imitated  the 
action  unconsciously. 

Out  of  the  doorway  across  the  yard  filed  a  dozen 
men  in  military  uniform  with  guns.  They  lined  up 
opposite  the  prisoner,  whose  back  was  to  the  wall. 
Grecos  was  offered  a  bandage  for  his  eyes,  and  he 
accepted  it.  The  carcelero  hastened  away,  and 
Grecos  was  left  where  he  stood — against  the  glis- 
tening wall:  The  commands  were  given.  "Apunten; 
disparen" — aim;  fire.  A  fusillade  of  bullets  sped 
toward  their  mark — Grecos'  heart.  The  prisoner 
clutched  at  the  air,  turned,  fell,  and  lay  still,  his 
body  riddled  with  bullets.  Before  the  echo  had 
completely  died  away,  the  soldiers  had  marched 
through  the  doorway,  and  the  mist  had  closed  over 
the  bleeding  body  of  Grecos. 
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The  Sun  Rose 


By  John  M.  Blum,  P.  A.  '39 
Best  Article  in  Upper  Middle  Class. 


Bavaria 


1928 


The  sun  rose. 

A  rose  bush  scented  the  air  with  a  sensuous 
fragrance,  A  leaf  of  a  gnarled,  aged,  and  ma- 
jestic oak  floated  lazily  to  the  earth.  A  jet-black 
tulip  opened  its  eye  and  seemed  to  wink  at  the 
red  ants,  who  were  straining  to  pull  an  apple 
core  to  their  lair.  A  robin  awoke,  flitted  to  the 
ground,  cocked  his  head,  listened,  and  then  ex- 
tracted the  first  course  of  his  breakfast  from  the 
earth,  still  damp  from  the  shower  of  the  previous 
evening.  A  bee  flew  into  the  funnel  of  a  petunia, 
collected  a  load  of  pollen,  buzzed  out,  and  de- 
posited his  burden  in  a  forsythia  bush.  The  im- 
patient moo  of  cows,  anxious  to  get  back  to  the 
pasture,  the  satisfied  cluck  of  hens,  and  the  ego- 
tistical crow  of  roosters  arose  from  the  immaculate 
barnyard. 

In  the  trim,  white-washed  cottage  which  stood 
in  the  midst  of  this  garden  life  stirred.  A  kettle 
of  coffee  was  brewing  for  the  farmers  when  they 
returned  from  the  stable  where  they  were  per- 
forming the  first  chores  of  the  day.  From  the 
kitchen  the  odor  of  frying  bacon  pleased  the  nose 
just  as  a  soft  soprano,  singing  Die  Lorelei,  de- 
lighted the  ear. 

In  a  nearby  woods  an  owl,  prepared  for  a  long 
day  of  sleep,  tucked  his  head  under  his  wing.  His 
neighbor,  a  wren,  prepared  for  a  long  day  of 
labor,  popped  out  of  his  nest.  The  farmers  let  the 
cows  out  and  returned  to  the  white  cottage  for 
breakfast. 

Bavaria  —  1938 
The  sun  rose. 

From  the  canvas  canopies,  spread  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  sounded  the  blare  of  reveille.  A  spar- 


row flew  to  the  top  of  a  solitary  oak,  all  that  re- 
mained of  a  garden  and  woods,  and  viewed,  be- 
wildered, the  stumps  that  had  once  been  trees  but 
were  now  the  remains  of  a  sham  bombing.  A  wild 
violet  appeared  singularly  alone  in  an  expanse 
of  unkempt  acres,  still  damp  from  the  shower  of 
the  previous  evening. 

The  rustle  of  men  dressing  for  a  day's  drill 
mingled  with  the  clatter  of  plates  from  the  chow 
tents.  The  smell  of  five  thousand  portions  of  baked 
beans  helped  whet  the  appetite  of  a  mongrel,  who 
intently  sought  for  a  stray  rat  or  careless  wood- 
chuck  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  Three  artillery  horses 
grazed  as  well  as  they  could  on  the  stray  weeds 
and  tufts  of  grass  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp. 

As  he  started  on  his  last  round,  a  night  watch- 
man adjusted  his  pace  and  attained  a  perfect 
goose-step.  In  the  only  building  in  the  camp,  a 
dirty  cottage  that  had  once  been  white,  the  officer- 
in-command  brushed  a  speck  of  dust  from  an 
otherwise  spotless  uniform.  From  the  prison  tent 
the  bass  voice  of  a  jailer  fairly  shrieked,  way  off 
key,  the  martial  words  of  Horst  Wessel. 

The  night  watchman,  prepared  for  eight  hours 
of  sleep,  went  to  bed.  The  officer-in-command, 
prepared  for  eight  hours  of  work,  sat  down  at  his 
desk.  Five  thousand  soldiers  assembled  to  eat 
five  thousand  portions  of  baked  beans. 
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Boston's  Maestro 
(Continued  from  Page  27) 

lently  from  the  wrist,  the  arm  hangmg  loosely  down 
to  emphasize  or  to  call  forth  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  some  stormy  passage.  Sometimes  he  substi- 
tutes a  brisk  punching  motion,  as  though  he  were 
adding  force  to  the  thunder-claps  from  the  full  or- 
chestra. In  lyric  sections,  he  may  be  seen  leaning 
back,  singing  the  melody,  as  his  hands  move  gently 
to  shape  the  nuances  and  to  control  the  tempo. 
Strongly  rhythmic  passages  evoke  a  "rock-a-bye 
baby"  action,  accompanied  by  a  steady  tapping  of 
the  right  foot.  Nevertheless,  as  expressive  and 
powerful  as  he  is,  never  is  this  man  rumpled  or 
dishevelled  as  he  turns  to  face  the  applause.  While 
the  orchestra  is  playing,  the  outlines  of  his  braces 
under  his  perfectly  tailored  coat  portray  the  in- 
tensity of  his  effort  as  he  leans  over  the  cellos 
and  feverishly  works  to  aid  in  some  difficult  part, 
but,  when  he  turns  around  his  tie  is  straight,  his 
hair  in  place,  and  he  does  not  present,  as  do  so 
many  conductors  at  this  point,  the  wearied  look  of 
a  tired  general,  who  has  successfully  pulled  his 
men  through  a  battle  against  overwhelming  odds. 
He  rather  gives  the  appearance  of  a  master  who 
has  presented  a  masterpiece,  coolly  and  with  pre- 
cision. There  is  exertion,  but  never  does  he  let  his 
men  get  so  out  of  hand  that  he  has  to  fight  to  pull 
them  all  through  together. 

Koussevitzky  is  a  real  idol  for  Bostonians.  They 
look  on  him  affectionately,  and  give  their  approba- 
tion to  all  his  doings.  They  flock  to  his  concerts, 
and  applaud  him  wildly.  They  do  all  this  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  anything  he  presents  is  mas- 
terful to  them.  He  is  considered  the  greatest  living 
exponent  and  interpreter  of  Tschaikovsky's  music, 
but  his  presentation  of  the  Stokoradomsky  Concerto 
for  orchestra  brings  nearly  as  much  applause  as  the 
honeyed  and  hackneyed,  but  poular.  Fifth  Sym- 
phony of  the  aforementioned  Mr.  Tschaikovsky. 
The  reason  is  not  that  it  is  as  well-l^ked  as  the 
Fifth,  or  that  it  is  better  music — that  would  occasion 


much  discussion — but  that  it  has  been  presented 
by  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  It  must  de  facto  be  fine  music 
and  deserving  of  great  acclaim.  The  loyalty  of 
the  Boston  public  to  Koussevitzky  is  a  great  thing 
for  his  programme  selections — they'll  listen  to 
anything! 

Of  course,  the  subscribers'  devotion  is  not  al- 
ways reflected  in  the  critics'  columns.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Williams,  the  Herald's  hypercritical  concert 
reporter,  seems  to  take  delight  in  going  on  periodic 
rampages,  at  which  times  his  sole  object  seems  to 
be  to  entice  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  by  an  overflow  of 
pompous  verbosity  and  destructive  programme 
criticism,  to  mortal  combat  with  shining  rapiers 
in  some  isolated  spot  at  the  break  of  day. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Koussevitzky  is  thoroughly 
secure  in  Boston,  and  his  concerts  are  always  a 
joy  and  delight  to  hear.  I  have  said  that,  to  a  Bos- 
ton audience,  anything  he  presents  is  masterful.  T 
think  that  this  impression  is  entirely  correct. 


Dawn 
Anonymous,  P.  A.  '40 

Beautiful  Dawn!  She  steals  across  the  horizon. 
Holding  herself  in  abeyance. 
She  separates  Night  and  Day. 
And  through  the  veil  of  gray  that  doth  enshroud 
her 

Shine  tints  of  morning's  glory. 
The  soft  breeze  that  gently  floats  before  her 
Heralds  a  new  day,  and  soon  she  is  absorbed 
In  the  glory  of  the  Sun. 
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Reincarnation 


By  Andrew  Palmer,  P.  A.  '45 


When  the  zephyred  air  of  spring 
Sets  the  whistling  lark  awing 
And  turns  the  fancy  of  young  men 
Quite  gently  back  to  love  again: 

Then  Mad  Monk  of  Bartlet  Hall 
Of  lewd  leer  that  doth  appall 
With  wild  wails  that  raise  the  hair 
Shambles  forth  from  out  his  lair. 

With  flowing  hair  in  disarray 
He  ventures  forth  on  wild  foray, 
Stalks  lustfully  along  the  hall 
And  shows  his  baser  side  to  all. 

He  comes  with  swinging  simian  stride 
That  if  we  dared  we  would  deride, 
Comes  howling  down  from  Bartlet  eight 
Ophidian  eyes  agleam  with  hate. 

Irruption's  mottle  spots  his  face 
A  rampant,  adolescent  case; 
Horn-rimmed  lenses  magnify 
The  mad  gleam  of  his  glitt'ring  eye. 

Though  he  denies  it  viciously, 
For  aught  we  know,  he  might  well  be 
Sprung  from  mad  Rasputin's  line. 
Through  devious  ways  we'll  not  define. 

When  we  hear  his  wailing  cry 
And  Mad  Monk  on  the  ground  espy 
And  see  him  foaming — lashing  out 
In  dread  epilepsy's  bout. 

We  flee  in  terror,  horror  true. 

Lest  his  great  madness  should  imbue 

By  its  noxious  vapor  dank. 

In  us  similar  fury  rank. 

Thus  the  1  ingering  madness  taint 
Of  some  old  progenitor  quaint 
Produces  such  as  do  appall 
As  Mad  Monk  of  Bartlet  Hall. 

^      4*  5jc 

The  Mad  Monk. 
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Carbonated  College  Board:  The  Exam  With  a  Fiz: 


By  W.  Todd  Furniss,  P.  A.  '38 


ENGLISH 

Tuesday,  June  18  3.00  A.  M.,  3  hrs. 

Part  I 

T  is  suggested  that  candidates  allow  ninety  min- 
utes for  part  I,  to  be  divided  as  follows: 
Question  I — 61^/2  minutes,  question  II — 90  minus 
611/2  minutes  (candidates  are  to  work  this  out; 
correct  answers  will  be  credited  in  the  exam). 

1.  One  importance  of  the  novel  and  drama  con- 

sists in  the  opportunity  they  afford  to  meet 
and  appraise  significant  varieties  of  sponge- 
cake and  terra  firma. 

Select  from  your  reading  (giving  title, 
author,  publisher,  and  color  of  binding)  two 
novels  and  two  plays  (keep  it  clean).  From 
each  of  these  four  works  select  and  describe 
at  some  length  an  important  figure  who  rep- 
resents a  significant  type  of  roadbed. 

2.  I  have  often  wondered  what  makes  young  men, 
with  their  whole  lives  before  them,  go  to  work 
in  a  tourist  bureau.  Not  that  the  work  isn't 
clean,  and  possibly  well  paid,  and  run  at 
gentlemanly  hours.  But  the  people,  the  cus- 
tomers! I'll  bet,  if  the  truth  were  known,  a 
great  many  of  the  unsolved  murder  mysteries 
could  be  traced  to  tourist-agency  clerks  who 
have  followed  tourists  outside  and  killed  them. 

— Robert  Benchley 

Humpty-dumpty  sat  on  a  wall; 
Humpty-dumpty  had  a  great  fall; 
All  the  King's  horses 
And  all  the  King's  men 

Came  riding  by  on  side-saddles — the  sissies! 
Compare  the  arrangement  of  the  descriptive  de- 
tails in  the  prose  with  their  arrangement  in  the 
poem.  In  what  ways,  such  as  order  of  details  and 
manner  of  expression,  do  the  two  selections  differ? 
What  selection  do  you  prefer?  Give  reasons. 


Part  II 

It  is  suggested  that  candidates  allow  the  same 
time  for  part  II  as  they  did  for  part  I.  Corrections, 
outlines,  nudes,  and  other  such  scraps  may  be 
made  on  the  desk  with  a  penknife. 

3.  "Who  put  the  overalls  in  Mrs.  Murphy's 
chowder?" 

Discuss  briefly  an  essayist  (or  a  poet,  or 
a  juggler,  or  a  liquid,  or  a  porifera)  in  the 
light  of  this  statement. 

(Material  may  be  drawn  from  an  essay  or 
essays,  from  a  long  poem  or  from  a  grouj) 
of  lyrics;  or  better,  from  the  chowder.) 

4.  Write  a  composition  of  about  three  hundred 
fifty  words  on  one  of  the  following  sugges- 
tions. Identify  by  letter  the  suggestion  chosen. 
Prefix  an  appropriate  title.  You  may  draw 
on  non-literary  material  under  some  of  these 
suggestions. 

If  you  choose  a  literary  subject,  do  not  use 
any  books  you  have  already  referred  to  in 
answering  other  questions  on  this  paper. 

a)  The  emphasis  in  contemporary  literature  is 
often. 

b)  At  the  sound  of  the  noon  whistle,  the  pixies 
come  down. 

c)  Cigars  make  me  sick,  and  whence. 

e)  The  three  hundred  meanings  of  the  word, 
"Ugh!". 

f)  Chesterfield  makes  a  lucky  strike  while  seek- 
ing a  camel  in  Pall  Mall.  (Ask  the  man  who 
owns  one.) 

g)  Four  saints 
In  three  acts 

It  makes  well  fish 

(Gertrude  Stein) 

h)  Radio  vs.  Plumbing,  or  through  Hell  and 
High  Water. 

i)  Life  of  a  Yiddish  fan-dancer,  with  reference 
to  "Captains  Courageous." 

j.  Heigh-ho. 
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 ==  DEDICATION   

It  is  only  fitting  that  this  Commencement  Issue  of  the  Mirror  be  dedicated  to  the  culmination 
of  these  years  of  labour,  to  Andover's  final  product.  We  humbly  dedicate  this  Mirror  to  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class,  the  class  of  Nineteen  Thirty-eight. 

May  you  be  worthy  of  your  families,  who  have  in  no  small  measure  shared  in  your  difficulties, 
your  successes,  and  in  your  growth  at  Andoverj  may  you  be  worthy  of  this  school,  whose  every  re- 
source has  been  coordinated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  a  well-trained  mind  and  body,  through 
the  utilization  of  which  you  may  become  worthy  of  the  great  heritage  left  us  in  the  history  of  Man- 
kind, in  whose  present  destinies  you  will  so  soon  be  playing  your  part. 

 =  EDITORIAL   

There  is  a  desensitizing  monotony  in  one's  life  in  a  school  like  Andover  that  makes  one  lose 
all  chronological  perspective  5  instead  of  seeing  oneself  walking  along  one's  own  private  byway,  start- 
ing with  conception  and  finishing  in  death,  as  do  all  of  the  innumerable  roads  time  has  built  and  is 
building,  one  becomes  lost  in  the  complex  sensations  of  the  ever  present,  ever  diverting  Present. 
The  technicalities  of  mathematics,  the  details  of  American  History,  the  contrasting  warmth  of  what- 
ever social  life  is  available,  the  prowess  of  the  Andover  athletic  teams,  all  have  alternating  but  com- 
plete possession  of  the  schoolboy's  attention  and  mind.  Even  when  on  brief  week-ends  or  the  longer 
summer  vacations,  he  translates  all  thoughts  into  terms  of  the  continuous  present  which  he  has  left 
and  to  which  he  is  to  return.  It  is  only  with  some  sharp  division  in  this  seemingly  unbroken  flow  of 
similar  daily  tasks  accomplished  and  unaccomplished,  that  the  Andover  adolescent  will  be  shocked 
into  focussing  his  eyes  upon  the  panorama  before  him,  in  which  the  unfinished  path  of  his  own  life 
is  just  becoming  clearly  distinguishable  from  brushwood  and  other  paths  surrounding  it. 

The  consummation  of  anywhere  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion provides  such  a  break,  and  it  is  at  that  very  moment  that  the  new  graduate  should  make  a  pause 
and  take  stock  of  himself.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  on  a  rigorous  budget.  There  is  before  him,  some- 
where before  him  "beyond  the  paths  of  all  the  western  stars,"  a  date  and  hour  at  which  his  vital 
processes  will  cease:  he  will  die.  No  matter  how  much  we  may  abet  time  in  shrouding  this  fact  so 
that  we  may  ignore  it,  that  time  honored  and  unpreventable  process  will  take  place 5  we  can  not 
ignore  it,  though  once  understanding,  we  need  not  dwell  in  morbidness  upon  it.  A  considerable  por- 
tion (though  the  least  productive,  to  be  sure)  of  the  life  of  the  "typical"  graduate  has  already  been  liveci, 
and  if  he  is  ever  to  orient  himself,  he  would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  this  momentary  lull  between 
two  epochs  of  his  life.  The  process  of  the  individual's  integration  with  his  environment,  so  that  he 
may  enjoy  the  full  life  to  which  he  is  entitled,  is  a  complicated  one  which,  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
must  be  based  upon  a  thorough  self-knowledge.  We  may  properly  ask  what  such  a  graduate,  one  of 
you,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  Nineteen  thirty-eight,  gleans  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  last  and  significant 
few  years  of  your  life. 
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In  a  sense,  this  is  a  query  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  your  education  at  Andover,  for  it  has 
been  only  in  your  years  here  that  you  have  been  placed  in  intimate  juxtaposition  with  an  impartial 
set  of  standards,  and  that  the  results  have  been  tabulated.  In  your  homes,  parents  and  family  are 
not,  nor  should  they  be  judges  of  conduct  according  to  strict  arbitrary  rules,  such  as  you  see  in  several 
definite  forms  at  Andover  and  will  have  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  your  life  in  Man's  great  hunting 
ground,  the  outside  world.  There  you  will  hunt  first  a  livelihood  and  then  a  balanced  life  of  pleasure 
and  intellectual  growth,  as  well  as  work.  To  gain  these  for  yourselves  you  will  have  to  make  achieve- 
ments, to  achieve,  achieve,  achieve!  Even  if  through  fortuitous  circumstance  you  will  not  be  obliged 
to  make  your  own  livelihood^  you  will  sdll  have  to  achieve  happiness;  and  that  is  something  that 
your  old  man's  money  alone  will  not  do  for  you.  Achievement  consists  of  meeting  or  surpassing  an 
arbitrary  standard;  and  where  in  life  will  achievement  be  so  simplified  as  it  is  in  school?  To  receive 
your  diploma,  you  have  had  to  meet  or  surpass  the  sixty  percent  recitation  mark  standard  in  all  your 
subjects;  to  obtain  a  track  numeral  you  have  to  throw  an  eight-pound  hammer  a  certain  number  of 
feet,  or  run  a  set  distance  in  a  certain  time,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  And  so,  when  you  cast  up  the 
accounts  of  your  schooling  at  Andover  after  commencement  (coming  nine  days  after  this  magazine 
appears),  or  after  the  strain  of  College  Boards,  try  to  get  an  unbiased  viewpoint.  You  can  detect  your 
own  rationalizations  better  than  anyone  else,  and  it  is  more  to  your  than  any  other  person's  interest 
to  do  so — but  you  won't.  You  won't,  unless  in  the  process  of  shaking  Andover  mud  oflF  your  feet,  you 
also  wash  some  of  the  dust  out  of  your  eyes  and  snap  into  the  longer  ranged  viewpoint  of  which 
perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  boarding  schools  has  deprived  you.  If  you  are  an  Honor  Roll  man,  then 
Glory  be  to  God,  you  have  doubtless  long  since  learned  that  good  intentions  pave  many  a  road. 
Achievement,  arbitrary  though  its  standards  may  seem,  is  the  gauge  of  character  by  which  men  are 
most  usually  judged.  It  is  never  too  early  to  start  the  formation  of  habits  which  lead  to  achievement. 

Although  this  issue  is  dedicated  to  the  Senior  Class,  by  no  means  does  the  Literary  Board  confine 
its  appreciation  for  the  school's  interest  in  and  support  of  this  year's  Mirror  to  that  group  alone.  We 
wish  to  thank  not  only  the  entire  student  body  for  its  interest  as  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
literary  and  artistic  contributions  and  by  the  subscription  list,  but  also  all  others  who  have  helped 
the  Mirror  this  year.  To  be  specific,  we  wish  on  this  occasion  to  thank  Dr.  Fuess  for  contributing 
the  two  Headmaster's  awards  each  issue,  which  have  manifestly  encouraged  literary  and  artistic  crea- 
tion; we  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Leonard  and  the  English  Department  for  their  invaluable  cooperation, 
and  Mr.  Emory  S.  Basford  for  awarding  the  literary  Headmaster's  prizes  and  helping  to  select  the 
other  articles  which  received  editorial  mention.  The  Mirror  is  also  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Hopper 
for  his  sage  financial  and  business  counsel,  and  to  the  printers,  Smith  &  Coutts  Co.,  for  their  steady 
patience  with  the  inevitable  mistakes  and  the  at  times  erring  enthusiasm  of  an  amateur  group. 
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Exchanges 


Abbot  Academy 

Beaver  Country  Day  School 

Brooks  School 

Buckingham  Hall 

Chicago  Latin  School 

Cornell  University 

Dartmouth  College 

Ermna  Willard  School 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Fessenden  School 

Governor  Dummer  Academy 

Groton  School 

Harvard  University 

Harvard  University 

The  Hill  School 


The  Courant 
The  Beaver  Log 
The  Bishop 
The  Packet 
The  Folio 
The  Widow 
J  ack-o' -Lantern 
The  Triangle 
The  Exeter  Review 
The  Albemarle 
The  Archon 
The  Grotonian 
The  Harvard  Monthly 
The  Lampoon 
The  Record 


Hopkins  Grammar  School  Hopkins  Literary  Magazine 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 

The  Horace  Mann  Quarterly 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Girls  The  Horace  Manuscript 
Hotchkiss  School  The  Lit 

Kimball  Union  Academy  The  Kimball  Union 

Lawrenceville  Tlie  Lawrenceville  Literary  Magazine 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  The  Voo-Doo 

Milton  Academy  The  Magus 

Miss  May's  School  The  Maze 

New  Trier  Township  High  School  Inklings 
Noble  and  Greenough  School  The  Nobleman 

Princeton  University  The  Princeton  Tiger 

Rogers  Hall  Splinters 
St.  George's  School  The  Dragon 

St.  Mark's  School  The  Vindex 

St.  Paul's  School  Horae  Scholasticae 

Wellington  College  The  Wellingtonian 

Williams  College  The  Purple  Cow 

The  Nobleman,  from  Noble  and  Greenough,  has  this 
year  exploited  a  new  idea  which  appeals  most  strongly 
to  the  board,  and  which  we  hope  to  incorporate  ourselves 
during  ensuing  years,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  origin- 
ators. It  has  introduced  a  column  dealing  with  yacht- 
ing news  that  has  interested  us  greatly,  since  we  too 
are  ardent  skippers  and  sympathize  deeply  with  any- 
thing smacking  of  salt,  especially  at  this  time  of  year. 
With  the  advent  of  vacation  we  are  anticipating  testing 
the  verity  of  several  hints  passed  on  anchors,  which 
would  seem  to  declare  our  kedge  anchor  less  useful 
than  experience  had  taught  us.  In  disagreement,  our 
opinion  is  that  the  yachtman's  anchor  does  not  hold 
as  well  as  the  kedge,  but  we  readily  admit  that  it  makes 
up  for  this  in  convenience  in  stowing  and  simplicity 
of  construction.  Like  the  author  of  this  article,  we  have 
been  attending  lectures  on  this,  the  most  stimulating  and 
most  unlimited  of  man's  sports,  in  the  University  Club 


in  Boston,  and  by  thus  brushing  up  on  our  rules  and 
tactics,  we  hope  for  a  successful  season  of  close,  but 
not  too  close,  competition — none  can  accuse  us  of  be- 
ing "mug  hunters." 

For  variety  of  subject  matter  and  scope  of  imagin- 
ation, the  Horace  Mann  Quarterly  receives  our  humble 
tribute.  Its  articles  cover  anything  from  the  wildest 
fiction  to  the  deepest  philosophy,  and  there  are  several 
compositions  that  must  have  required  considerable  re- 
search and  study,  notably  "Emperor  of  the  Easel."  Ex- 
ceptionally talented  art  and  photographic  boards  and  the 
ability  of  numerous  aspirant  authors  combine  to  make 
this  magazine  a  shining  example  to  be  held  up  against 
any  prep  school  issue. 

THE  1938  PSALM 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  my  shepherd;  I  am  in  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  on  park  benches; 
He  leadeth  me  beside  still  factories;  he  disturbeth  my 
soul. 

He  leadeth  me  in  paths  of  destruction  for  my  party's 
sake. 

Yes,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  depression, 
I  anticipate  no  recovery,  for  he  is  with  me. 

He  prepareth  a  reduction  in  my  salary  in  the  presence 
of  mine  enemies; 

He  anointeth  my  income  with  taxes; 

My  expenses  runneth  over. 

Surely  unemployment  and  poverty  shall  follow  me  all 
the  rest  of  my  days,  and  I  will  dwell  in  a  mortgaged 
house  forever. 

I've  never  been  dated. 

I've  never  been  kissed. 

They  said  if  I  waited. 

No  man  could  resist 

The  lure  of  a  pure  and  innocent  miss. 

The  trouble  is  this, — 

I'm  fifty. 

Patient:  But  how  can  I  get  rid  of  that  constant  ring- 
ing in  my  ears? 

Doctor:  Why  don't  you  pay  cash  for  what  you  buy! 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  Scot  who  suddenly  went 
blind?" 

"No,  what  about  him?" 

"He  had  the  electricity  taken  out  the  next  day." 

Never  worry  about  the  walls  having  ears,  because 
the  walls  are  plastered  and  wouldn't  hear  straight  any- 
way. 

And  then  there  was  the  girl  who  was  so  dumb  she 
thought  VAT  69  was  the  Pope's  telephone  number. 
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"My  Scotch  boy  friend  sent  me  his  picture  yesterday." 
"How  does  he  look?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.  I  haven't  had  it  developed." 

An  after  dinner  speaker  is  a  fellow  who  eats  a  meal 
he  doesn't  want  so  he  can  get  up  and  tell  a  lot  of  jokes 
he  doesn't  remember  to  a  group  of  people  who  have 
already  heard  them. 

Then  back  to  the  hotel,  and  he  gets  into  his  dinner 
clothes,  takes  a  quick  shower,  and  appears  in  the  ban- 
quet hall  looking  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  been  resting 
all  day. 

— Boston  Post. 

But  probably  a  little  wet. 

— Jack-o'-Lantern. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  humor  magazine  office.  Suddenly, 
without  warning  one  of  the  group  began  to  pound  his 
typewriter  furiously.  Word  after  word  fell  on  the  paper 
before  him.  All  the  other  men  stared  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. Unable  to  stand  it  any  longer,  the  editor  snorted, 
"Tryin'  to  be  funny,  eh?" 

THE  REAL  CAMPUS  CO-ED 

Her  eyes  resemble  onyx, 

They  sparkle  and  proudly  gleam. 

Her  skin  was  a  snowy  whiteness. 

Her  voice  is  a  sweet  dream. 

Her  ruby  lips  they  seem  too  good 

For  anyone  on  earth. 

Her  cheeks  like  rosebuds  in  full  bloom 

Proclaim  still  more  her  worth. 

But  if  we  look  inside  this  head 

Adorned  with  locks  of  gold. 

We  see  a  perfect  vacuum 

Cast  in  an  ivory  mold. 

"I  am  grieved,  sir,"  said  the  head  clerk,  "to  hear  of 
the  Junior  Partner's  death.  Would  you  like  me  to  take 
his  place?" 

"Very  much,"  replied  the  Senior  partner,  "if  you 
could  get  the  undertaker  to  arrange  it." 

Mechanical  Drawing  Prof.:  "And  if  the  centers  are 
an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  where  would  the  line  be?" 
Eternal  Voice  from  the  Rear;  "Off  side!" 

"Light  or  dark,  sir?"  the  boot-black  asked  the 
absent-minded  professor. 

Absent-Minded  Professor:  "I'm  not  particular,  but 
please  don't  give  me  the  neck." 

Customer  (having  a  rough  shave)  :  Say,  barber,  have 
you  another  razor? 
Barber:  Yes,  why? 

Customer:  I  want  to  defend  myself.  ' 


BRUISER 
1  bottle  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
(They  do  the  work  of  Calomel  without  the  danger 

of  calomel)  advt. 
1  jigger  Vanilla  Extract 
V2  jigger  Selected  Grade  A  Spar  Varnish 
1  dash  Orange  Bitters 

(Don't  turn  the  head  suddenly  after  two  of  these.) 

A  man,  seeing  another  man  swinmiing  off  a  Florida 
beach,  said:  "Hey,  aren't  you  afraid  of  sharks?" 
Swimmer:  "No,  I'm  tattooed." 

Observer:  "What  has  that  got  to  do  with  sharks?" 

Swimmer:  "I've  got  'Harvard  is  the  best  college  in 
the  world'  written  on  my  chest,  and  even  a  shark  wouldn't 
swallow  that." 

"Do  you  know  what  the  burglar  who  broke  into  the 
frat  house  got?" 

"Yeah   pledged." 

Science  is  resourceful;  it  couldn't  open  the  pullman 
window,  so  it  air-conditioned  the  train. 

"I  had  a  beard  like  yours  once,  but  when  I  realized 
how  it  made  me  look  I  cut  it  off." 

"I  had  a  face  like  yours  once.  And  when  I  realized 
that  I  couldn't  cut  it  off  I  grew  this  beard  to  cover  it." 

"Did  you  read  about  that  fellow  who  beat  his  wife 
with  a  golf  club?" 

"No,  how  many  strokes?" 

Wife:  Every  time  you  see  a  pretty  girl  you  forget 
you're  married. 

Husband:  You're  wrong,  my  dear.  Nothing  brings 
home  the  fact  with  so  much  force! 

"Been  drowning  your  sorrows,  I  suppose?" 
"No,  but  I've  been  giving  them  a  darn  good  swim- 
ming lesson." 

"I  would  like  to  get  some  alligator  shoes." 
"What  size  shoes  does  your  alligator  wear?" 

First  R.  O.  T.  C.  (preparing  essay)  :  What  do  they 
call  those  tablets  the  Gauls  used  to  write  on? 
Roommate:  Gaul  stones. 

Adolph  Hitler,  we  read,  says  there  have  been  times 
when  starvation  was  staring  him  in  the  face.  Couldn't 
have  been  very  pleasant  for  either  of  them. 

"Congratulations,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  a  friend.  "I  under- 
stand your  oldest  son  is  a  model  boy." 

Mr.  Jones  looked  a  bit  sour.  "Yes,"  he  acknowledged, 
"but  he's  not  a  working  model." 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO 
UNDERQRADUATES 

The  New  Department  recently  opened  on  the  Sixth  Floor  of  our 
Madison  Avenue  Store  features  Clothing  cut  in  a  style  especially 
suitable  for  Younger  Men. 

SUITS,  $42.00  to  $47.00 
SHIRTS,  $2.75  and  $3.00 
TIES,  $1.50  and  up 

Hats,  Shoes  and  Other  Incidentals  at  Prices  in  Proportion 

BRANCHES 
NEW  YORK:  one  wall  street 
BOSTON:    newbury   cor.    Berkeley  street 


\£\iAz/C/^Jj  WAYSIDE  INN 


HEREfe  THE  VEPt/  ROOMWMERb 
'JDNGFEUOW  sat  VYtTW  THE  FOUR 
TRAVELERS  WHO  INSPIRED  HIS 
'TALESOF  A  WAYSIDE  INN 


I  REMEMBER-  THEY  »VEBE 
CAUOKT  IN  A  SNOWSTORM 
AND  TOLD  STORIES  FOR  PAYS 

i 


P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
f uls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  ycu  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  moi.th  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Portraits 


Groups 


Enlargements 


Why  not  make  this  studio  your  photographic  headquarters  while  at  school  in 
Andover?  We  can  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  a  camera,  finish  your  snapshots,  make 
frames  for  your  favorite  pictures  or  take  a  fine  portrait  of  yourself. 

Our  modern  equipment  enables  us  to  give  the  highest  quality  work  and  prompt 
service  at  moderate  prices.  Note  our  convenient  location. 
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F.  COOKSON,  Prop. 


123  MAIN  STREET 


Watches 


School  Jewelry 


John  Greece 

Watchmaker  Jeweler 
Optician 

A  complete  line  of  Quality  Jewelry 
Certified  Repair  Service 


56  Main  Street 


Andover,  Mass. 


"The  Biggest  Little  Jewelry  Store  in  the  State" 


To  Look  Your  Best 
at  the  Prom  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

LET  SAM  PUT  THE  FINISHING  TOUCHES 
A  LA  TETE 


The  Hill 
Barber  Shop 

(Downstairs  in  the  Phillips  Inn) 
The  only  Barber  Shop  on  the  Hill 


I 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT 

SUMMER  SESSION 

At  Burlington      -     on     -     Lake  Champlain 


JULY  5  TO  AUGUST  13 


Courses  in  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Ele- 
mentary and  Intermediate  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Italian. 


For  illustrated  catalogue  zuritc 
BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 


School  Seal  Jewelry  for  Qifts  -  -  - 


COMPACTS  as  low  as 

-  $1.00 

RINGS  

3.50 

CIGARETTE  CASES  as  low  as 

LOO 

LOCKETS       .      .      .  . 

3.75 

BRACELETS  as  low  as  - 

2.25 

WATCH  and  KEY  CHAINS  as 

low  as  .50 

The  ANDOVER  PRESS  BOOKSTORE 

Corner  Main  and  Chestnut  Streets 


LEON'S 

For 

Good  ^andiwi(^es 

and 
Ice  Cream 


Compliments  of 

The  Onondaga  Pottery  Company 

Syracuse,  New  York 


SYRACUSE  CHINA 


Potters  to  the  American  people  since  1871 


Albany  Lumher 
and  Planing  Mill 
Company,  Inc. 


"Suppliers  of  All  Kinds  of 
Building  Material" 


Pot  Pourri 

WILL  BE 

ON  SALE 

Saturday,  June  11th 

Be  Sure  to  Qet  Your  Copy 

New  Cover— 
New  Parody  Section 
on  Magazine  LIFE  — 
Better  Engravings 


Crane^s 

FINE  PAPERS 


Made  in 
DALTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Since  1801 


Congratulations 

to  the 
Class  of  1938 


William  T.  Ritch,  Inc. 

Established  igoo 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

597  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


S.  H.  BRENNAN,  ING. 


Wholesale  Dealer  In 

BEEF  AND  PROVISIONS 


20  Broadway 
LAWRENCE         -  MASS. 
Tel.  6183-6184 


LONG  LAKE  LODGE 

North  Bridgton,  Maine 
Thirty'Seventh  Season  opens  July  11,  1938 

A  Summer  Tutoring  Camp  that  Aims 
to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Boys  • .  ♦ 

L    Who  need  special  work  for  admission  to  Andover 
or  to  college. 

2.  Who  need  Summer  Study  to  prepare  for  make-up 
examinations  in  September. 

3.  Who  will  have  too  heavy  a  schedule  next  year  with- 
out Summer  work. 

4.  Who  desire  to  save  a  year  in  their  preparation  for 
college. 


For  full  information  see 

MR.  HINMAN  , 
MR.  G.  H.  EATON, 
MR.  PECK, 
MR.  MINARD, 
MR.  FLANAGAN, 
MR.  BENTON. 
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